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GEORGE V, KING OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND AND OF THE BRITISH 
DOMINIONS BEYOND THE SEAS, EMPEROR OF INDIA 


From his latest photograph by Lafayette, Dublin 
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with any heaven-sent genius for reign- the discipline of responsibility. 

ing, but is made by training and envi- Queen Victoria, at the opening of her reign, 
ronment. His career is not a problem of he- was a girl of ordinary capacity with a per- 
redity so much as an orderly process of sistent will and an instinctive love of truth. 
evolution. In place of the dead tradition of Such endowments and qualities as she pos- 


N CONSTITUTIONAL ruler is not born — ruling by divine right is the living reality of 
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GEORGE V AT A FOOTBALL MATCH—THE KING AND QUEEN WATCHING THE FINAL GAME FOR THE 
ARMY FOOTBALL CHAMPIONSHIP AT AIDERSHOT, LAST WINTER 








From a photograph by the Sport and General Illustrations Company, London 
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GEORGE V INSPECTING THE MIDDLESEX REGIMENT AT LAST YEAR'S MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 


RIFLE ASSOCIATION, AT BISLEY 


From a photograph by the Sport and General Illustrations Company, London 


sessed were developed by circumstances and 
directed by high-minded purpose and devo- 
tion to her country. Not by virtue of he- 
redity, but in spite of it, did she succeed in 
making a great and noble thing of her life. 

Edward VII was not a many-sided paragon 
of royalty, but an intensely human sovereign, 
who had served a long apprenticeship as 
Prince of Wales, and had touched the world 
on every side. When he ascended the throne, 
he had had a unique training in affairs, which 
enabled him to keep faith with men and na- 
tions, and to promote neighborly feeling with- 
in and outside the British Empire. 

Neither in character nor in personality 
does his successor reveal any unmistakable 
bent toward greatness; and yet he may readily 
prove himself a sagacious and enlightened 
sovereign, so sound and complete is his equip- 
ment for the business of reigning. 

The time has passed when a British mon- 
arch can be branded as a profligate or as an 
idler. He has an enormous amount of work 
to do every day, and his increased social pres- 
tige makes consultations necessary over small 


details. The business of crown and court 
steadies him, and he takes a keen interest in 
it. Neither democratic politicians nor diplo- 
matic patricians command the richest prizes 
of public life. The sovereign has the most 
careful preparation for his work, and the best 
chance of making a great name and of being 
shielded from adverse criticism at every stage. 


A HARD-WORKING MONARCH 


In the character of the new king there is a 
strong Victorian strain of sincerity, con- 
scientiousness, common sense, and domestic 
virtue. He was not an idler in the navy. He 
conducted imperial missions with thoughtful- 
ness and painstaking care. He has never 
spared himself in the service of the crown. 
He has never taken his pleasures easily, but 
has labored over his shooting, for example, 
until he is one of the best marksmen in the 
kingdom. In seriousness, plodding habits, 
and capacity for work he resembles his uncle, 
the Duke of Connaught, who inherited so 
many of Queen Victoria’s qualities. 

King George has never been the idol of 
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he has been a listless bridge- 
player, dislikes baccarat and 
gambling, has not been in- 
fatuated with bright, volatile 
talk, and has been happiest 
in the retirement of his own 
home, where he is an affec- 


From a recent photograph by Dinham, Torquay 


tionate husband and a devoted father. 
at once an arduous worker and a genuine 
“home body,” like his grandmother. 

Strong has been the impress of the Vic- 
torian heritage upon a plastic nature; and 
yet the father’s example is likely to be de- 


smart society, nor an enthusiastic patron of 
racing. He has made the rounds of the coun- 
try-houses because he loves outdoor life; but 
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KING GEORGE IN CIVILIAN DRESS 


ceremonial. 


He is 





cisive in determining his conduct as a sov- 
The king has not grown up, like 
George III, with narrow prejudices and 
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cramped tastes, and with ex- 
aggerated ideas of the royal 
prerogative. Nor has he 
lived, like George IV, in an 
atmosphere of intrigue, and 
been engrossed with petty 
details of court tailoring and 


He has been well trained in the 
practical business of government. 

As soon as the king settled down to regular 
work after the funeral of Edward VII, the 
court officials observed that there was no 
marked change in the method or routine. He 
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was as punctual, as methodical, and as ur- 
bane as his father had been. If his knowl- 
edge was less precise and his memory less 
trustworthy, he knew his mind, reached a 
decision quickly, and was efficient in dis- 
posing of business. There was neither pro- 
crastination nor vacillation. Every question 
was approached with frank directness and 
settled with shrewd intelligence. 

Every fine morning, in London, he pre- 
pares himself for an arduous day’s work by 
an early canter in Hyde Park with a pair of 
mounted companions. When he meets his 
secretaries, officials, and equerries there is 
ample employment for the large staff, for he 
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insists upon keeping abreast with business 
and not allowing it to fall in arrears. He is 
a master of detail. 

In a broader way, his father’s example 
tends to make the sovereign a master of men. 
At first he was inclined to write too many let- 
ters, and to overweight himself with drudgery 
im reading and revising documents; but be- 
fore long he was substituting conferences with 
the right men for tedious correspondence, and 
protecting himself against chatter over minor 
details. While he lacks his father’s felicitous 
blend of distinction and cordiality, he has 
flexibility and tact, is an attentive listener, 
and speaks pleasantly, but firmly withal. 
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THE SIX CHILDREN OF KING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY 


From a recent photograph by Downey, London 
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KING GEORGE AND LORD ROBERTS REVIEWING THE BOYS’ BRIGADE AT THE HORSE GUARDS IN LONDON 


From a photograph by the Sport and General [lustrations Company, London 


While he attaches less importance to the 
ceremonial side of royalty than his father 
used to do, he is adapting himself to the 
modern conditions of monarchy. He will 
undoubtedly order a sumptuous coronation, 
conduct with elegance of manner a stately 
court, exchange visits with continental sover- 
eigns, and magnify the importance of the 
monarchy as the full-jeweled link of a world- 
wide empire. 

Instead ‘of distrusting ministers and re- 
pelling eminent men, as the earlier Georges 
were in the habit of doing, he will welcome 
the cooperation of his greatest subjects. He 
may not succeed in rivaling his father as a 
diplomatist, but as the central figure of a 
system of social and political order he is not 
likely to impair the dignity and prestige of 
the crown. 

Apart from the influences of heredity and 
training, the king has already revealed in- 


dividuality and force of character. His re- 
cent visit to Aldershot, where parades and 
reviews were dispensed with, and the train- 
ing of the troops was witnessed in detail, was 
a timely innovation. His special knowledge 
is brought into use whenever the fleet is in- 
spected. He converts a royal marine spec- 
tacle into an object-lesson of efficiency. He 
has his own ideas about royal functions, and 
does not hesitate to adopt some of the Ger- 
man Emperor’s methods of supervising the 
fighting services. 

One of the earliest acts of the reign was a 
decisive suggestion that the prime minister 
and the leader of the opposition should ar- 
range a conference respecting constitutional 
questions. Whatever might be the ultimate 
result of the negotiations, it was a judicious 
exercise of the royal prerogative in the direc- 
tion of peace. 

Courage was required for the proposal, for 
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there was little faith that anything could be 
eaccomplished when Edward VII, in spite of 
his brilliant talents for conciliation, had 
failed to bring about compromises on educa- 
tion, licensing, and the democratic budget. 
Nevertheless, George V did not shrink from 
repeating the effort to make peace between 
embittered parties and jealous houses. He 
chose the right moment, and exerted his in- 
fluence without straining the royal preroga- 
tive. He voiced public feeling throughout 
the country in favor*of an armistice. His in- 
tervention was at once a warning against the 
continuance of partizan strife between classes 
and masses, and a judicious overture for a 
statesmanlike settlement between the Houses 
of Parliament. 






































THE POPULARITY OF THE CROWN 


This preliminary study of the character and 
training of the king opens the way for a sur- 
vey of the political and social prospects of 
the reign. Monarchy was discredited during 
the era of the four Georges and William IV; 
but during the last two reigns there has been 
a revival of its power and influence, and 
throughout the empire there has been a live- 
lier feeling of attachment to the royal family. 
There is likely to be a gradual expansion of 
loyalty to the crown during the new Georgian 
period. 

There can be no serious risk of popular 
reaction against monarchy, if the sovereign be 
free from prejudice and neutral in politics, 
and able to work as readily with one prime 
minister as. with another. The present king 
has been suspected of being a Tory at heart, 
like George III. According to current gos- 
sip, he did not conceal his political prefer- 
ences and antipathies when he was Prince of 
Wales. There are detailed accounts of his 
vehement condemnation of the Radical budg- 
et, and his emphatic sympathies with the 
Lords in their conflict with the Commons. 
These reports respecting his extreme conserv- 
atism are probably swollen fictions; but it 
cannot be. doubted that he has been an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, a convinced tariff reformer, and an im- 
perialist, who regards the strengthening of the 
bonds between the mother state and the self- 
governing colonies as the most important work 
of the future. 

So well understood was this political bias 
that when there was a change of reigns, Radi- 
cal politicians bluntly conceded that while the 
prime minister might have safely approached 
King Edward on the subject of guarantees for 
the creation of hundreds of peers, King 
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George would be likely to refuse them out- 
right. 

While the king, as heir to the throne, may 
have talked like an unprogressive Tory in pri- 
vate houses, his partizanship has unquestion- 
ably cooled off since his acceptance of the 
responsibilities of power. He has ceased to 
discuss the budget in shooting-boxes, and 
now broods in dignified silence over the wa- 
ters of party strife. 

The times have changed since George III 
began his reign with a resolute determination 
to get rid of the Whig oligarchy, to restore the 
supremacy of the Tories, and to regain for 
the crown much of the absolute power that 
had been frittered away after 1688. He be- 
came an unmanageable, self-willed party 
leader, and in the course of his struggle 
against the superior statesmen of the day he 
lost the American colonies. 

The evolution of monarchy during the last 
two reigns renders a similar reaction against 
constitutional rule incredible. The king may 
have his own point of view, and his secret 
prejudice against Radicalism, as Queen Vic- 
toria in her time disliked Gladstone and dis- 
trusted Liberalism; but his opinions, like 
hers, will be kept under restraint, and there 
will be no meddlesome activity in party pol- 
itics. Already he has succeeded in disarm- 
ing Radical suspicion by timely appreciation 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s abilities as a finan- 
cier; and there are other evidences of benev- 
olent neutrality. 

George III had been tutored by narrow- 
minded pedagogues, and taught to disliké the 
most eminent men of his time. With the flex- 
ibility of a more tolerant and democratic age, 
George V has been trained for a life of per- 
sonal service for the nation. Like his father, 
he has accepted the constitutional theory that 
there can be no stronghold of power outside 
the council of ministers, and he is content to 
work with them in good faith. 

If the initiative for a conference on con- 
stitutional issues came from him, there was 
no usurpation of authority. He employed 
the resources of his exalted station for a pa- 
cific purpose, and acted for the best interests 
of the nation. In a grave crisis he inter- 
vened with persuasive tact, and sought to pro- 
mote a conciliatory feeling among members 
of both Houses. He has not been a crowned 
intriguer of old Toryism, but an English 
statesman of enlightened optimism. 


GEORGE V AND HIS EMPIRE 


George V seems destined to win unique 
distinction neither in diplomacy nor in peace- 
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making, but as the first imperialist sovereign. 
When he was proclaimed king, he was best 
known as a traveled prince, who had con- 
ducted important functions in nearly 
all sections of the empire. He now 
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with the urgent necessity for binding its mem- 
bers together in indissoluble community of 
feeling. Having himself commanded war- 
ships, he is naturally a “blue-sea” 
champion of a powerful navy. Having 
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represents, as no other British sovereign has 
done with equal intelligence and sympathy, 
the combined loyalty of the allied nations and 
colonies linked together under the crown. 
He has gone about the empire and learned 
how diverse are its racial and industrial in- 
terests; and he has been profoundly impressed 











From a recent photograth by Dinham, Torquay 


visited all the important possessions of the 
crown, and caught the buoyant spirit of the 
empire, he can hardly fail to become a great 
imperialist king. 

The king wrote all the important speeches 
that he delivered during his travels. Apart 
from the electric phrase, “Wake up, Eng- 
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land!” he has not been credited with any 
memorable utterance in the long list of func- 


tions that he has conducted at home or 
abroad. He has labored, however, as stren- 
uously over his speeches and messages as 
Queen Victoria used to toil over the revision 
of diplomatic despatches and other state pa- 
pers. Beginning with a voice less resonant 
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STEPHEN'S ESTATE IN HERTFORDSHIRE~SHOOTING IS THE KING'S 
FAVORITE AMUSEMENT, AND HE IS A FIRST-RATE MARKSMAN 


KING GEORGE PHEASANT-SHOOTING AT BROCKET HALL, 





From a thotograth by the Sport and General Illustrations Company, London 
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and penetrating than his father’s, and with a 
halting and timorous manner, he has steadily- 
improved in clearness of enunciation and style 
of delivery. He might easily have avoided 
the drudgery, but it has helped to make him 
a missioner of empire. 

The shrewd saying attributed to him that 
the American colonies might not have been 
lost if George III had held 
court in New York, is evi- 
dence of the thoughtfulness 
with which he has studied 
the problem of the evolution 
of an empire. It indicates 
the stress likely to be laid, 
during his reign, on colo- 
nial conferences, imperial 
policies, and naval progress. 

As the monarch’s author- 
ity has been increasing with 
the recognition of the head- 
ship of the empire, so must 
his social prestige be en- 
larged as the self-governing 
states are drawn together in 
loyal confidence. When the 
widowed queen led a retired 
life for forty years, trans- 
acting business of state so 
far as possible without ob- 
servation, she was out of 
touch with the social life of 
the nation. During the lat- 
ter part of the period there 
was a garish set revolving 
about the Prince of Wales, 
which was regarded with 
suspicion and coldness by 
the old-fashioned aristocracy 
of the Victorian era. 
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THE KING’S SOCIAL LEADER- 
SHIP 


When Edward VII suc- 
ceeded to the throne, he car- 
ried his friends with him, but 
the jealousies between staid 
old Victorians and smart, 
pleasure-loving Edwardians 
quickly disappeared. With 
his radiant smile and un- 
rivaled fascination, he right- 
fully assumed social leader- 
ship as the head of the 
nation. George V, without 
having a set of his own 
when he was heir to the 
throne, has succeeded to this 
unique supremacy. The im- 
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PRINCESS MARY, THE ONLY DAUGHTER OF KING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY 


From a recent photograth by Lafayette, Dublin 


portance of the royal leadership is not likely 
to decline during his reign, when he is a 
sincere imperialist at the head of an empire 
of commonwealths and dependencies. 

The king’s own tastes are of less conse- 
quence than his convictions. He may prefer 
a quiet, domestic life, and deliverance from 
the artificiality of a court; but let him be 
persuaded that the bonds of empire are pride 
in the throne and attachment to the royal 
family, and he will not neglect any means of 
stimulating loyalty and affection. 

The trend toward pomp and circumstance 
of power is already apparent. It is evident 
that the sovereign has already recognized the 
importance of making London the most bril- 


Jiant capital in Europe, so that it may be 


worthy of the greatness of the British Em- 
pire. It is equally plain that he has accept- 
ed the obligation to sustain the reputation of 
the stateliest of European courts; to impart 
color and glitter to the ordinary functions, 
and to magnify the impressiveness of the coro- 
nation as the consecration of the sovereign to 
the service of the empire. 

The king has begun his reign with moder- 
ate requirements for the civil list, and with 
few changes in the personnel of the house- 
hold. He has maintained continuity between 
the two reigns, so that everything seems to go 
on as before. He has kept the experienced 
officials trained by his father, and has not 
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brought much new blood into the court. The 
Teck princes, naturally, have become more 
promiment in consequence of their close rela- 
tionship with Queen Mary. 

Outside mentors Edward VII did not need, 
so unrivaled were his own knowledge of af- 
fairs and his resources of influence; but there 
were confidential advisers, whom he frequent- 
ly consulted, and whom he sometimes em- 
ployed in complex and delicate transactions. 
Among them was Lord Esher — not a dog- 
matic pedant like Stockmar, who caused mis- 
chief during the earlier years of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign, but a sagacious man of the 
world. George V is likely to make use of his 
versatile mind and conciliatory temper in a 
constitutional crisis. There are no royal fa- 
vorites to be dragged into court or into pol- 
itics, as there were in the earlier Georgian 
reigns. 

Probably, as time goes on, certain social 
figures which have been prominent during re- 
cent years will disappear from court circles 
and smart society. There will be no prema- 
ture dismissals; but when the period of 
mourning is over, and the king and queen 
accept invitations to country-houses, some 
names which formerly appeared in the lists 
of guests will be dropped. Their own con- 
genial friends will be invited when the royal 
preferences are known. 

King George is more conservative and less 
democratic in his tastes than his father was. 
His ideas about social life are more exclusive 
and less flexible. There will be fewer ready- 
made millionaires in his circle of acquaint- 
ance. There will be a reversion to the older 
order of nobility. Smart society and wealthy 
foreigners will be less influential at court. 

There will be fewer journeys abroad than 
there were during the last reign, and longer 
sojourns in Scotland, especially during the 
shooting season. As a marksman, the king 
has few rivals in the privileged class of 
sportsmen. Shooting is his favorite recrea- 
tion, and record “bags” have gone to his 
credit year after year in the society papers. 
He has been an expert in deer-stalking and 
in shooting from butts and over dogs. He 
has loved the breath of the moors, the excite- 
ment of well-ordered drives with beaters, and 
the rattle of the guns. 

His presence at race-courses may be more 
or less perfunctory, but his residences at Bal- 
moral and Windsor, and his visits to country- 
houses with shootings, will be joyous periods 
of relaxation. Almost as enjoyable will be 
his yachting cruises in the Solent and else- 
where, for he is as good a sailor as he is a 
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sportsman, and he has retained a genuine 
and hearty interest in sea-life. 


THE KING’S HOME LIFE 


There is in the capital of the British Em- 
pire an illustrious court with medieval tradi- 
tions and imperial glamour, and at the center 
of it there is a simple family life of genuine - 
Victorian quality. Queen Mary is as Eng- 
lish as the king himself. She is a devoted 
wife and mother, with womanly character of 
strong fiber, and many accomplishments, 
charms, and graces. If she has a laudable 
ambition for playing a great part in the 
reign, she has also a true instinct for pure and 
wholesome living. The royal home, where 
children are trained for the duties and privi- 
leges of exalted station, appeals to the hearts 
of loyal subjects throughout the world, and 
helps to establish an enduring relation of 
personal affection and allegiance. 

More potent than the flatteries of courtiers 
and politicians, or the incense of smart so- 
ciety, is this royal nest among the historic 
English oaks, where the noblest tradition of 
the Victorian reign is cherished. 

In the prime of middle life, the king is not 
a romantic figure, like the girlish Victoria of 
1837,to fascinate men’s imaginations. Neither 
has he the charm of Edward VII in hypno- 
tizing nations by his own natural bonhomie. 
He lacks the German Emperor’s eclectic fac- 
ulty for absorbing information, and does not 
pose as a many-sided genius with a sacred 
mission in world politics. 5‘ 

Prosaic, industrious, and high-minded, he 
has reserves of restrained force, moral prin- 
ciple, and enlightened patriotism. Modern 
in training, and open-minded from wide cir- 
cuits of travel, he has opportunities for su- 
premely useful work. His conservatism might 
be a source of danger, if he were impulsive 
and self-willed; but he has sobriety of judg- 
ment, and there is a safeguard in his flex- 
ibility—the prime virtue of constitutional ru- 
lers, by which they adapt themselves to po- 
litical situations and to the exigencies of state. 

The mother of dull, obstinate George III 
used to din into his ears the shrill exhortation : 

“George, be a king!” 

Queen Alexandra has not needed to repeat 
that parrot cry during the opening months of 
the new reign. Her son may not be destined 
to become a commanding personality in Eu- 
ropean diplomacy; but he can never be less 
than a king —a truly progressive monarch, 
sobered by the responsibilities of power, and 
inspired by the obligation to render personal 
service to the British Empire. 
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YOU'VE GIVEN ME AWAY TO PAGE!” 


ThE FWO SKIP? EAS 


BY OWEN OLIVER 


‘AUTHOR OF “THE ANNIHILATOR,” “IN. SAFE HANDS,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED BY LESTER RALPH 


TN the days of my youth I flattered myself 
| that I was a spendthrift, but I am 

afraid that, for a millionaire’s son, my 
ideas of extravagance were elementary. Any- 
how, my father generally thought it cheaper 
to pay my bills than to spend time complain- 
ing of them. He is Silas Bunney Tank, the 
railroad man, and his time is worth a dollar 
a second. 

The batch that I gave him on my twenty- 
third birthday was such an improvement that 
he sent for me. 

“Look here,” he said, “if I square this lot, 
youll have to marry and settle down to 
business.” 

“Hadn’t I better settle down first?” I 
suggested. 
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I didn’t specially want to marry, but I’d 
always wanted to be in the business. Hither- 
to my father had objected that I was “too 
irresponsible.” 

“Very well,” he agreed. “You can go 
across the pond and get the hang of the Lon- 
don branch. Page will teach you.” 

“There’s nothing to do in the London 
branch,” I objected. 

So far as I could make out, the London 
branch existed chiefly to provide employment 
for the Hon. Talbot Page, and the Hon. 
Talbot Page existed chiefly to introduce me 
into English society. A duchess had once 
turned up her nose at the governor, so he had 
made up his mind that we would hobnob 
with the British peerage, 
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“Then you'll have plenty of time to look 
round for a wife,’ father retorted coolly. 
“Peer’s daughter! Otherwise you can please 
yourself.” 

I meant to please myself, peer’s daughter 
or not, but I didn’t tell father. He is ob- 
stinate. So am I. 

I went over to London, and Page put me 
into high society, with a view to marriage. 
Society was kind to me with the same view. 
I didn’t care for it, and decided to have a 
holiday. I spoke to Harder about it. He was 
the chap that old Page had given me for a 
private secretary—a good sport and a good 
fellow, and too clever quite to conceal his 
cleverness, though he tried. The English 
aristocracy are ashamed of brains. 

“Look here, Harder,” I said, “I’m sick 
of being hunted like a marriageable rabbit. 
I want a close season. Let’s go some place 
where not a soul will know me!” 

“The Broads,” he proposed promptly. 
“We could have a little yacht, and do for 
ourselves.” 

We slipped off the next morning, hired a 
little five-tonner called the Fairy, and set 
out from Wroxham. Harder sailed her and 
I did the cooking. We shared the cleaning- 
up and the foraging for provisions in the 
country villages. We dressed anyhow, and 
didn’t trouble to shave every day. Harder 
looked like a tramp, and I looked like a boat- 
man, having taken to a blue sweater, which 
only professional skippers wear on the Broads. 
We had a good time. 

On the fourth evening we had just tied 
up at Ranworth Staithe, when another yacht 
came in. She was called Moonshine. There 
were three people aboard, besides the skipper 
—a lad of sixteen, a young girl of eighteen, 
a pretty little miss with a plait, and a 





gorgeous beauty of about twenty-two. She 
made me feel breathless. 
“Oh, Harder!” I muttered. “What a 


girl!” 

Harder glanced up for an instant from 
lacing the awning. 

“ All face,” he pronounced, and went on 
with his lacing. “The youngster’s worth a 
dozen of her, if I’m any judge.” 

“You aren’t,” I said. ‘“ You cold-blooded 
frog!” 

He laughed. 

“Wait. till you’re seven and twenty,” he 
remarked. 

I didn’t argue with him—he’s so con- 
foundedly superior!—but I made up my 
mind that the beauty was my fate, and I’d 
got to know her somehow. 
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After tea, Harder went ‘off seeking for pro- 
visions. I got into conversation with the 
skipper of the beauty’s yacht, who was ready 
enough to talk. He was a Potter Heigham 
man, and didn’t know the Wroxham boat- 
men very well. He took me for a new skip- 
per—the blue sweater did it!—and spoke of 
Harder as my “ governor.” His people were 
very troublesome, he complained. They 
made him sail more than the proper daily 
amount, and when there was no wind he had 
to “quant” for hours. (It’s a long pole 
that they push the boats with.) 

“They’re looking for a chap named Tank,” 
he said. “Seen anything of him?” 

“T think there was a fellow of that name 
at Ludham yesterday,” I said. 

“What was he in?” he asked like a shot. 
“Tt’s a quid if I find him.” 

“The Myrtle, I think,” I answered; and 
he promised to stand me a long drink if he 
got the sovereign. 

“Why do they want to find him?” I asked. 

“Girl’s setting her cap at him,” he stated, 
“He’s got a pot of money, from what I’ve 
overheard.” 

“What’s their name?” I inquired. 

“ Page,” he said; and then I saw the trap! 

I went back on the Fairy, and fumed till 
Harder -came. He was smoking a pipe, and 
carrying a paper package of chops, and a 
loaf of bread, and a bag of apples, and a 
couple of bottles, and looked more like a 
tramp than ever. 

“Now for supper!” he chuckled, dump- 
ing his load in the well. 

“Darn supper!” I growled. “We'll 
have it out first. You’ve given me away to 
Page!” 

He worked his lips in and out and looked 
at me by the light of the solitary candle in 
the tent. It was made with an awning over 
the well; and that’s the part of the boat that 
isn’t decked. 

“TI told him we were coming on thd 
Broads,” he owned, “if you call that giving 
yeu away. He’s responsible to your father, 
you see, and I’m responsible to him.” 

“You said you hadn’t fixed up our pro- 
gram, and we’d have to leave it to the wind,” 
I reminded him. 

“That’s right,” he said. “I only told him 
we were coming on the Upper Broads.” 

“ And the name of the boat?” 

“No. I haven’t told him that. I ought to 
have wired, but I wasn’t going to give him 
the chance of recalling us. Well?” 

“T suppose,” I remarked, “you’re not a 
liar?” 
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He put his elbows on the table. “No,” he assured me. 


“If I were you,” he said, in a voice like “It’s Page,” I told him. 
freezing water, “I’d stick to that supposi- He whistled. 
tion. It will save a row. You young ass!” “’They’re looking all over the Broads for a 
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I HAD FORGOTTEN THAT I WAS A BOATMAN, AND WAS DISCUSSING ‘‘MADAMA BUTTERFLY” 


We stared at each other. chap named Tank. The skipper’s to have a 
“It isn’t to save a row,” I said at last, sov for finding him.” 
“but I don’t think you’re a liar, Harder. He leaned back and laughed. 


” 


Do you know the name of that girl? “So that’s old Page’s game!” he said. 
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“He wants to marry you off to his sister 
without quarreling with your governor! 
Well, she shall have a good dance over the 
Broads if she wants to catch you. I told 
you she was all looks, didn’t I?” 

“And I told you you were wrong,” I 
said stubbornly. “I’m going to prove it. 
I mean to talk to 
the girl, and not 
let her know who 
I am, and—look 
here, Harder, this 
is deadly serious 
to me. Do you 
give me your word 
of honor that you 
are not init? And 


that you won’t be? And that she sha’n’t get 
a chance to know me through you?” 

“My word of honor,” he said readily. 
“T’m not in it; she doesn’t know me, and 
sha’n’t; and I’ll let you play your own hand 
on one condition—that you won’t let her find 
out who you are, unless and until you find 
that she’s willing to marry you as a poor 


” 
. 


man 
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I gave him my word, and then we fried the 
chops and had supper. 

It was ten o’clock, and we were sitting on 
the stern, smoking, when the skipper of the 
beauty’s yacht staggered down to the stage 
with a pal. His yacht was lying a little way 
out, so the pal put him off in a dingey. He 
stepped on the 


stern and _ stag- 
gered along the 
waterway. The 


waterway is a 
narrow side-deck, 
outside the cab- 
in top and the 
well. Then he 
fell against the 
awning and car- 
omed into the wa- 
ter with a splash. 
It wasn’t more 
than four feet 
deep, but he 
couldn’t swim, 
and was too drunk 
to find his feet. 
His mate jumped 
on the yacht and 
leaned over, gro- 
ping for him in 
the dark. 

“Pull yourself 
together, Bill!” 
counseled. 
“Pull yourself to- 
gether!” 

Bill said nothing. His mate 

was hauling him up by the back 

of his sweater, leaving his head 

‘dangling in the water, so his silence 

was not surprising. He was half 

drowned when I pushed over there 

in our dingey and fished him out. His 

drunken mate nearly throttled him, trying 

to pull his sweater over his head without 

unbuttoning it, and I bundled him into his 
boat and sent him off. 

“T’d like to chuck you off, too, you drunken 
brute!” I told the skipper. “ You're a nice 
chap to be running a lady’s boat!” 

“Send him ashore!” a haughty female 
voice cried through the skylight of the first 
cabin, where the ladies would sleep. “I 
won’t have him aboard again! Perhaps you 
could find me another skipper, my good 
man?” 

She evidently took me for a boatman, and 
I had a sudden idea. 

“Well, ma’am,” I said, “I don’t know of 
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-any about here. You’d have to send to 
‘Wroxham or Potter Heigham, I expect. But 
my governor’s able to manage his boat for 
fimself if he likes, and I dare say he’d turn 
me over to you for a few days.” 

‘We struck the batgain there and then, 
through the skylight. I was to have twenty- 
five, shillings a week and my board, and 
sixpeace a day for beer. I took the skipper 
ashore, deposited him in a humble lodging, 
and went back to tell Harder. He laughed 
till he cried. 

“ You ve “forgotten one thing, my boy,” he 
cried. “You haven’t the: remotest notion of 
sailing a boat.” 

“By Jove!” I owned. “Ishaven’t, now I 
come to think of it!” ~\ 

“And you gon’t know the, geography of 
the Broads.” 

“No,” I agreed. “Get out aN map and 
show me.” . 

He whistled. ’ 

“You’re going on with it?” 

“ Of-course!” 

He didn’t argue, but fished out a map 
and taught me the geography of the place. 
Next he gave me instructions in sailing, 
illustrating the points with a picce of chalk 
on the top of the table. Then he went 
dround our boat with a candle, showing me 
which ropes were which. The candle gener- 
ally blew out at the critical moment, so I 
didn’t get things very clear. in my mind. 

When we had finished this, we went to 
bed. Harder laughed in his sleep—if the 
beggar wasn’t shamming—while I lay awake, 
planning a course of action. I would bea 
superior sort of boatman, I decided—a gen- 
tleman down on his luck. If I could win 
the beauty under these conditions, I need 
have no doubt of her affection. 


II 


I wENT aboard the Moonshine at half- 
past six the next morning, and began tidying 
up the fore-peak, where the skipper’s berth 
was. The youth—his name was Harry Page 
—came out, nodded to me, and went off in 
their dingey for a wash. The beauty did 
not appear before breakfast. The pigtail girl 
came out in a pemang Emm looking as fresh 
as paint. 

“So you’re the new shin,” she said. 
“T want you to let me sail the boat some- 
times. I understand it, but they think I 
don’t.” 

“All right, missie,” I said. “We'll see. 
I’m a bit strange to this boat myself, and 
hardly know what is what yet.” 


2 
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I dived down the hatch for some hot water 
to wash the supper things that my predeces- 
sor had left dirty. When I put out my head 
again, the pigtail girl was sitting on the end 
of the cabin top, beside the mast, and smiling 
at my searches in the confusion of the fore- 
peak. 

“There’s a brush to do them with,” she 
explained. “It’s in the corner. Look!” 
She pointed down the hatch. “You wash 
them and I’ll wipe. I always help.” 

So we washed up the things between us. 
Then she went and laid the breakfast in the 
well while I boiled the water and fried eggs 
and bacon. She ran forward every now and 
then to see how I was getting on. She was a 
nice, friendly girl, and I thought she’d make 
a good sister-in-law. 

She served out my breakfast, and ran for- 
ward with that, too. 

“You're very kind, 
edged. 

“T want to be good friends,” 


missie,” I acknowl- 


she ex- 


“plained, “so that you'll let me sail the boat. 


I re 
lieve I da. 
“We'll see,” I promised; 
friends, missje, Fight enough.” 

After breakfast there was a lot more 
washing-up afi clearing things away; and, 
as nobody helped, except the pigtail girl, it 
took a long while, “She was very active, and 
even took down the awning and: unrolled the 
sail-cover and stowed them aiway. 

“Now,” she said, “we're ready to start, 
aren’t we?” 

“Ye-es,”’ I assented. 

I was trying to recollect how Bswas to do 
it. I looked over to Harder and made sig- 
nals of distress, and he called: 

“ Hi, skipper!” he said. 
help me for a minute, will you?” 

I jumped into the dingey and went over to 


do understand it, but they won’t be- 


“but we’ll be 


him, and, while I helped get his boat ready, 


he whispered instructions. 

“First find the topping-lift,” he directed: 
“Tt will be here—like this. Hoist up the 
boom a few inches, and ask that jolly little 
thing with -the pigtail to lift the crutches 
away. Let the boom down again for the 
moment; fold up the crutches, and shy them 
into the dingey. Then hoist up the jib—this 
rope, see. The hook on the lift goes in this 
eye. Next haul up your mainsail as far as it 
will go. Make it tight—like this. Mind the 
rope’s fast, or you'll have the whole show 
come down. ‘Then make this rope tight— 
not too tight—as I explained last night. 


Then go astern and fasten up the jib-sheet— 
s 


“ Just come and. 
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leave just enough play to let it run over. It 
crosses by itself, I see. So you’ve only one 
cleat, not two, as we have. You'll only 
have to deal with the mainsail, and leave the 
jib to adjust itself, you understand, not pull 
it over as I do. Next see that the main- 
sheet is fast, so that the end won’t run out 
of the blocks, but leave it loose. Then go 
ahead and pull up the anchor. Ask Pigtail to 
stand at the helm. Have the quant ready. 
As soon as the anchor’s up, push off on the 
port bow—” 

“Which is that?” I asked. 

“Left hand, you chump! Tell Pigtail to 
put the tiller hard over on the same side— 
boat goes the reverse way, you know.” 

“T know that!” I claimed. 

“ About all you do! When you’ve turned 
nearly at right angles, tell her to pull in the 
sheet tight. Then run down and take the 
tiller. As she gets round, let the sheet right 
out again. You'll have the wind dead be- 
hind. Steer straight for that opening— 
where we came in. It’s a narrow channel, 
and you'll be aground if you get 0 tof it. 
I'll be just ahead. Follow me, and do as I 
do—or let Pigtail. I expect she-knows more 
about it than you do!” 

“T’ll put my trust in Pigtail, ” T said. 
“ Come and help us off when we're aground.” 

I returned to my new yacht and laboriously 
carried out Harder’s directions. The beauty 
and her brother—he was an effeminate young 
ass, and never offered to lend a hand—read 
without lifting their eyes from their books. 
Pigtail acted as crew, watching for every 
word or sign, with her eager little face alert. 
One couldn’t help liking the girl. 

By some freak of fortune things went all 
right. As soon as we were fairly going, the 
beauty and her brother asked if they could 
go and lie on the fore-deck. 

“Yes,” I said, “if you keep your heads 
low when the jib crosses over.” Harder al- 
ways told me that. 

“Tt won’t with the wind behind,” Pigtail 
suggested, with a surprised glance at me. 

“T meant presently,” I said, “when we 
turn, missie.” 

“My sister thinks she understands sail- 
ing,” the beauty said, with a toss of her 
head. It was the first time she had spoken 
to me, except to say good morning. Evi- 
dently I was merely a part of the boat to her; 
and somehow I didn’t care. She showed up 


badly when I compared her with the jolly 
little pigtail girl. 

“Tt seems to me that she has a good idea 
of it,” I stated; and, when the others had 
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gone forward, I whispered to Pigtail: “Take 
the helm and try, missie,” I said. “Tl tell 
you if you’re going wrong. You’ve got to 
keep us straight for that opening. It’s a 
narrow channel, you see.” 

“ Thank you,” the girl said, and stood 
up beside the tiller, while I stared knowingly 
at the sail, and watched Harder’s boat to see 
what he was doing. 

She sailed as straight as a die for the open- 
ing. ‘Then we turned a little, and the sail 
swung across with a bang that startled me. 

“Why does it do that?” she asked. 

I really hadn’t the least idea why it did, 
so I temporized. 

“Come, come, missie,” I protested. “See 
if you can’t think it out.” 

She considered, with her finger on her 
chin. She was a pretty youngster, I decided 
—not an overpowering beauty, like her sister, 
but dainty and provoking in her demure way. 

*T suppose,” she suggested, “the wind 
isn’t exactly behind, and it pushes the sail 
over to the side that is most in front of it. 
They call it jibing, don’t they?” 

“That’s it,” I said with relief. “ You'll 
make a sailor, missie! Which way are we 
going this morning?” 

She asked her sister, and her sister whis- 
pered to her brother, and he came and talked 
to me in his haw-haw way. 

“We want to find two chaps named 
Harder and—er—Tank,” he said. - “ We—I 
don’t know them exactly, but—er—they’re 
friends of friends, and—TI’d like to see 
whether they’re the sort to know before I 
speak to them, you see.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said. “Mind, missie! 
You’re geting near the bank.” 

Pigtail put the boat out more in the center. 
She was flushed, and looked as if she did not 
relish the conversation. 

“Seen anything of them?” the youth 
asked. 

“Well,” I said, “now you mention it, I 
remember a gentleman calling another gen- 
tleman ‘ Harder’ up at Ludham yesterday. 
They were by themselves in a boat some- 
thing like this, only smaller. Might have 
been the Myrtle. Yes, that’s it, I expect. 
They were talking of going up to Stalham.” 

“We'll go to Stalham,” he decided. 

Then he rejoined the beauty forward. Pig- 
tail drummed impatiently with her foot. 

“Seems as you’re not very anxious to find 
them, missie,” I suggested. 

“T’m not,” she said emphatically. 

I was glad to find that she was not a man- 
hunter; but I might have known it. She 
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was such an upright and downright little 
person. 

“T’ll remember that in future,” I told her, 
watching Harder’s boat. 

We were coming to the Bure, and had to 
turn at a sharp angle. To my horror he 
went to the left, while we were going to the 
right. I saw that he pulled in the sail, so 
I supposed that we should have to let ours 
out more, aS we were turning in the other 
direction. 

I told Pigtail so. She lopked at me and 
laughed. 

“You’re trying to see if I know!” she 
declared. ‘‘ Please don’t tease me, because I 
really want to learn. I have to pull it in to 
go across the wind, don’t I?” 

“Yes, missie,” I agreed. 

I hoped she was correct. 
was, for we turned all right. 

We went along comfortably for a time with 
a light side breeze. I even ventured to take 
the tiller for a bit, and we talked. We had 
talked for half an hour and got on to music, 
and I had forgotten that I was a_boat- 
man, and was discussing “ Madama Butter- 
fly.” Then I caught Pigtail eying me curi- 
ously, and I hastily relapsed into indifferent 
English. 


She ‘evidently 


III 


WE came to the mouth of the Ant at last. 
Harder had turned in pursuit, but he was 
far behind, and I didn’t know what would 
happen when I tried to turn the boat. 

“Now, missie,” I proposed, “we'll see if 
you know how to sail this bend,” and I gave 
her the tiller. 

She let the sail right out as we rounded the 
corner, and we flew away, leaving Harder 
farther behind. grasped one principle of 
sailing, I thought—that you let the sail out 
when you are in front of the wind, and pull 
it tight when the wind is on the side. In 
some of the bends, when the wind was partly 
behind and partly sideways, she let the sail 
half out; so I noted that, too. I began to 
think that I knew a lot about sailing; and 
then I saw Ludham Bridge ahead. 

It was only a very low, narrow arch. I 
thought that the boat would go through, 
except the mast. It was evident that the 


mast wouldn’t; so I was in a regular fix. 
“We'd better stop here and have lunch,” I 
proposed. oor 
It would give Handler time to come up, I 
thought, and I couldask him what to do. 
“We might go thrgugh the bridge first, 
don’t you think?” Pigtail said. 


“Then we 
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should be ready to go on after lunch. I can 
steer while you get the mast down.” 

I stared at her helplessly. Harder and I 
hadn’t been under any bridges, and I hadn’t 
the least idea how to take down the mast. 

“You see,” I explained, “I—I’m new to 
this boat.” 

Pigtail looked at me fixedly. 

“Yes,” she agreed, “I see that.” She 
eyed me doubtfully for a time, and bit her 
lips. “The mast unfastens down in the fore- 
peak,” she volunteered at length. “ There’s 
a weight on the end as a counterpoise.” 

“Yes,” I said humbly. 

I went forward and got down the hatch. 
I could see where the mast unfastened, but 
the stove and all sorts of tins and pans were 
in the way, and then a doubt occurred to me 
whether I ought to let down the sails first, 
or the wires that held the mast at the side. 
Harder called them “stays.” I was still 
hesitating when I heard Pigtail call: 

“Skipper! Skipper!” 

I put my head out of the hatch, and saw 
that we were close to the bridge! 

“Shall I put in here?” she called, and 
motioned to the bank. 

“Yes, please,” I said. 

“Are you ready with the anchor?” she 
asked; and I jumped out and seized it. 

“Yes, miss,” I said. 

She laid the yacht gently against the shore 
—Harder couldn’t have done it better—and 
I jumped off and made fast. Then we pre- 
pared lunch. She did not bring mine, but 
left me to fetch it. She avoided my eyes, 
and did not speak to me except to whisper 
some directions about lowering and raising 
the mast, before we set out again. I suc- 
ceeded in executing them, and we got through 
the bridge, and sailed slowly along the Upper 
Ant. 

The wind had dropped and we did little 
more than drift. When the tide turned we 
began to go backward; so I took up the 
quant. 

It was an enormous pole, and almost too 
heavy to lift. You dig the spiked end in 
the mud, put your shoulder against the round 
end, and walk from the bow to the stern of 
the boat, along the narrow side deck, pushing. 
Then you walk forward, and do it again. I 
did it about fifty times, and it made me pant. 
Pigtail stood at the tiller, watching my un- 
practised efforts. The others were lying on 
cushions, in the bows, reading, and ‘took no 
notice. 

After fifty-odd pushes, the quant stuck 
hard in the mud, and I was too much ex- 
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hausted to wrench it out. I should have 
been pulled into the water if Pigtail had not 
grabbed me by the blue sweater. She tugged 
at me, and I tugged at the quant, and at last 
it came out. I panted and mopped my fore- 
head. The others had not noticed, luckily. 

“T’ll quant now,” she offered. 

“Indeed,” I said, “ you sha’n’t!” 

“Well,” she said defiantly, “if you won’t 
let me quant, I won’t steer! You have to 
teach me the whole business, you know, Mr. 
Boatman.” She smiled sarcastically, and I 
lifted the quant savagely, to go on again; 
but she touched my arm, “ You’re too done 
up to go on,” she whispered, “and it will 
give you away, if we stop!” 

“What a little brick you are!” 
warmly. 

She took the quant and tramped up and 
down the side, pushing bravely. I had a 
new sensation when I saw that little girl 
struggling with the huge pole—doing my 
work just to avoid giving me away. It was 
a sensation of partnership, as if I wanted to 
walk behind and hold her in my arms and 
help push. I think I shall feel like that all 
the rest of my life! 

In a few minutes a quiet breeze sprang up, 
and she put down the quant and came and 
sat in the well. I offered her the tiller, but 
she shook her head. 

“Teach me, then, please,” I said humbly. 
“T need it.” 

“Why did you pretend to be a boatman?” 
she asked. “I suppose it was sis?” 

“Tt was,” I said; “but it isn’t. 
wouldn’t look at a poor man.” 

“No,” Pigtail agreed, “she wouldn’t.” 

“T don’t want her to,” I stated. 

“Then you can make some excuse to go, 
and we will find a real boatman.” 

“Tet me stay,” I urged, “and learn sail- 
ing from you. We’re pretty good friends, I 
think. Why didn’t you give me away?” 

She flashed a look at me. 

“Do you think I am the sort to give any 
one away?” she asked. “I saw through you 
from the first.” 

“And you let me stay! 
please! ” 

She did not answer, and I took silence for 
consent. 


I said 


She 


Let me stay still, 


IV 


WE meandered on all the afternoon, up the 
dreamy Ant, with its border of rushes and 
water-lilies hemming in a stream so narrow 
that the boat almost brushed the edges on 
either side. I steered, and Pigtail directed 
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me in whispers. We crossed Barton Broad 
and found the river again, and went on to 
Stalham; and there we made fast for the 
night. 

After tea, the beauty and her brother went 
for a walk. Pigtail stayed behind. She was 
going to sit in the dingey and fish, she said; 
but, instead of fishing, she helped me wash 
up, and then we sat and talked. Oh, wise 
little Pigtail! How she talked! 

The stars peeped out, and the moon; and 
the wind came murmuring over the placid 
broad. Books and music and dances and 
society and riches—we talked of all these; 
and all these, said little Pigtail, were noth- 
ing to living your life; and living your life 
was doing things for other people. 

“Even people who are wicked shams and 
don’t deserve it, and can’t sail and can’t 
quant!” she told me, with a laugh in her 
eyes. 

“It makes them want to deserve it,” I 
said, “even if they know they never can.” 

‘ Presently the beauty and the boy returned. 
They brought some one else with them. I 
knew him as soon as he stepped aboard. It 
was Page—old Page! 

He knew me, too. I held up a candle for 
them to step on the plank from the stage to 
the boat, and the light happened to fall upon 
my face. 

“Good gracious!” he cried. “Tank!” 

The boy jumped, and the beauty gave a 
sharp cry of astonishment. Pigtail made a 
funny little sound in her throat. I don’t 
suppose any one else heard; but if a thou- 
sand people shouted, and she just whispered, 
I should hear her. 

“T thought I’d earn an honest penny for 
once in my life,” I said. “Twenty-five shil- 
lings a week, sixpence a day for beer, and 
food found!” 

“T think it was a chivalrous ¢esire to help 
a woman in distress,” the beauty said. 
“Thank you, Mr. Tank.” 

She held out her hands, and was all 
smiles. We sat down in the tent over the 
well and talked. The beauty was most gra- 
cious to me, and the boy was affable. Page 
sat and smiled and rubbed his hands. Provi- 
dence had a way of picking out the people 
who ought to know one another, he senten- 
tiously remarked, and it was no use quarrel- 
ing with Providence. 

Pigtail had disappeared. I could just see 
the dingey through the awning curtains. I 
thought I could distinguish a figure in it. 

After half an hour I slipped out through 
the canvas curtains and stood on the coun- 
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ter. There was a silent figure in the dingey. 
I stepped down into the boat, untied the 
painter, and pushed off. Then I took the 
oars and rowed softly. They did not know 
that we had gone till we were hidden in the 
dark. Presently we ran aground among some 
weeds; and then Pigtail found her voice. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Oh! You—you bad 
sailor!” 

Her voice shook. 
leaned toward her. 

“T’m a bad sailor,” I said, “and I expect 
I’ll always be running aground, but—but— 


I put down the oars and 





will you sail with me—and teach me—all 
my life? Oh, little girl! Little girl!” 
“T will sail with you,” said Pigtail. “1f 


you float, I will float; and if you go down, I 
will go down.” 

I found a wet face against mine, and a 
trembling girl in my arms. The wind rustled 
the reeds that lay about us, like a cradle. 
The moon came peeping over the edge of the 
reeds. It lay upon my little girl’s face, and 


DREAM SHORE 


STEP a day-dream’s length with me, 
And we stand beside a sea 

White with sails from lands afar— 
Country of the evening star, 
Province of the moon, the port 
Ruled by fair Titania’s court, 

And the climes where Fancy dwells 
In dream-guarded citadels. 


° See, a galleon freighted deep 
With the merchandise of sleep— 
Perfume from the lotus lands, 
Wreaths eritwined by angel hands; 
Balm for eye and ear and brain, 
Anodyne for care and pain; 
Frankincense and myrrh and musk 
From the shadowy isles of dusk. 


On the water’s farthest verge, 

Just where sky and mountain merge, 
Dreams are slipping to the sea; 
Hear them call to you and me: 
“Fast across the sea we sail, 
Wafted by a starlit gale; 

Soon our magic will be wrought 

In the thoroughfares of thought! 


Let us longer linger here 
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made a gentle, white saint of her. I kissed 
her reverently; and deep down in my heart 
I prayed a prayer. 

“T don’t know what your father will say,” 
Page protested, when I told him that I was 
going to marry Maisie. That is her name. 

“T do,” I said. “The governor is a sen- 
sible man.” 

I treated him as such—sent a photo of 
Maisie, and a frank account of the whole 
affair. I intended to settle down and marry, 
I said. He cabled back: 


Marry and settle down. 


He cabled Maisie his love, and the present 
of a new yacht. She named it the Two 
Skippers. 

“To claim your share of the command?” 
father suggested, when he came over. 

“No, dear,” she answered—nobody else 
would dare to “dear” father!—“to claim 
my share of the work!” 

There you have Maisie! 





On the busy world’s frontier, 
Leaving inland all the whir, 

All the clamor and the stir; 
Hearing but the plash of waves 
Echoed in the coral caves, 
Watching ship and shallop float 


On to havens dim, remote! 


Clarence Urmy 
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BY KATHARINE EGGLESTON 


THE BACHELORS’ DINNER 


Ava 


AUTHOR OF “THE KIDNAPING OF HELEN HALL," ETC. 


““’M ready for something serious now,” 
] Margaret Waldon said as she stirred 
her tea. 

“Does that mean Joe?” Alice Winthrop 
asked, helping herself to a third lump of 
sugar. 

“Well, it might!” 
blushed a little. 

“SoamI!” Wilda Thayer cried with en- 
thusiasm. “I've had my summer at Tuxedo, 
and it was a dream! But one can’t go on 
dreaming forever. You have to wake up and 
think about—” 

“Wallace Ames,” Margaret interpolated. 

“Do you know, Margaret,” Alice began, 
“T have always wondered what particular 
device you took to stand Joe off. He was so 
dreadfully in earnest!” 

“Yes, he was,” Margaret agreed, with a 
satisfied little nod which somehow gave the 
impression that she realized what a provoca- 
tion to desperate courting she provided. “ But, 
you see, I told him that I couldn’t think of 
being married till I had had a taste of offi- 
cial life. I couldn’t settle down to humdrum 
married existence just as father had been 
sent to the Senate. It was too much to ask 
of one girl!” 

“And he realized it?” Katharine Court- 
ney inquired. 

“Well, he couldn’t very well marry me un- 
less I was willing, could he?” Margaret 
asked, smiling. 

“T told Wallace that I’d be ready after 
this summer,” Wilda Thayer continued. “I 
knew there were going to be things that would 
make Tuxedo too good to miss; and I wasn’t 
going to miss it. That was just the whole 
thing, and he had to make up his mind to 
wait.” 

“We've been telling you why we put off 
our weddings, Alice. It’s your turn now,” 
Margaret said, turning to the slender, expen- 
sive-looking girl in the modish fall gown 
that talked subtly of disguised detail repre- 
senting a month’s salary for the average man. 


Margaret laughed and 
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“Papa and mama had a very plain talk 
with Hardin, and he—we decided to put it 
off indefinitely.” 

The reply was evasive, and the other girls 
glanced quickly at the speaker. They had 
rather more curiosity about Alice’s postponed 
wedding than about any of the others. Each 
one considered the advisability of pushing 
the matter to a point where the self-contained 
Miss Winthrop must either do some more 
explaining or feel herself underestimated, ac- 
tually suspected of having been jilted by 
Hardin Norris. 

It was Katharine Courtney who broke the 
silence. 

“Tt looks a little as if you had all put off 
marrying till there was nothing else interest- 
ing to do—had made a kind of last resort 
of it!” 

“A girl gives up a great deal,” Alice 
affirmed positively. 

“She might be supposed to get something 
in exchange,” Katharine suggested. 

“What a mopey crowd!” Beatrice An- 
struther cried, crossing the threshold into 
Margaret’s gray and green boudoir, with 
every indication of health and happiness riot- 
ing in her cheeks and eyes and buoyant car- 
riage. ‘“ What’s the matter?” 

“We were considering a very serious ques- 
tion,” Margaret said, after the girls had greet- 
ed the blooming young, matron at whose June 
wedding they had helped to make an impres- 
sive pageant. 

“You look happy,” Alice observed, study- 
ing her friend critically. 

“So that’s your serious question!” Mrs. 
Anstruther exclaimed, making an intuitive 
leap into the very heart of the situation. 

“Had all the fun you want for the last year, 
and now you are ready to make Hardin Nor- 
ris”—she glanced at Alice as she spoke the 
name—‘“and Wallace Ames ”—Wilda’s face 
flushed under her gaze— “and Joe Gary 
miserable.” 

“T don’t think they regard it in that light,” 
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Alice said, with one of her frigid assump- 
tions of dignity. 

“T hope they don’t!” Mrs. Anstruther ob- 
served, as if she had inside information that 
led her to doubt the statement. 

Katharine, being rather less concerned with 
heart complications than the others, felt no 
hesitancy in inquiring into the meaning of 
the young matron’s sphinxlike look of wis- 
dom. 

“What’s the inside, Beatrice? You owe 
us any tips that your experience enables you 
to give.” 

“Oh, I’m not doing any matrimonial mis- 
sionarying! I have my hands full with do- 
mestic matters; I’m not hunting out foreign 
heathen to train!” 

For a moment, none of the girls spoke. It 
was too obvious that Beatrice was thinking 
longer thoughts than she chose to put into 
words. 

“Have you seen Hard—Mr. Norris late- 
ly?” Alice asked with evident difficulty. 

“Oh, yes!” Beatrice responded airily. 
“We dined with him and Joe just last week.” 

“Oh!” was Alice’s only comment. 

But Katharine had no delicate pride that 
held her silent. 

“Where did you go?” 

“To their house,” Beatrice answered, 
amused at the stiffening to attention that 
marked two figures. 

“Their house?” Katharine obligingly ex- 
claimed. 

“Their apartment, rather. 
somest thing you ever saw!” 
sodizec 

“We ever saw! We didn’t know they had 
<n : partment!” Margaret exclaimed, her cu- 
\iosity overcoming her pride. “Did you, 
Alice?” she added, appealing to the one 
who, next to herself, would be most likely 
to be informed. 

Alice shook her head and looked to Bea- 
trice for further enlightenment. 

“Mr. Ames is in the same—”’ 

“What?” Wilda cried with characteristic 
impetuosity. 

“Yes, they have a whole floor. 
latial! ” 

“Where is Bobby Milner?” Katharine de- 
manded, taking a sudden personal interest. 

“He’s just back from abroad, you know—” 

“He has been back more than two weeks! 
Is he in that apartment? If he isn’t there 


It’s the hand- 
Beatrice rhap- 


It’s pa- 


yet, he never will be, if—if I can help it!” 
Katharine cried with a noticeable uncertain- 
ty as she tried hurriedly to make an inven- 
tory of her powers of prevention. 


“They spoke of having you girls there for 
dinner some—”’ Beatrice was beginning; but 
a chorus of interruptions stilled her. 

“Oh, did they! Make them ask us soon!” 

“Tell them—tell Mr.-Norris he’ll have to 
ask us very soon,” Alice said. “I’m going 
to two or three house-parties in the next few 
weeks. I shall be in town for just a few 
days now.” 

“You see, they have to hurry if they want 
us all,” Margaret urged. 

“T’ll do my best; but—” Beatrice paused. 

“But what?” Alice said, laying aside her 
dignity and getting frankly cross at Bea- 
trice’s manner. 

“T happen to know that they are having 
all sorts of affairs, and I don’t believe they 
can squeeze you in; but I’ll feel around and 
find out,” she said magnanimously, while she 
inwardly rejoiced at the downcast faces of 
the girls. 

She seemed almost to hear the creaking of 
the tables as they turned. 


IT 


A WEEK later the invitation was forth- 
coming. With Beatrice chaperoning, the four 
girls went to the men’s apartment, prepared 
for regaining the ascendency that seemed 
threatened by this inexplicable move into 
bachelor quarters. But for some reason Alice 
wore a gown that represented scarcely half 
the number of her father’s dollars that usual- 
ly found their way into her dinner-gowns. 

Every detail was seen and carefully lined 
up into a sort of mental account, to be fig- 
ured out later by the eager eyes of the piqued 
and curious girls as they. entered the apart- 
ment. The three men had pooled their do- 
mestic interests, and the profit on the invest- 
ment showed up bravely in a Japanese but- 
ler, a trim little maid in the bedroom where 
the girls were laying aside their wraps, and, 
best of all, a cook who could cook! 

“My, isn’t this room a beauty!” Kath- 
arine said, breaking the pause during which 
the girls rested from asking questions about 
how they looked. 

“What do you think of our housekeep- 
ing?” Joe asked, glancing with pardonable 
pride over the table at which his own and his 
fellow apartmenters had seated their girl 
guests. 

“Tt’s—very nice,” Alice replied, filling a 
breach that none of the others tried to mend. 

“Very nice!” Beatrice exclaimed. “Well, 
rather! It’s perfect! I tegin to feel sorry 
for my poor husband. All this luxury with- 
out the nuisance of a wife! I begin to see 
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what an incision into the body of a man’s 
selfishness a wife is.” 

“Beatrice!” Alice 
friend’s disloyalty. 

“It’s the truth! You do not need us!” 
the young matron insisted, looking at Hardin 
and Joe. 

But Hardin and Joe were looking—at 
Alice and Margaret. 

“Tt seems to be human nature to want 
what you don’t need, what really is not good 
for you, or what you can’t get!” Joe ob- 
served gloomily. 

Course after course of the dinner came and 
went with a flawless perfection of service and 
of taste. At every evidence of this perfection 
—an excellence and luxury obtained without 
the assistance of any woman whose service 
was not bought as a mere commodity—the 
girls saw their own stock in the matrimonial 
market falling in value. They saw them- 
selves, as wives, merely the evidences of men’s 
weakness, their inability to deny themselves 
the luxury of the feminine. All areund them 
were the signs that as necessities they had no 
place in the life- scheme of the men who 
loved them—or, at least, had loved them. 

“Being mere men, we can be comfortable 
in our own home,” Hardin said, as he went 
toward the big living-room with Alice. “We 
smoke all over the house, so we sha’n’t have 
to deny ourselves the pleasure of your com- 
pany.” 

“Yes, we’re not afraid of hurting the cur- 
tains!” Joe said, as he opened a choice col- 
lection of cigars that hid luxuriously in a 
mahogany cabinet made for them. “If you 
will let us, we will enjoy ourselves,” he add- 
ed, as he paused for permission. 

“Oh, don’t let us interfere with your— 
enjoyment!” Alice exclaimed crisply. 

“Interfere any further, you mean,” Har- 
din said for her especial benefit. 

“Tt’s an ill wind, you know. «The inter- 
ference seems to have brought you a charm- 
ing home!” she replied. “ By the way, your 
color scheme is delightful. You can’t tell 
me that you men achieved that! Some wom- 
an helped.” 

Alice spoke confidently, glancing about at 
the rich brown and dull blue tones of wall 
and rugs, chairs, and picture-moldings with a 
look that said: 

“You may be almost independent of us; 
but you still need us for the small finesses of 
living!” 

“Two women did it! 


protested at her 


They are a firm; 


and this kind of thing is their business. 
Great, isn’t it?” Hardin replied. 


MAGAZINE 
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Alice was silent. Here again was a sign 
that for money these men had secured what 
she had always supposed only personal in- 
terest could gain. They had a home in all 
that stood for taste, comfort, convenience, 
without any assistance which they could not 
secure for money. And she was businesslike 
enough to know that it had eost no more 
than it would cost to provide for a wife 
whose taste and ingenuity might have wrought 
somewhat the same results—though even that 
she doubted. She began to recognize that 
she, as a woman, had no knowledge that com- 
pared in its excellence with the work of these 
specialists. {t grew clearer and clearer to her 
that a wife, to a man like Hardin Norris, 
was distinctly a luxury. 

He, meanwhile, sat a little behind her, 
studying the picture she made as the jets of 
flame in the gas- grate sent quick golden 
beams sliding over the waves of her hair, and 
shed a rosy glow over the curves of her fig- 
ure. And he wanted the luxury without 
which all the satisfying details of his sur- 
roundings were only half enjoyable. 

“We have the feminine touch, you see,” 
Joe said, as Hardin finished. “Touched 
just once, and it’s all over!” he added. 

“What do you mean by that?” Katharine 
asked, sensing a veiled meaning in his words. 

“Tt’s all settled in the first bill. No con- 
tinuous performance program of ‘ touches’ 
for gowns, hats, and the rest. Decorators are 
a cheaper method of getting the sweet evi- 
dences of woman’s fingers than matrimony! ” 
Joe said, with a suspicion of sourness in his 
tone. 

“One ought to expect to pay for privi- 
leges in this world,” Margaret flashed at him. 

“Not too high a price!” Hardin said, 
rousing from his dreams. 

Alice glanced quickly at him. 

The air of the charming room seemed to 
grow heavy with unsaid meanings. The men 
glanced at the girls; the girls assumed ex- 
pressions of too elaborate unconsciousness. 


III 


BEATRICE ANSTRUTHER looked at her hus- 
band, and he winked. Then the handsome 
matron exploded the conversational bomb that 
always manufactures itself in such periods 
of quiet, where three or four are gathered to- 
gether, all thinking of themselves in relation 
to each other. 

“ You—you and Alice’s father aren’t very 
friendly, are you, Hardin?” 

Hardin growled. 

“Friendly! Just now, it’s a state of 
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armed neutrality; but if we ever meet at close 
range—” 

Alice sprang from her chair. 

“T’m going home.” 

“No, you’re not! You’re going to stay 
right here!” Hardin asserted with a finality 
that rubbed all of Alice’s sensibilities to 
nervous fuzz. 

“You were perfectly horrid to father and 
mother!” she cried, standing face to face 
with the man who loved her. 

Hardin rose on a black and sweeping cur- 
rent of righteous wrath, and cycloned her 
into silence and her chair. 

“Perfectly horrid! You don’t know how 
they treated me! It was a modern inquisi- 
tion. It was—hell!” The other girls were 
leaning forward in their chairs, while the 
men gave the assistance of silent encourage- 
ment that helped Hardin to express himself. 
“And I took it like a lamb-faced fool! I 
sat there and writhed till the leather seat got 
warm! I sat there till every vestige of my 
manhood was beaten down and rubbed into 
the Turkish rug! It makes me mad all over 
to remember it!” 

‘““What? Remember what?” Katharine de- 
manded, while the others listened to hear the 
real story of Alice’s indefinitely postponed 
marriage. 

“What? What? What?” Hardin vocif- 
erated with crescendo explosiveness. ‘“ Why, 
the questions Alice’s father asked me, till he 
ran out, and her mother began! ” 

“What were they?” Wilda and Margaret 
asked, while Alice looked at them with eyes 
that blazed rage. 

“The first one was how much I made,” 
Hardin said, a grim memory of his grilling 
setting his jaw to right-angled squareness. 

“Well, of course, you couldn’t expect a 
girl’s father not to make an effort to see that 
the man could take care of her,” Katharine 
observed. 

“T told him. He looked as if I didn’t 
figure up to a high enough mark, so I did 
what every other fellow does when he’s got 
the girl-getting fever and sees her drifting 
out of reach. I lied.” 

Alice moved restlessly to another chair, 
and the other girls tried to hide their inter- 
est under expressions of shocked surprise. 

“You needn’t come any of your goody 
dodges on me!” Hardin said, the sense of 
his wrongs filling him with resentment. “I 
know how you tell them on less provoca- 
tion! You’d have gone me one better, if 


you’d been in my place. With that old hip- 
popotamus—” 
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“How dare you speak so disrespectfully 
of my father?” Alice cried. 

“T’ll begin to hunt up some respect for 
him when I get back some of my own that 
he bulldozed out of me! I lied to him. I 
hate a man who forces me to lie. I stated 
airily that while my salary was what I had 
told him, I had outside interests that brought 
me in about twice as much. As a matter of 
fact, most of my outside interests work the 
other way; but I wasn’t going to tell him 
that. He had me at the small end of the 
spy-glass, anyway.” 

Hardin paused; but Wilda urged him on. 

“Go on!” 

“T did. When he asked me how I stood 
with the firm, what chance I had for promo- 
tion, I told him I was right next; that the 
only reason I wasn’t the vice-president now 
was because they had a deal on that made 
it inadvisable to put the old one out.” 

Beatrice’s husband shouted: 

“ Jove, you were dealing in futures! What 
did he say?” 

“Oh, he stopped to think up a harder one; 
and that’s when Alice’s mother took a try. 

“* Of course,’ she said, ‘ we could not let 
Alice leave our home unless we were assured 
she would go to one as good.’ 

““* Of course not!’ I answered. 

“Then I lied some more, and said I had 
thought of one of those thirty-five-hundred- 
dollar apartments in the Bensonia. She was 
delighted; it was better than father could 
afford. Then father began again. They had 
given Alice every advantage, and they want- 
ed to be sure they were trusting her expen- 
sive accomplishments in good hands. They 
talked about me as if I were a storage firm 
for feminine perfections, and ought to furnish 
full insurance protection. I lost sight of the 
idea that marrying used to be regarded as a 
partnership, and that I was something in the 
game. I just got the fever, and all I thought 
of was making good as the custodian for 
Alice, and for her expensive tastes, accom- 
plishments, and luxuries. They examined my 
teeth, tested my breathing—I’ll just tell you 
girls, right now, that you'll have to be up 
and doing some show work yourselves if you 
think self-respecting men are going through 
that sort of thing for you much longer. I 
was questioned till I got speechless, and just 
nodded when I could. A little of it might 
have raised the price of the stock. The 
bunch I got raised—hell! ” 

“Mother said—” Alice began. 

“Don’t tell me anything your mother 
said!” Hardin warned. “I’ve heard enough 
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of her sayings to last me through. I wiggled 
under their impertinences for a long time; 
but at last the worm turned! Then I did 
the asking. I asked what practical knowl- 
edge of housekeeping Alice had, to offset the 
home that I had to provide. I could make a 
living. Could she make a home? I could 
make ends meet in business. Could she make 
them meet in the house? I’d have to give up 
a club or two, and my riding-horse, to have 
her. What would she give up to get me? 
And they nearly fell over at what they called 
my extraordinary demands. 

“T told them I wasn’t looking for a piano- 
player. I wanted a companion. I wasn’t 
hunting an ornament for my home. I wanted 
a partner in making it. Then Mrs. Win- 
throp threw up her hands and said I would 
rob her daughter of all to which she had 
been accustomed. I said I’d merely cut down 
the luxuries for Her as I did for myself. 
And the fur flew!” 

Hardin wiped the perspiration that the 
recollection brought to his forehead. 

“And I finished by saying that they had 
educated Alice for everything I didn’t need 
in a wife, and none of the things I did 
need, so we’d just call the deal off!” 

“Oh!” Alice cried, her offended pride 
rampant as she sailed across the room toward 
the bedroom and her wraps. 

Joe had his grievance; and he began to 
air it. 

“You girls seem to think you are all that 
counts. You stand us off with every old ex- 
cuse—summers at Tuxedo, a winter in Wash- 
ington; then, when you’re hard pressed for 
amusement, you’ll marry us to keep from 
being bored. But you’re too late. We've 
made homes of our own, and we don’t need 
you!” 

IV 


A Lone silence usurped the place of the 
heated dialogue. 

Alice paused in the door. 

“T haven’t heard any one say he didn’t 
want us!” she remarked. 

Hardin looked across at the bronze figure 
of Mercury. 
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“We've taken a year’s lease on this apart- 
ment, and Bobby here is thinking of taking 
the next floor with—” 

Katharine did not wait to hear the rest. 

“Bobby, I want to see you alone,” she 
said, the curls about her face contrasting 
beautifully with the white purposefulness that 
made her pale. e 

“The library’s a good place,” was Bobby’s 
practical response; and he winked at Har- 
din as he passed. 

Mrs. Anstruther rose and took her hus- 
band’s hand. 

“We're interested in your Delft things, 
Hardin. You don’t mind if we go into the 
dining-room ? ” 

“No; go on. Make yourselves at home. 
I want to show Margaret the kitchen,” Joe 
said. 

Margaret followed with a surprising readi- 
ness. 

“Ames, you’ve got that new humidor in 
your den. Miss Wilda would like to see 
some of the comforts of a bachelor’s home,” 
Hardin suggested as he took note of the al- 
most emptied living-room. 

“Thanks, old chap; one good turn de- 
serves another. Let’s have a look at the 
humidor,” Wallace replied, as Wilda rose. 

“Now, it’s up to you, Alice,” Hardin said 
as he came close to the slender girl poised 
on the threshold. 

“How long is your lease?” she asked. 

“A year.” 

“Would you consider a partnership at the 
end of that time?” 

“ Alice!” 

She moved aside to avoid his reaching 
arms. 

“That will give me time—to qualify. I'll 
take up domestic science; I'll gradually cut 
out the taxis and things—” 

“You mean it?” Hardin cried. 

“T mean that I’ll do all I can to be a ‘ sure 
thing.’ I see a lot of things from a differe-:t 
view-point—and I can manage father and 
mother! ” 

The bachelor apartment-house lost three ac- 
tual and one prospective tenant as a result of 
the bachelors’ dinner. 








THE GAME OF LIFE 


Ir life’s a game that all must play, 






May it be mine to find alway, 
*Mid all its trials and its bumps, 
That hearts are trumps! 


John Kendrick Bangs 










IS THE UNITED STATES PREPARED 
FOR WAR? 


HAVE WE THE SHIPS, THE FORTS, THE GUNS, THE POWDER, AND 
THE TRAINED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS THAT MUST BE READY 
FOR OUR DEFENSE IN CASE OF EMERGENCY ? 


BY ROBLEY D. EVANS, 


Rear-ApMIRAL U. S. N. (RETIRED) 


ROM the days of George Washington 

F to the present time we have had the 

advantage of good advice, from men 

well able to give it, on the subject of pre- 

paredness for war. Probably no one has ever 

put the matter so well as Admiral George 
Dewey, who phrases it thus: 

“Tn times of peace prepare to maintain it.” 

To maintain peace means that we must 
be so well prepared for war that we can 
compel others to keep the peace, not only with 
us, but, if we take a broad view of our duties 
as a world power, with all other nations. 
How near we may be to fulfilling the require- 
ments of this ideal position we can determine 
only after a careful review of our offensive 
as well as defensive preparations. 

It seems plain that financial ability to 
stand the strain is the first great requisite 
for any nation that proposes either to fight a 
great and successful war, or to prevent anoth- 
er nation from doing the same thing. That 
we have this ability no one can doubt. 

The next great requisite for the preserver 
of peace is possession of the implements neces- 
sary to persuade those disposed to make war 
that it cannot and must not be done—in other 
words, ships, forts, guns, military supplies, 
and, above all, a body of trained men ready 
at a moment’s notice to prevent war, or, if 
need be, to defeat those who insist on having 
it. The nation possessing all these things 
will control the sea, and will thus insure her 
own peace beyond question, even if she does 
not care to play peacemaker for the rest of the 
world. 

Let us look carefully at our state of pre- 


paredness in these respects, and declare the 
results of our inquiry. In obedience to the 
naval regulations on the subject, which the 
writer wishes to respect and obey in every 
particular, he will give only such facts as 
have been made public in Congressional de- 
bates or in printed documents, and are there- 
fore known to all governments. * 


HAVE WE SHIPS ENOUGH? 


First, then, as to ships. The people of the 
United States are justly proud of their navy, 
and of what it has done, but if they are 
under the impression that we have a sufficient 
force to play peacemaker for the world, or to 
have any weight in such a rdle, without the 
assistance of some first-class naval power, 
they are sadly mistaken. 

Even for the protection of our own coast, 
the force we have is inadequate. The battle- 
ships that we have built and designed com- 
pare most favorably, ship for ship, with those 
built or designed by any other nation; but 
can thirty battle-ships, even if we had all the 
necessary auxiliaries in the way of colliers, 
cruisers, torpedo-boats, submarines, and other 
necessary vessels—which we have not—be 
considered sufficient for the defense of our 
great extent of coast-line? The answer must 
certainly be in the negative; and it is plain 
that, at our present rate of building ships, 
this condition will not change, because the 
leading nations are building more rapidly 
than we. 

The efficiency of our battle-ships is, be- 
yond question, of the highest order. Let us 
examine certain details for a moment, and 
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see how long this condition would continue in 
case of a serious war. 


HAVE WE GUNS ENOUGH? 


The smokeless powder used in our naval 
guns is generally admitted to be equal, if not 
superior, to that manufactured by any other 
nation; and yet its action on the bore of the 
gun is such that professional opinion limits 
the life of our heavy guns to about one hun- 
dred rounds. This applies to the guns of all 
other navies as well. The damage to the gun 
is due to the erosive effect of the gases pro- 
duced by the explosion of the charge. It is 
generally admitted that the erosive effect of 
the powder we use is less than that of the 
powder used by some other nations, and yet 
our experience has been that before reaching 
one hundred rounds the fire from our guns 
becomes inaccurate, because the projectiles 
will no longer take a true flight on account 
of the deformed condition of the bore. 

It would, therefore, seem the part of 
wisdom to have a reserve supply of guns, so 
that we could in a few hours regun our ships. 
If it be found that we have no such supply, 
the question of continued efficiency in time 
of war seems to be answered. ‘The opinion 
of the ordnance officials on this subject would 
give a severe shock to our confiding people. 

It cannot be positively stated why the 
Japanese fleet did not destroy the Russian 
ships after the battle of August 10, 1904, off 
Port Arthur—the Japanese do not publish 
such things; but it is believed, in profession- 
al circles, that it was because of the damage 
to a large number of the twelve-inch guns of 
the Japanese ships. Admiral Togo, it is 
presumed, immediately regunned his vessels, 
and was again ready for action. He was for- 
tunate in having the guns for the purpose, 
otherwise the battle of the Sea of Japan, in 
the following May, might have told a differ- 
ent story. 

The question of our continued efficiency 
in the matter of guns must, therefore, be an- 
swered in the negative. Up to the present 
time all efforts to change this condition for 
a better one have failed, because the necessary 
money, though often asked for, has not been 
provided. 


HAVE WE POWDER ENOUGH? 


No matter how many or how good our 
ships may be, and no matter how many guns 
of ‘the best quality they may carry, our fleet 
will be useless for war purposes, or as peace- 
makers, unless it has a bountiful supply of 
powder of the most reliable kind. Have we 
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this absolutely necessary supply? A little 
figuring will, I think, surprise the average 
reader, and give a rude shock to our dream 
of security. 

Let us suppose, by way of illustration, that 
a battle-ship carrying twelve fourteen-inch 
guns finds it necessary to engage an enemy 
on the open sea. How much powder would 
she use in an hour? Without giving any 
details, but supposing her to use her guns to 
their limit, the answer is 500,000 pounds. 
Four such ships, or a division, would in the 
same time use 2,000,000 pounds, and a fleet 
of sixteen such ships would fire away, in the 
same length of time, 8,000,000 pounds. 

These figures are undoubtedly startling, 
and the critic may say we have no such guns 
in service—which is true; but we hope to 
have them in the future. Let us, however, to 
be on the safe side, take the guns we have 
and the fleet that would be called on to- 
morrow, in case it became necessary, and see 
how the sum would work out for them. 

The present Atlantic fleet would fire, from 
the twelve-inch guns alone, 2,500,000 pounds 
of powder in one hour, if the guns were fired 
twice each minute. The eight-inch guns, in 
the same length of time, would fire 1,505,000 
pounds, and the seven-inch 1,336,000 pounds. 
This is supposing that all these guns would 
fire but two shots each minute; and as a mat- 
ter of fact they would probably fire from 
two to three times as many. 

It is evident, then, that the Atlantic fleet, 
in an engagement lasting one hour, and with- 
out using any except its heaviest guns, might 
use 5,360,000 pounds of powder. This is 
the expenditure for sixteen battle-ships only; 
no account is taken of the other battle-ships 
that would be in commission in time of 
threatened trouble, or of the many cruisers 
and torpedo-boats. If to this amount we add 
the powder that will be burned by the six- 
inch, five-inch, and three-inch guns, we find 
that the fleet, as at present constituted, would 
fire in one hour 6,243,000 pounds of powder. 


HOW MUCH POWDER DOES THE NAVY NEED? 


We must certainly have enough powder of 
hand to allow the fleet to fight for three hours, 
and this would amount to 18,729,000 pounds. 
If we allow an equal amount for the fleet in 
reserve, and for all other purposes, we find 
that we should require for use in a sudden 
emergency 37,458,000 pounds of smokeless 
powder. 

To further illustrate this important sub- 
ject, let us assume that the active fleet will 
be composed of sixteen battle-ships—one 
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division of four dreadnoughts, each carrying 
twelve twelve-inch guns; one division of four 
such ships, carrying ten twelve-inch guns; 
and two divisions of four ships each of the 
present Atlantic fleet. The fleet thus con- 
stituted would fire in one hour 7,038,600 
pounds of powder, and in three hours, 21,- 
115,800 pounds. If we allow the same 
amount of powder for the reserve fleet, and 
for all other purposes, we find that the gov- 
ernment should have ready for use in a sud- 
den emergency 42,231,600 pounds of the best 
grade of smokeless powder. 

How long would it take all the powder 
factories in the United States to supply this 
demand, even if they worked day and night? 

The critics will probably say that the sec- 
ond fleet, and the torpedo-boats, will not be 
engaged. We may admit this; but at the 
same time they must have the powder, even 
if they don’t use it. They must be prepared 
to do so. In other words, unless we have at 
least 42,231,600 pounds of smokeless powder 
ready for use in an emergency, our navy can- 
not claim efficiency in this all-important re- 
spect. Indeed, it is the most important mat- 
ter we have to consider—it is the keystone 
of the arch. 

The objection will at once be made that if 
this amount of powder were fired out of our 
guns in the time specified—three hours—all 
the guns would be rendered useless. If this 
be granted, it only strengthens the argument 
in favor of a proper supply of reserve guns; 
for if the fleet cannot use its guns to their 
maximum capacity for three hours without 
spoiling them, our ships must be regunned 
immediately, and made ready for action at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Fortunately for us, any enemy whom we 
may encounter will be no better off than we 
in the matter of the lasting quality of his 
guns. The fleet that can deliver the most 
hits during the first half-hour of an engage- 
ment will win the battle. Under the present 
wise practise of the Navy Department in the 
matter of target-practise, the hitting ability 
of our gun- pointers may be relied upon. 
Therefore, to meet the possible objections of 
those who hold that a fleet could not fire to 
the maximum capacity “of its heavy guns for 
three hours, let us cut the period down to 
one hour, and see how much smokeless pow- 
der we should have on hand in that case. As 
I have already said, we find the amount to be 
7,038,600 pounds. 

How much we actually have on hand, and 
how long it would take to secure the amount 
necessary to make up the deficiency, if there 


is one, are questions which for obvious rea- 
sons I cannot answer. It is safe, however, 
to say that the facts, if published, would 
startle the people of the United States. 


HAVE WE POWDER FOR THE ARMY? 


So far we have considered only powder 
for the navy. How much would be required 
for the army can be better estimated by some 
officer of that branch of the service; but ta- 
king account of the great number of guns 
mounted, including field-batteries, and as- 
suming that at least two hundred and fifty 
thousand men would be ready for service 
outside the artillery branch, it seems probable 
that we should need at least as much for the 
army as for the navy. If the money appro- 
priated by Congress for the purchase of pow- 
der be considered, and the price taken as sixty 
cents per pound, it will at once be apparent 
that we are very far short of what we should 
have. 

If smokeless powder could be as quickly or 
as generally manufactured as was the black 
powder of former days, the situation would 
not be so hopeless; but it is well known to 
all professional men, our possible enemies in- 
cluded, that such is not the case. 

Five powder factories are at present our 
visible sources of supply, and even if they 
were worked to their utmost capacity it would 
take them many years to supply the demand. 
Long before our magazines could be filled, 


.the war would probably be over, and the bill 


for unpreparedness would have to be settled. 
What the amount of such a bill would be 
would depend entirely upon the pleasure of 
the party making the demand, but we may 
safely assume that it would be much more 
than the price of forty million pounds of 
smokeless powder. If the people generally 
understood the situation, there would be a 
demand for powder, more powder, and yet 
more powder. 


OUR FORTS AND ARTILLERY 


Now as to the other elements of prepared- 
ness. It seems to be the impression among 
the able officers who have charge of such 
matters that our coast is fairly well supplied 
with fortifications. That forts are necessary 
for the defense of important points goes with- 
out saying, but they can only be relied upon 
to defend the area within range of their 
guns. In other words, they are notices to an 
enemy to land outside that area; and this is 
what he will do unless we have field artillery 
in sufficient numbers to prevent it. 

It is estimated that we could put into 
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service, at short notice, one hundred and fifty 
modern, up-to-date field-guns—which seems a 
small number when we recall the fact that the 
Japanese army used eleven hundred in one 
battle. If we had any such number, and 
tried to use them, where could we get the 
powder to make them effective? The ques- 
tion of continued efficiency for our coast for- 
tifications and field-artillery must be an- 
swered in the negative, unless we can in some 
way provide them with the absolutely neces- 
sary amount of powder. 

Our state of preparedness, or rather our 
state of unpreparedness, was clearly shown 
when the Spanish war was forced upon us. 
Officers were hurried abroad to purchase 
ships, guns, and supplies of all kinds. Mer- 
chant vessels, yachts, and tugs were purchased 
at home, and sent to the fleet to act as cruisers 
and guard-boats—duties for which they were, 
at best, but badly suited. Would not the 
same thing happen now if an emergency 
came? 

When war had been actually declared, one 
of our strongest forts on the coast, with its 
outlying batteries, had on hand no more than 
three rounds of ammunition per gun. If a 
Spanish fleet had appeared, the guns would 
have fired away all the ammunition in less 
than five minutes. That such a condition 
may never exist again the country has a right 
to demand; and the demand can be obeyed 
only by supplying more shot and more shells 
and more powder. The records of the War 
Department might show that the fort referred 
to was not only the only one that has found 
itself in such deplorable condition as regards 
ammunition supply. 

HAVE WE TRAINED MEN ENOUGH? 


Next, as to the body of trained men to 
meet an emergency. For the navy we should 
at once require at least forty thousand men; 
and the question naturally arises, where 
would we get them? We have no national 
naval reserve to draw from, despite the fact 
that each year, for many years in succession, 
the Secretary of the Navy has asked Congress 
to authorize the organization of one. 

Some officers think that the men who have 
passed through the fleet, and have been hon- 
orably discharged after their first enlistment, 
would flock back to the colors in case of 
trouble, and thus help to man our battle- 
ships. Past experience does not warrant 
them in this belief, neither does a common- 
sense view of the case. Most of the men 
who have left the service did so to better 
themselves, and a great majority of them are 
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married and engaged in some sort of busi- 
ness. Before they could reenlist they would 
have to make the necessary business arrange- 
ments, and settle their families somewhere. 
Then, undoubtedly, they would come to us in 
considerable numbers; but, having lost touch 
with the service and with its rapidly changing 
conditions, they would require a considerable 
period of instruction before their services 
could be of real value. 

In an emergency, the importance of having 
men ready for immediate service cannot be 
overestimated, and it must be evident that 
they cannot be secured in sufficient numbers 
bv reenlisting those who have left the service. 
ahere remains but one other source from 
which they can be drawn—the Naval Militia. 
Unless that organization can furnish them, 
we must resort to the enlistment of raw re- 
cruits—which can, at best, give us only the 
crude material out of which to make efficient 
fighting men. 

The Naval Militia of the United States is 
an excellent organization, despite the small 
encouragement it has received from the na- 
tional government and the several States. In 
case of emergency, this organization could 
give us eight or ten thousand fairly well 
drilled men, who would be far better, in all 
respects, than those we could hope to get by 
voluntary enlistment; but we should still be 
at least thirty thousand short of the required 
number. 

We must therefore admit that, while the 
quality of the men in our fleet is all that we 
could ask, their number is small; and because 
we have no reserve supply to draw from, we 
cannot claim “preparedness” in the matter 
of trained men ready for an emergency. Even 
those that we have would wear out, like our 
guns, or be expended, like our powder, with 
no visible supply to draw from. In this case 
it is trained men we demand, and if they are 
supplied it only makes clear the necessity for 
guns and powder. 

When the late lamented President McKin- 
ley directed that an army of one hundred 
thousand men be prepared for a campaign 
in Cuba, it was pointed out to him that there 
were not in the entire country enough small- 
arms cartridges to provide such an army with 
threé rounds per man. We are assured that 
the case is not the same to-day; but suppose 
the demand were made for two hundred thou- 
sand men, in addition to the regular army, 
what would the answer necessarily be? 
Could we supply such a force with even ten 
rounds per man? And if we could do so, 


would not common prudence dictate that the 
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supply should be at least one hundred times 
greater? 

If we admit that our volunteer soldiers are 
all that trained soldiers should be for active 
service, we are forced to the conclusion that 
they are very seriously handicapped by rea- 
son of shortage of ammunition, and, there- 
fore, are not ready to defend the country in 
case of emergency. 

Small-arms cartridges are as important for 
the infantry branch of the army as twelve- 
inch ammunition is for the navy. If the 
necessary amount of powder is on hand, the 
cartridges can be rapidly manufactured; but 
it must be always kept in mind that the time 
needed for making powder is greater than 
that for the rest of the cartridge. It seems 
imperative, therefore, that a full supply of 
powder should always be available. That 
such is not the case at the present time, how- 
ever, is well known to all those who are in- 
terested in the subject. 


THE SONG 


It may not be out of place to state just 
what is the prospect of obtaining the neces- 
sary powder in an emergency. Five mills, 
each producing two hundred thousand pounds 
of powder per month, would give us one mil- 
lion pounds per month. It has been shown 
that we should have on hand at least forty- 
two million pounds. Let us assume that we 
have ten million pounds in store. Let us also 
assume that the five mills can double their 
output—in other words, that we require thir- 
ty-two million pounds, and that the mills 
can, at best, furnish two million pounds per 
month. How soon would our requirements 
be met? 

It is as dangerous, in case of war, to over- 
estimate your own resources as to underrate 
those of your enemy. 

The situation is a grave one, involving 
vital interests for the country.. The solution 
of the question rests in the hands of those who 
represent the people. 


OF THE GUNS 


Do you know the glad song of the guns, 


As they move to their marching refrain— 


The creaking and straining of leather, 
. The clink, clink, clink of the chain ?— 


The roll of wheels in the roadway, 
The stamping of teams in the dust, 
The call of the bugle to drivers, 
As we follow the leader we trust? 


Do you know the wild song of the guns, 


Crashing madly o’er furrow and brush, 
Whirling through corn-field and stubble, 
Coming up into line with a rush?— 


The rattle as guns are unlimbered, 
The patter of hurrying feet, 

The clang of the closing breech-block, 
The thunder of dancing hoof-beat? 


Do you know the fierce song of the guns, 


With each cannoneer at his post, 
As Number One jerks the taut lanyard, 
And the smoke fades away like a ghost? 


Then the guns sing their grandest saga— 
The steady, stern time-beat of war, 

While the shells shriek their wildest chorus, 
And burst, like an echo, afar! 


R B. Clayton 
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press down upon the brow of labor 
this crown of thorns, you shall not 
crucify mankind upon a cross of gold!” 

Since the last words of that.speech were 
spoken in 1896—a speech which subdued a 
hostile audience to his will—William Jen- 
nings Bryan has held the fortunes of the 
Democratic party in his hand. 

To-day, for the first time since 1896, the 
Democratic party is approaching a national 
campaign in which the power of no one man 
will be all-controlling for either success or 
failure. In 1912 the national convention of 
that party will probably harken to arguments 
in behalf of at least half a score of possible 
nominees. 

Beyond question the next national conven- 
tion of the Democratic party will be asked 
to pass upon the Presidential availability of 
the following. men—all, save one, widely 
known among Democratic politicians: 

Judson Harmon, Governor of Ohio. 

Thomas R. Marshall, Governor of In- 
diana. 

Joseph W. Folk, former Governor of Mis- 
souri. 

David R. Francis, former Governor of 
Missouri. 

Champ Clark, minority leader of the 
House of Representatives. 

Dr. Woodrow Wilson, president of Prince- 
ton University. 

William J. Gaynor, mayor of New York. 

Don’t think that I have made any effort 
to arrange these statesmen in the order of 
their probable preferment. There is quite 


“A ND so we say to you, you shall not 


time, during the coming two years, for the 
last to become first, or the first to become 
last, and even for some in the middle of the 
ladder to climb to its topmost round. Nor 
is it certain that there may not be hidden 
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in the political. paddock some dark horse 
ready for the race, though I cannot guess 
his name or his colors. 

One would hardly consider either Mr. 
Bryan or Mr. Hearst a dark horse. These 
gentlemen are more inclined to be bright and 
early in the field. To change my metaphor, 
neither one would think of hunting the nomi- 
nation without a brass band, and a full re- 
tinue of shouters. As yet, no such politi- 
cal parade has put in its appearance, nor is 
the clash of brass to be heard, even faintly 
in the distance. : 

Personally, I am thoroughly convinced 
that Mr. Bryan will not be a candidate, 
though in accordance with his almost im- 
memorial custom he refuses to state that fact 
explicitly. Neither do I believe that, if a 
candidate, he could secure the nomination, 
or that his influence will be all-dominant in 
the convention. 

In 1904, Mr. Bryan was neither an open 
nor a receptive candidate. He frittered away 
much of. his influence in the convention of 
that year by giving his support to ex-Senator 
Cockrell, of Missouri, whose nomination was 
recognized as impossible by the convention, 
by Mr. Bryan’s friends, by Mr. Bryan 
himself, and, most of all, by the compliment- 
ed Cockrell, There is reason to believe that 
the Bryan tactics in the next national conven- 
tion will be much of the same sort. 


JUDSON HARMON, OF OHIO 


Within three weeks after the publication of 
this article the Presidential candidacy which 
seems most promising to-day will have re- 
ceived its decisive impetus or its crushing 
blow. The reelection of Judson Harmon to 
the Governorship of Ohio would, as political 
conditions are to-day, be almost equivalent 
to his nomination for the Presidency. The 
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chances of his election in Ohio seem good, 
though the very fact that, if elected, he will 
almost certainly be the Presidential candi- 
date opposed to Taft in 1912—if it shall be 
Taft—is bringing to his opponents within 
Ohio substantial aid from Republicans with- 
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mon problem—as there are, indeed, wher- 
ever political interests clash. Some say that 
he aspires to be a second Grover Cleveland. 
Doubtless there are some millions of Ameri- 
cans who would hold this a lofty and ad- 
mirable aspiration, but there are some hun- 


JUDSON HARMON, GOVERNOR OF OHIO, WHO, IF REELECTED ON NOVEMBER 8, WILL BE 
THE LEADING CANDIDATE FOR THE DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION 


From a copyrighted photograth by Benjamin, Cincinnati 


out the State. But at the same time it helps 
to solidify his own party, for the prospect of 
being in at the making of a promising Presi- 
dential candidate is one not lightly over- 
looked by the politician. 
There are some malign factors in the Har- 
8 


dreds of thousands, mainly in the ranks of 


active politicians, who hold Cleveland’s 
name to be anathema, and his methods in 
office to have been disastrous to the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Harmon was in the Cleveland Cabinet, 
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and was lukewarm in the historic battle of 
1896, though in each succeeding Presidential 
election he gave the Democratic ticket active 
and hearty support. Indeed, in his success- 
ful campaign for the Governorship, he ac- 
companied his every appeal for votes with 
the insistence that his own election was of 
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the effect of this attack upon the Governor’s 
political fortunes—those who do not hold it 
negligible declaring that it has been rather 
advantageous. 

Harmon has given Ohio a fighting admin- 
istration, never seeming to imagine for a mo- 
ment that the fact of his being the sole 





























THOMAS R. MARSHALL, GOVERNOR OF INDIANA, THE 


‘‘ FAVORITE SON” 


OF A PIVOTAL STATE 


From a photograth 


vastly less importance than the success of the 
Presidential ticket. 

Friends of both men, later, found cause 
to deplore the fact that Mr. Bryan returned 
this loyal support with an attack upon Gov- 
ernor Harmon, based on a difference of 
opinion concerning the wisdom of nomina- 
ting a candidate for United States Senator in 
the Ohio convention. Politicians in the Buck- 
eye State, however, are little divided as to 


Democrat in the State administration, except 
the treasurer, relieves him from one iota of 
his responsibility to the people. To the Re- 
publican Legislature he has calmly put up 
recommendations for the new legislation he 
desired, leaving acceptance or rejection to the 
lawmakers. Out of a situation which might 
well baffle a less experienced politician he 
has managed to extract much legislation of 
advantage to the State. 
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Of course, there was an effort in the Re- 
publican Legislature to do as much as pos- 
sible'to “spike Jud Harmon’s guns.” ‘The 
curious result of the election, too, gave him 
about as little patronage wherewith to reward 
the faithful as it furnished him with legis- 
lative support. Except in State boards, and 
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Nevertheless, in the distribution of his 
meager spoils Governor Harmon has suc- 
ceeded in making some powerful enemies. 

Besides the charge of “Clevelandism” 
they hurl at Harmon the equally terrifying 
epithet “railroad man.” Well, he was. 
Years ago he was appointed receiver of three 





























CHAMP CLARK, OF MISSOURI, WHO WILL BE SPEAKER IF THE DEMOCRATS 
CONTROL THE NEXT HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


From a copyrighted photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


to some degree in the treasurer’s office, he 
has had no appointments to distribute. It was 
through his distribution of the few he had 
that he aroused the cry of “Clevelandism” 
so hateful to the spoilsman’s ears. Yet he 
has faithfully adhered to the principle laid 
down in his inaugural address: 

Proper political activity is no disqualification [for 
office]; quite the reverse, but it does not dispense 
with fitness for the work done. 


practically bankrupt railroads—the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton and Dayton, the Pere Mar- 
quette, and the Toledo Terminal. The first 
thing some receivers do is to cut down 
wages; the first thing Harmon did was to 
borrow eight hundred thousand dollars to 
pay the road’s debt to their employees. If 
the damning epithet of “railroad man” is 
to be applied to him, it ought to be set forth 
in all its horror. 
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When he was elected Governor, he at once 
presented his resignation as receiver; but 
Justice Horace Lurton, of the United States 
Supreme Court, looking over the Harmon 
work and finding it good, though uncom- 
pleted, refused to accept the resignation. 
For nearly eight months Harmon was both 
Governor and receiver. Then he turned over 
the three roads to their stockholders, restored 
te credit, reorganized, and on the high road 
to prosperity. 

At the most critical moment in his ‘po- 
litical career—for, as I have said, his re- 
election to the Governorship is essential to his 
nomination to the Presidency — Governor 
Harmon encountered two stumbling-blocks. 
At Newark, Ohio, an overzealous private 
detective employed by a temperance society 
shot the keeper of a “blind pig.” A mob 
of citizens, opposed to intemperate methods 
of enforcing temperance, straightway lynched 
the detective. The mayor and sheriff of the 
town, showing sympathy with the mob, made 
little effort to apprehend the lynchers, and 
were removed from office by the Governor. 

Later, in Columbus, there was a sav- 
age street-car strike. -The strikers enjoyed 
the sympathy of a large portion of the citi- 
zens, and apparently of the mayor and sher- 
iff, who failed to keep order. The Governor 
thereupon called out a portion of the na- 
tional guard—a duty which every Governor 
‘seeking reelection dreads, and which many 
shirk. 

Each of these incidents exposed Governor 
Harmon, at the outset of his campaign, to 
the danger of estranging a large group of 
voters; but he grappled the nettle and has 
seemingly not been stung. Perhaps the friv- 
olous may smile at the fact that United 
States Senator Dick, just now a candidate 
for reelection, happened to be a brigadier- 
general of the troops, and was likewise called 
into action. But a little politics is permis- 
sible, even in Ohio. 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA 


Neighbor to Ohio is Indiana, where they 
are always playing politics. Indeed, poli- 
ticians, poets, playwrights, and novelists seem 
to be the chief products of the State. Just 
now, most impartial observers think, public 
sentiment is setting toward the Democratic 
side—which, in view of the State’s past 
record for wabbling, doesn’t mean so very 
much. One of Indiana’s United States 
Senators is a Democrat; so, too, are eleven 
out of her thirteen Representatives. And in 
the person of Thomas R. Marshall she has 
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a Democratic Governor of Presidential ca- 
pacity, whose term in office does not expire 
until 1912, and whose path, therefore, is 
not beset with the pitfalls that impede the 
Harmon progress. 

It is a curious commentary upon the ra- 
pidity with which political reputations are 
made in the United States that in the 1909 
edition of “Who’s Who in America”—the 
edition which until a few weeks ago was the 
latest—the name of Thomas R. Marshall did 
not appear. To-day he is Governor of a 
great State, and one of the men most men- 
tioned where Presidential politics are dis- 
cussed. 

Make no mistake about Marshall. Geogra- 
phy, good: fortune, and his own ability have 
made him a prime factor in the Presidential 
problem. His State is “doubtful ”—a fact 
full of promise to a strong man seeking po- 
litical advancement. Indiana has gone Re- 
publican in every Presidential election 
since 1892; prior to that time it swung from 
one party to the other, every fourth year, with 
the regularity of a pendulum. In 1908, Taft 
carried the State by more than ten thousand, 
while Marshall carried it by more than four- 
teen thousand—which would seem to justify 
me in ascribing to the Governor no mean 
political skill. 

An eminently democratic Democrat is 
Marshall, and one who speaks his mind 
freely on mooted questions which many pub- 
lic men dodge: He frankly avows himself 
a believer in tariff for revenue only, and 
doesn’t even shy at those terrifying words, 
“free-trade.” If Neighbor Harmon claims 
copyright on the phrase, “Guilt is always 
personal,” Neighbor Marshall can point with 
pride to his slogan: 

“There is no place this side of Tophet 
where a man can afford to be dishonest, or 
where he can afford to let his individual 
greed stand in the way of the continuance of 
the republic.” 

There is no mistaking the fact that 
“Tom” Marshall is a man not afraid to 
speak his mind, without regard to political: 
results. His whole manner in conversation 
is frank, open, forceful, and convincing. 
Slight, not over tall, with clear blue eyes, 
and a good thatch of iron-gray hair, there is 
in his simplicity a certain suggestion of the 
farmer, though he never farmed. 

Nowadays it is a distinct sacrifice for a 
public man to refrain from claiming birth in 
a farmhouse and education in a “ deestrict 
school.” Look at the biographies in the Con- 
gressional Directory, and you will be im- 
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pressed by the singular similarity among the 
early lives of our statesmen. But Marshall 


repudiates the farm myth, and will not even 
adorn himself with the favorite romance of 
early days of penury and want. 

“T never was rich and never expect to 
be,” he says, “but I never suffered for lack 
of necessary money, and cannot point to any 
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the wolf at the door, this frank common 
sense of Marshall’s is refreshing. It is on a 
par with the man’s whole attitude. Somebody 
asked him about the railway bill, then being 
debated in the United States Senate. This 
is the way he went after the pet contention of 
the Democrats and insurgents: 

“T suppose if I say that ‘ physical valua- 
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early privations which tried my soul. My 
salary as Governor is a little more than I 
earned in my law-practise, but I do not see 
that it makes me more prosperous. I spend 
it just the same, and shall be content again 
with the law-practise when I return to it.” 
To one who knows the average politician’s 
fondness for talk about his boyhood days on 
‘he farm, and his early struggles against 


tion’ is nonsensical or unnecessary, I shall 
convict myself of a Democratic heresy. But 
we cannot absorb the past. We can’t 
squeeze water out of the stocks without in- 
viting disaster, though we can prevent more 
from being poured in.” 

According to Marshall, the crying national 
issues to-day are “Cannonism and special 
privilege”; but as both of these are inex- 
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tricably interwoven with the tariff, he holds 
that to be, after all, the paramount issue in 
American politics. In dealing with it he 
minces no words. The tariff has made graft 
legal and undermined our political morals. 
It is the root of all our government ills, ac- 
cording to his view. He is not afraid to at- 
tack it in short and ugly words. If de- 
nouncing it as robbery, and declaring for a 
tariff for revenue only, will drive Democrats 
out of the party, he says: 

“Let them go. More Republicans will 
come in to take their places. It’s a time of 
party disintegration, anyway.” 

A year or two before the Denver conven- 
tion, Mr. Bryan suggested to some of his 
friends that a platform be prepared so brief 
that it could be printed on a postal card. 
When the committee on resolutions had done 
its perfect work, the convention adopted the 
longest platform on record, containing about 
five thousand words and almost half as many 
issues. Of Marshall’s passion for clear and 
succinct statement of political truths I believe 
it is not too much to say that he would re- 
gard as a sufficient platform for himself, or 


for any political leader, the three following 
planks: 

A tariff for revenue only. 

Honesty and economy in government. 

Strict independence of the legislative and’ 
executive branches. 

One of Governor Marshall’s closest friends 
said to me, the other day, when I asked what 
he considered the Governor’s dominant char- 
acteristic : 

“His simplicity.” 

From my own knowledge of the man, I 
think the answer was correct. Simple and 
direct in statement, as he is simple in his 
life, Marshall gives to the observer the im- 
pression of a man who wants to do what he 
thinks is right, but who would never attempt 
to do it by indirection... I cannot conceive 
of him drawing his political code from Ma- 
chiavelli, nor do I believe that there are any 
charms for him in that doubtful maxim: 
“The end justifies the means.” When his 
State presents his name to the next Demo- 
cratic national convention, as it doubless will, 
there will be no “weasel words” in the 
nominating speech, nor, should he be nomi- 
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es 
nated, any equivocations in his speech of 
acceptance. ' 


SPEAKER, PROBABLY; THEN WHAT? 


If you would judge Champ Clark, of 
Bowling Green, Missouri, by a biography 
penned by his own hand, you will find these 
the milestones along his pathway to promi- 
nence: 


er if that minority becomes a majority, and 
who is talked of for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. Being “talked of” 
doesn’t insure the Presidency, or even a 
nomination; but it has its advantages, and it 
has helped to make Champ Clark one of the 
most successful figures on the Chautauqua 
circuit. 

It has only helped, though. Long before 
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From a photograth by Moffett, Chicago 


Was president of Marshall College, West Vir- 
ginia, and for twenty-two years held the record for 
being the youngest college president in the United 
States; worked as a hired farm-hand, clerked in a 
country store, edited a country newspaper, and 
practised law. 


Perhaps that is enough about the early 
struggles of the quiet Missourian who is the 
leader of the Democratic minority in the 
‘louse of Representatives, who will be Speak- 


he was minority leader or a Presidential 
possibility, he was a drawing card on the 
lecture platform, where his fine vein of hu- 
mor and his inexhaustible store of political 
reminiscences made the people hear him 
gladly. 

During his sixteen years in Congress, 
Champ Clark has made a host of friends 
and no enemies. Perhaps that very lack of 
enemies is indicative of the personal char- 
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acteristic that will stand most in the way of 
his nomination. Talk about Clark with the 
average Democratic politician of national 
standing, and he will say: 

“A good fellow, an able Representative, a 
fine orator, a tactful politician, but—well, 
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tracy. Clark’s whole public life has been 
spent in the House of Representatives. He 
honors that body, and, if Democratic, it will 
honor him next year with the Speaker’s 
chair. 

Men say that for that position—next in 
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CANDIDATE IN THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION OF IQI2 


From a copyrighted photograth by Pach, New York 


he lacks force.. He could not break a stub- 
born Congress to subjection to his will, as 
Cleveland did or Roosevelt. He’s not one of 
the Cleveland or the Roosevelt school. For 
him the soft word without the big stick.” 
It would be difficult to imagine a more 
perfect test of the time-honored theory of 
the complete independence of the Congress 
from the President than would be made if 
Champ Clark were elected to the chief magis- 


power to the Presidency itself—he lacks 


force. They contrast his disposition and 
methods with those of Reed and Cannon, 
not always to his advantage. But—and this 
is worth noting—there has been no minority 
leader of the House of Representatives, since 
the Democrats passed down into the minority, 
who has been able to get such coherent, uni- 
ted team work out of his followers as has 
Clark. 
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Bailey, one of the ablest men ever sent to 
either hall of Congress, always had to face 
an organized opposition within his own party 
ranks. John Sharp Williams, keen of in- 
tellect, swift at repartee, master of all the 
strategy that makes a hard-fought battle on 
the floor of the House a thing to watch and to 
admire, could not weld his forces into a solid 
phalanx. Clark, phlegmatic rather than nerv- 
ous, with the face of an evangelistic clergy- 
man and the manners of a Southern gentle- 
man of the old régime, has held his party 
together as did none of his predecessors. 

Is he likely to be the party nominee, or 


even to figure largely in the national con-. 


vention? Who can tell? ‘There are two 
other aspirants from his own- State, strong 
men both. Perhaps it is safest to class him 
a “possibility” without further effort at 
prophecy. 


FRANCIS, A BUSINESS CANDIDATE 


Whatever Missouri may desire to be 
shown, it is this year showing the rest of the 
country the curious spectacle of a State with 
three possible Presidential candidates. Please 
mark that I say “possible”. not “avowed.” 
Champ Clark’s candidacy, however dear to 
his own heart and to those of his friends, 
who are legion, is hardly an open one; 
neither is that of the gentleman of whom I 
have now to speak. 

Just at the present moment, David R. 
Francis is an active, avowed, open candi- 
date for the- United States Senatorship from 
Missouri, to succeed William Warner, who 
had announced his retirement. Francis may 
succeed in this, his immediate ambition; 
but it is not his ultimate goal. This fact he 
knows well enough, but, being’a man wise in 
his own and other folks’ esteem, he does not 
proclaim it from mountain tops, nor even 
whisper it secretly to his intimate friends. 
For him a Senatorship is at stake, and an 
avowed candidate for the Presidency—one 
Joseph W. Folk, of whom more hereafter— 
is a power in the State of Missouri whom it 
were unwise for a Senatorial candidate to 
antagonize. Nevertheless, while the Sena- 
torship looms large in the immediate present, 
it cannot be doubted that the Francis vision 
peers beyond it to a greater prize. 

Francis is rich. His business career has 
been an uninterrupted record of success. At 
one point, perhaps, it trenched dangerously 
on his political prospects, for time was when 
the Missouri farmers were wont to speak 
disparagingly about “grain speculators ”—a 
phrase which applied closely to some of Mr. 
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Francis’s commercial activities. This feeling 
was allayed during his Governorship and 
obliterated by his masterly presidency of the 
St. Louis World’s Fair, in the service of 
which he toured Europe, was decorated and 
bemedaled by sundry crowned heads, and 
won the plaudits of his fellow citizens for 
a most successful essay in the administration 
of a great public enterprise. 

His political life has been as successful as 
his business career. As mayor of St. Louis, 
he fought the public service corporations to a 
standstill, though as a man of large affairs 
he might well have been allied with their 
managers or stockholders. From the Goy- 
ernorship he wert to the post of Secretary 
of the Interior. Perhaps this promotion is 
one which he would be willing to blot from 
his record. It was in the dark days of 96, 
and Hoke Smith had indignantly retired to 
Georgia from the Interior Department rather 
than obey the Cleveland orders to smite 
Bryan hip and thigh. From rock-ribbed and 
regular Missouri Francis went to Washing- 
ton, obediently: lent voice and vote to the fu- 
tile Palmer and Buckner ticket, and has been 
wondering about it ever since. 

The progress of his Senatorial candidacy, 
however, seems to indicate that the antago- 
nisms bred of that action are rapidly being 
forgotten. He might well reach across the 
Mississippi, Desplaines,: Wabash, and other 
confluent streams, and, gripping hands with 
Harmon, also of the Cleveland Cabinet, war- 
ble: “Let ancient errors be forgot.” As a 
matter of fact, only people with sinister pur- 
pose now recall them except to wave them 
lightly away. 


FOLK, THE FIRST IN THE FIELD 


I have spoken of ex-Governor Joseph W. 
Folk. Out. of office, a private citizen, a 
candidate for his State’s support in the next 
Democratic national convention, he is quite 
as much of a national figure as the two pres- 
ent Governors or the next possible Speaker. 

No man in the United States whose public 
service has been bounded by his own State 
has had so much national fame as Folk. 
For two years magazine after magazine car- 
ried articles, always eulogistic, usually just, 
about Folk. There is little left to be said 
about him, but there is something to be said 
about his chances of securing the nomination 
that he covets—just as every other public 
man in the Democratic party covets it. 

Born in 1869, he is the youngest of the 
men mentioned in this brief survey of pos- 
sible Presidential candidates. His activities 
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in life have been richly rewarded with public 
approbation, with public esteem, and—what 
I think quite as significant—with enemies in 
public life. He is not at all rich; indeed, 
to a great extent he has been estopped from 
accumulating riches, because in his public 
career he has had occasion to offend, if not 
to prosecute, the men in his community who 
might have directed his steps toward the 
golden fields. Nevertheless he has wealth 
beyond computation in his national reputa- 
tion as a fighter for the right, a relentless 
administrator of the law as he found it. 

There is no use longer in telling of his for- 
cible suppression of the race-tracks in St. 
Louis, when Governor; of ‘his crushing out 
bribery, political corruption, and lobbying 
at the State capital. Of his relentless prose- 
cution of certain political bosses in St. 
Louis, when he was circuit attorney, the 
stories are legion. Probably nobody is more 
tired than he of the anecdote of the boss who 
really gave him his nomination and later 
said wearily: 

“T made that young feller circuit attorney, 
and now he’s trying to send me to the peni- 
entiary!” 

In Folk are two or three predominating 
characteristics. Honesty, of course, ranks 
first, but there are plenty of honest men in 
politics, despite the cynics. He stands for 
the right as he sees it, and for the law as it 
is written. “Honesty is the best politics,” he 
once said, and the phrase really expresses his 
political creed, though as a matter of fact he 
is honest, not for politics, but because he can- 
not help it. 

His next most striking quality is caution. 
He never rushes in where angels or others 
fear to tread. But for his hesitancy and 
caution, he might have been the Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate of the Democracy two years 
ago. Probably he now blesses those two 
qualities for his escape. 

Finally, he is a good loser and a forgiv- 
ing soul. Whether victorious or defeated, 
he is the first to welcome into a new friend- 
ship the men who opposed his ambition. 


A NEW SCHOLAR IN POLITICS 


New Jersey has not had a Presidential 
candidate since the days of “Little Mac,” 
and I’m not quite sure that for political pur- 
poses that warrior did not date his candi- 
dacy from New York. Nor am I sanguine 
that out of the determined effort in certain 
quarters to “boom” Dr. Woodrow Wilson 
there will come anything more than a lot of 
eulogistic articles which the professor may 








treasure as a collection of obituaries written 
before his death. 

Dr. Wilson, president of Princeton Uni- 
versity, is distinctly a success. Woodrow 
Wilson, literary student of American political 
methods, is an authority—witness his books, 
“Congressional Government” and “The 
State” —on the academic phases of Ameri- 
can politics and political ethics. But alas, 
there will be but few Princeton graduates in 
the nominating convention, and of nine hun- 
dred and odd delegates fewer yet will have 
read those illuminating works. 

California seems on the point of electing 
a famous baseball pitcher United States 
Senator; and if Princeton really pines for 
political’ power, something might possibly be 
done with one of the Poes, of football fame. 
But to the mass of makers of candidates the 
college president does not look promising— 
despite Champ Clark’s assertion that he held 
the record for youth in that office. 

Nothing that I have set down thus lightly 
should be construed as a reflection upon Mr. 
Wilson’s qualifications for the Presidential 
office. President Roosevelt was essentially a 
literary man, his brief military career being 
wholly incidental to his political ambitions. 
Jefferson and John Quincy Adams were as 
near college presidents as habits of thought 
and intellectual interests could bring them. 
Garfield was a college president for a time. 
There is no precedent barring the educator 
from the White House. Moreover, Dr. Wil- 
son has studied deeply and written well of 
American political problems. What better 
phrase could be drawn from the writings or 
speeches of a Democratic aspirant to the 
Presidency than these words of his about 
the present tariff law: 


The wrong settlement of a great public question 
is no settlement at all. The Payne-Aldrich tariff 
bill, therefore, which its authors would fain regard 
as a settlement of the tariff question, is no settle- 
ment at all. It is miscellaneously wrong in de- 
tail, and radically wrong in principle. It disturbs 
more than it settles, and by its very failure to set- 
tle it forces the tariff question forward into a new 
and much more acute stage. 


The forces back of the Wilson candidacy 
are nebulous, save one—the brilliant editor 
of the North American Review and Harper's 
Weekly, Colonel George Harvey. But de- 
spite the clamorous championship of this 
inspired journalist, I find nothing between 
the Rockies and the Alleghanies to convince 
that President Wilson is more than the 


vaguest of all the Presidential possibilities. 
So come we to the easternmost of all the 
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men whose names are linked with the Presi- 
dency in places where men talk politics— 
William J. Gaynor, mayor of Greater New 
York. 

SHALL THE LAST BE FIRST? 


It has been said that the New York may- 
oralty, like the Vice-Presidency, is the grave- 
yard of political hopes. I suppose a man 
can make a small personal graveyard out of 
any field given to him to till, if he so 
chooses. Some recent mayors of New York 
—it were cruel to mention names—have done 
so most successfully. But Gaynor does not 
seem to have proceeded on the theory that 
the mayoralty was either a stepping-stone to 
the Presidency or a toboggan - slide away 
from that lofty post. In it he recognized 
only an opportunity to do good service to a 
community in which he had lived all his 
life, and which he had already served in 
high judicial station. Gaynor’s present na- 
tional status should be an inspiring revela- 
tion of the value and profit of doing the im- 
mediate duty as it arises without thought of 
the future. A year ago Gaynor was hardly 
known out of New York; to-day men in all 
political centers are seriously discussing his 
availability. And, though it may perhaps 
seem bad taste to refer to it, the recent at- 
tempt upon his life has greatly extended his 
national repute. 

One reason why the New York mayoralty 
has so often been a graveyard is that Demo- 
cratic mayors have usually been elected by 
Tammany, and have been subservient to 
that organization. Gaynor was neither. As 
he put it himself in an admirable phrase: 

“No boss ever made me, and none can pull 
me down.” 

Nominated against Tammany’s will, Gay- 
nor has played fair with that organization, 
but has not played into its hands. Van 
Wyck was a mere puppet in Croker’s hands. 
McClellan started his administration in the 
same way, and only broke with Murphy on 
a matter of personal pique and pride. I do 
not suppose that Tammany loves Gaynor as 
it would love him had he handed the city 
over to its rule. But I happen to know 
that where his acts run counter to the Tam- 
many wish, it is not for any personal rea- 
son, or through malice, but because he be- 
lieves the city can best be served that way. 

With a record of long and effective ju- 
dicial service, Gaynor, when nominated, had 
to face the opposition of almost the united 
press of New York. He had cleaned up the 
dives of Flatbush, he had defeated a deal 
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by which ‘certain politicians would have rob- 
bed the city of more than a million dollars, 
he had torn down the McKane domination 
of Coney Island and sent that defiant boss 
to Sing Sing. But when he asked the votes 
of the people, the dignified Outlook could 
only say of his past service: 

At best it is the record of a sentimentalist who 
can be used as a tool of the vicious and disorderly 
by designing politicians. 


To-day, Gaynor’s detractors have made a 
complete about-face. Only one group of news- 
papers attack him, and they are animated by 
the personal hostility of their proprietor. 

It is said that Mayor Gaynor lacks the 
saving sense of humor. Well, neither Cleve- 
land nor McKinley enlivened public utter- 
ances with playful jests. And I discern a 
certain grim humor in his final retort to his 
journalistic critics. During the campaign he 
received from his friends, almost daily, in- 
formation in the way of clippings and let- 
ters seriously reflecting on the personal repu- 
tation or professional integrity of the news- 
paper editors who were cruelly maligning 
him. When all was over, and he had won, he 
sent this unused ammunition to those who 
might have been its targets. 

Gaynor is a cautious man. None ever more 


scrupulously observed the Shakespearian in- 
junction, “Beware of entrance upon a quar- 


rel.” Few know how often he refused the 
mayoralty nomination, or how long he hesi- 
tated before accepting it. Once in the fray, 
however, he fights, as he fought for victory, 
and now fights for executive independence. 

His political creed? I could not better 
state it than in these, his own words: 

No one, however rich, need ever be afraid of the 
people. The people are not revolutionary by na- 
ture. They are never dishonest. Even in the 
French Revolution, when they destroyed prisons and 
fortresses, not a bank was looted. The Bastile was 
torn down, but the Bank of France remained undis- 
turbed. 


So six men’s names make up to-day the 
roster of possible Democratic candidates for 
the Presidency. By the 10th of November, 
one or two may perhaps have disappeared. 
Others may be lost before the next Demo- 
cratic convention, and new and even un- 
known ones may come to the front. 

Years pass away swiftly in politics. Only 
the other day I picked up a magazine of 
1906, and saw in it the portraits of six 
“ Presidential possibilities.” To-day only one 
of the six—Theodore Roosevelt—is physi- 
cally or politically alive. 














where nothing green that a man’s hands 
cherished ever came to blossom unless a 
stream of water was led to its roots, every 
inch that a man, or a woman, lived was 
contested every day. The eternal threat of 
the desert came to be reflected in their faces, 
after a time—each face a map of the land 
itself, which you could read if you knew the 
desert and its hard way of giving what it 
gave, its soulless way of taking what it swept 
away from men’s hopes and buried in its 
sands. 

When Johnnie Mackey died he left a 
situation cut out for a strong, rough man to 
be taken care of by Malvina and the girl— 
the girl, who always had been blamed for 
being a girl in a country where men are so 
badly needed; who had grown tall and 
slender without either Johnnie or his wife 
noticing it. Their fifteen years on the 
Wyoming range had been absorbed by sheep. 
Ten thousand sheep had been their ambition, 
fifty thousand pounds of wool a year had 
been their dream. They realized both; then 
Johnnie got a cold on his chest, and lasted 
thrée days. 

It was a hard life for a woman, with the 
railroad thirty-three miles away. Herders 
are mainly morose and erratic fellows, likely 
to come moping in some morning in mid- 
winter, or, perhaps, in the lambing season, 
when they are needed out with the sheep as 
never before, with their possessions done up 
in a roll, leaving on short notice. At such 
. times Malvina felt, more than others, the 
need of a hard-fisted, strong-worded man. 

Looking out of the tangle of her diffi- 
culties, one day, the widow thought she saw 
a clearing by means of Annie. 

“You’ve got to marry, Annie,” said she, 
very abruptly, very peremptorily. “ You and 


[ the desert where Widow Mackey dwelt, 


me, we’ve struggled through the lambin’ and 
the shearin’ without the help of a man that 
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can be counted as a man, and we can’t do it 


again. ‘ You’ve got to marry, Annie; that’s 
all there is to be done.” 

“Yes, mother,” she admitted placidly. “I 
reckon I will.” 

“There’s Wallace,” prompted Malvina. 
“ He’s just pinin’ for the chance.” 


Annie shook her head. 
“Tt won’t never come,” she smiled. 
“And Haddix. He’d give his call on 


kingdom-come if you’d let on favorable to 
him.” 

“He makes such a terrible noise on the 
fiddle,” shuddered Annie. “I’d rather have 
that Shoshone policeman that used to come 
to spark me last summer.’ 

“Well, you cut them two fellers nek of 
the band, and I don’t know where you’re 
goin’ to turn. Men ain’t so plentiful in this 
country that a woman can pick and choose. 
Cut them two fellers out, and what’s left? 
Herders, and a wanderin’, good-for-nothing 
cowboy once in a while, that’s all. Beats 
how it comes, with all the settlin’ that’s goin’ 
on in this country, with neighbors every ten 
or fifteen miles, that men is so scarce! I 
could have been married myself, time over, if 
I’d been livin’ in any other place but this.” 

“You, ma?” 

“Of course; I’m not so very old. But I 
don’t see what objection you’ve got, really, 
to Haddix. I think he plays ‘Little Brown 
Jug’ as purty as I ever heard it come out 
of a fiddle. Look around you, look around 
you, and think ’em over, that’s what you 
do, girl!” 

Not that Annie hadn’t looked around her. 
There was Wallace, big, but withal indefi- 
nite, as so many big, soft men are, master 
of many sheep, a little gray at the temples, 
yet not old. Ungainly on foot, almost too 
heavy for a horse, Wallace, who lived twenty 
miles away, was not a frequent visitor. 

Haddix was flat and bony, but he had a 
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great reputation for learning and wisdom. 
He called his fiddle a “violon.” 

That exhausted the list of marriageable 
men, unless a woman wanted to. stoop to a 
herder or a shearer. ‘The coming of the 
railroad hadn’t made much difference in the 
social aspect of the country where Annie 
lived. It was still nearly a day’s ride away, 
and it didn’t bring any conductors, engineers, 
section bosses, or like aristocrats, into the 
matrimonial mart of the desert. 

There remained only Wallace and Had- 
dix, and they were marriageable when Annie 
Mackey was born. Sometimes they rode to 
the widow’s gate, lounged in their saddles 
ungallantly, and chatted with her for half 
an hour, to remember suddenly some sheep 
errand or another, swing their horses as if 
they turned on pegs, and gallop away. 


II 


MaxkING the most of it, Annie Mackey’s 
life in the desert was not one of roaring fes- 
tivities. A dance in the log dance-house at 
Four Corners on the Fourth of July, another 
at Christmas, and the long, dun months that 
ran between, marked once in a while by 
the visit of a forest-ranger, a sheriff after a 
hurse-thief, or a chance party of travelers— 
that was all that life held for Annie Mackey, 
aged nineteen, save the activity of shearing- 
time and a visit to Lander each year, after 
the wool was sold. 

So, when Annie met up with this adver- 
tisement in a Kansas City weekly paper, it 
spread a new vista of life before her, full 
of alluring promise. This is the way it 
read: 

MARRY, don’t live alone. Be happy, marry a 
rich man or a rich woman. Send for the greatest 
matrimonial paper on earth, containing pictures 
and descriptions. 


That accounts for the way Mr. William 
Hammer, of Omaha, got into correspondence 
with the little desert rose. Mr. Hammer en- 
closed his card in his first letter. It was a 
large card, printed in fat letters, announcing 
Mr. Hammer’s business to be that of cleaner, 
dyer, and presser of clothes. It carried a 
picture of a man holding a barrel around his 
lower story, after the manner of a skirt, and 
beneath the picture it said: 


Your PANTS PRESSED WHILE You WAIT 


In his next letter Mr. Hammer sent his 
photograph. It represented him as an alert- 
looking man, with a mustache like a sheriff. 
He seemed a bit perky and one-sided, taking 
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his features together, as if the picture had 
been made while Mr. Hammer was looking 
through the spaces of a picket-fence. 

He wrote with many curls and tendrils, his 
letters looking as if they had been pruned 
from grapevines. In his third letter, he dedi- 
cated a poem to Annie, the closing stanza 
of which ran: 


Then don’t say No my Darling but say Yes 

And lean your head Against my Breast. 

And when the Preacher has said those Happy Words 
We will feel like a Pair of Newly Birds. 


“Write and tell me how it looks in Wyo- 
ming,” wrote Mr. Hammer. “If that coun- 
try is anything like Omaha, I believe I could 
eat it up.” 

Annie took the wooings of Mr. Hammer 
seriously. She candidly met his poetic pro- 
posal with a fervid letter of acceptance, in 
which she described the country as she be- 
lieved it to be, which, in fact, was nothing 
like what it was. When one’s home is in the 
desert, one sees home in the desert. The de- 
scription was inviting to Mr. Hammer. 

“T’m coming on,” he wrote. 

When Mr. Hammer left the train at Lan- 
der, and hunched his extraordinary length 
into the confines of a democrat wagon, he 
was giddy with the first impressions of Wyo- 
ming. - In the first place, it was a good deal 
bigger than anything he ever had seen. It 
didn’t fit Annie’s description at all. That 
troubled him, too; but he was wise enough 
to know that a landscape may change a good 
deal in thirty-three miles. So he read her de- 
scription over again, and used his eyes. 

Twenty-seven miles didn’t show any im- 
provement. All along “he had looked out 
upon a steady blur of gray. Everything was 
gray, midsummer though it was—gray earth, 
gray ledges, gray splotches of thin grass; 
gray sage-bushes, dwarfed and ancient and 
gnarled of stem, like so many evil old gnomes 
holding a spell of barrenness over the thirsty 
land. 

It was dusk when Mr. Hammer unkinked 
himself and got stiffly out of the wagon at 
the junction of the dim roads. 

“That’s a unhandy kind of wagon for a 
tall feller with a stiff hat to ride in,” com- 
mented Mr. Hammer, pushing the dents out 
of his headgear. “ Did you say half a mile?” 

“ About that, straight on up that road,” in- 
structed the driver. 

Mr. Hammer stood looking around him as 
the wagon creaked onward through the sand. 
He was a gaunt, black streak in the thicken- 
ing gray, the only noise-making thing in a 
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sea of silence so great that dynamite would 
no more than have stirred a ripple along the 
shore. 

“This don’t look like home to me,” com- 
mented Mr. Hammer. “This sure is the spot 
where a feller wants to go to when he wants 
to hear his toe-nails grow.” 

Toiling through the yielding soil, his imi- 
tation leather suit-case in hand, Mr. Ham- 
mer at length raised sight of the widow’s 
ranch. As he drew near, the palate-teasing 
fragrance of frying bacon and boiling coffee 
trickled along on the shy evening wind, rais- 
ing calculations and hopes and expectations 
in the two-idea mind of Mr. Hammer. At 
the gate he dropped his suit-case, taking 
stock of what he saw. 

The ranch-house was built of cottonwood 
logs, with the bark stripped from them. 
Years of exposure to the fretting, sand- 
charged winds and bleaching suns had made 
them white as calcined bones. It was a long, 
L-shaped hut, with a fat little chimney at 
each end, part of it roofed with riven shin- 
gles, part of it—the original dwelling of 
Johnnie and his bride—covered with pine- 
poles, over which hay had been thrown, over 
that a binding weight of earth to keep it 
from blowing away. Out of this earth weeds 
had grown up in the rainy season, withered 
in the hot sun of early summer, and now 
stood rasping softly, with little shudders, as 
the wind combed through them. 

The house stood in a bare flat plain. 
There wasn’t a tree, not even the stump of 
one, in sight. 

“This here don’t look like home to me,” 
said Mr. Hammer again, but he lifted his 
baggage and made for the door. 

John Henry Haddix came by a little later, 
reining in with a halloo. He had come up 
from Lander, bringing the widow’s mail. 
Coffee and bacon argued valiantly with John 
Henry’s stomach, supplementing the widow’s 
invitation. He swashed and soused himself 
in the horse-bucket, with great snorting and 
shuffling, the widow bustling around him 
hospitably with towel and soap. Meanwhile 
the supper had been suspended, Annie and 
Mr. Hammer waiting at the board. 

Mr. Haddix was quaintly polite to the man 
from Omaha, Mr. Hammer meeting him 
with condescending volubility. Mr. Ham- 
mer had removed his coat. He wore a waist- 
coat of yellow, spangled with red, from the 
left-hand pocket of which protruded a tooth- 
brush and a comb, at once proclaiming him a 
man of refinement and establishing his social 


superiority. 
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“Omaha!” said Mr. Haddix reflectively, 
sipping his coffee from his saucer, bringing 
his face within eight inches of the cloth. 
“I’ve been in Omaha several times with 
sheep. What business do you happen to be 
in over there in Omaha, Mr. Hammer, if I 
might ask?” 

Mr. Hammer produced a card, teetering 
back on the hinder legs of his chair, his 
thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat, 
while Mr. Haddix read it. 

“That’s my line,” said Mr. Hammer, 
“and I make as much as a hundred dollars 
a month at it.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Haddix. 
after a studious sip: “ Well, well!” 
“Mr. Hammer’s come out here to learn 
something about the sheep business,” said - 

the widow. “He'll be here some time.” 

“T’ll be glad to show him around,” volun- 
teered Mr. Haddix, tussling at something 
in the pocket of his trousers, thrashing his 
legs around under the table, and exclaiming 
politely under his breath. 

Presently he produced a roll of currency 
as big as a tomato-can, placed it on the cloth 
beside his plate, and resumed his meal. 

“The plagued money was hurtin’ my leg,” 
said he. 

Mr. Hammer’s jaws suspended operation 
as his eyes fastened themselves on the roll, 
the wrapper of which was a five-hundred- 
dollar note. 

“Well,chase me!” he aspirated. “ Where’d 
you git all that money?” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Haddix easily, “that’s 
a little change I kep’ out of the bank to 
pay off my hands.” 

“T think I'll like this sheep business, all 
right,” said Mr. Hammer. 

Even though Annie did not meet his ex- 
pectations in the matter of appearance, Mr. 
Hammer thought he might be able to make 
out with her, if money was to be pulled out 
of the sheep business in bales and bundles, 
as it appeared. 

As for Annie, she never would cut much 
of a figure in Omaha society, according to 
the way Mr. Hammer had it sized up. She 
was a girl with something about her eyes 
that looked as if the essence of life had been 
extracted—something hard, something that 
did not come out to meet you. Mr. Hammer 
did not know that it was the effect of the des- 
ert. Just as it takes water to soften the des- 
ert, so it takes tears to make eyes like Annie 
Mackey’s readable to the ordinary man. 
Blood comes easier than tears to people with 
eyes like hers. 


Again, 
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As for Malvina, there’s where Mr. Ham- 
mer made a hit before he had been the guest 
of the lonely ranch-house for five hours. She 
liked his pretty, fresh-pork complexion, the 
way he roached his hair back from his little 
band of forehead, the rattle and clatter of 
his incessant talk. 

And as for Mr. Hammer, he began at once 
to assume a place in 71e household, bending 
toward Annie with a large, generous air of 
proprietorship. Mr. Hammer’s rating of him- 
self was first-class. He believed that when 
he elected to walk into a woman’s life he 
closed the door of it after him. The vision 
of the enamored, happy creature forever 
afterward was, or should be, circumscribed 
by his own figure. 

On the top of the clock in the sitting-room 
Mr. Hammer saw a bale of greenbacks be- 
longing to the same class as that which had 
galled the limb of Mr. Haddix. So, feeling 
that he had the daughter secure, Mr. Ham- 
mer bent his energies to making himself 
solid with Malvina. It would be mighty nice 
to have an intimate, friendly connection with 
a mother-in-law who kept money lying 
around like an every-day article. 

“T think you’ve made a good choice,” said 
Malvina, after Mr. Hammer had carried his 
suit-case into his room. “I think he’s a 
perfect gen’l’mun.” 

The experience was new food to Malvina. 
In the starved atmosphere of Johnnie’s prac- 
tical affection she did not know how hungry 
she had grown. Annie’s romance was a big 
dash of color in the widow’s drab life. 

Annie herself was a bit bewildered. The 
girl wasn’t sure that she had acted wisely 
in pledging herself to become the wife of the 
loquacious Mr. Hammer. He did not show 
as well, even by lamplight, as she expected. 
Besides that, he talked more and said less 
than any person she ever saw. 


III 


Next morning Mr. Hammer was using 
the palm of his hand and the vest-pocket 
comb to bring his hair down upon the fore- 
head in that fetching wave which had been 
so successful, socially, in Omaha, when An- 
nie passed him with the water-pail, bound 


for the well. Mr. Hammer suddenly sus- 
pended his hair-dressing, leaving the wet 
bangs dangling over his brows, reached out 
with a giggle, and clapped his arm about 
her waist. In a moment he was trying to 
kiss her, and Annie was struggling like a 
calf under the branding-iron, adding her 
voice in a high-pitched scream to her protest 
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against Mr. Hammer’s familiarity. The yell 
brought her mother ‘> the cabin-door. 

“He-he!” giggled Mr. Hammer. 
act like you ain’t never been kissed!” 

“You'll have to git over that, Annie,” 
laughed her mother, as Mr. Hammer, re- 
pulsed, but still giggling, once more applied 
palm and comb to his dangling locks. 

“He-he! You wait till I fix my hair and 
I'll break you in,” said he. “You act like 
you ain’t never been kissed. He-he!” 

“T ain’t,” said Annie, resuming her jour- 
ney to the well; “and that ain’t all, neither.” 

“He’s worse than either Haddix or Wal- 
lace,” Annie confided to her mother after 
breakfast. “I wouldn’t have him if he was 
my last and only chance! ” 

“But you’ve promised him,” expostulated 
Malvina. “ He’d grieve his self to the grave 
if you was to break your engagement, Annie 
—I just know he would. He’s a tender- 
hearted man, I can tell by his chin. He’d 
grieve and pine hisself away to a shadder.” 

“Well, you just watch him,” said Annie. 

“He’s willin’ to stay here on the ranch 
and help with the sheep; he told me he was, 
and that’s more than you could expect of 
many a man that’s been bred and raised in 
town. And he'll be a good man at it, I'll 
bet you. I’ll bet you he’ll make them herders 
stand around.” 

Annie laughed. 

“Compare him to pa!” said she. 

“He ain’t that kind of a man, Annie; he’s 
a educated man, and your pa wasn’t. Your 
pa was a good man, but he wasn’t educated 
like Mr. Hammer.” 

“T’ll not have him,” Annie maintained, 
“and I wish you’d tell him so. I don’t 
want to talk to him at all; I can’t bear him.” 

“Why? Ain’t he the very picture of his 
picture?” 

“Yes, but you can’t tell how a man’s goin’ 
to talk by his picture.” 

“T think he talks elegant, and all E-got 
to say is that I think you’ve got mighty poor 
judgment for a girl of your bringin’ up. But 
you take my word for it, I won’t never tell 
him. I’m not goin’ to have no hand in 
breakin’ no young man’s heart like that. You 
got him to come here, and you'll have to be 
the one to send him away.’ 


IV 


ANNIE saddled a horse, and spent the 
rest of the day visiting the bride of a young 
sheep - herder, who was managing to get a 
whole lot of gladness out of life in a sheep- 
wagon on the: range, helping her husband 
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“run” a band of sheep for the Widow 
Mackey on shares. 

When she rode home in the evening An- 
nie’s mind was quite made up in regard to 
the disposition of Mr. Hammer. There was 
to be no disposition, in fact. She was going 
to run away from him and leave him to dis- 
pose of himself. There was an aunt in Den- 
ver, and Annie had. enough money put aside 
to take her there. 

She’d planned it ail, fully. She would 
wait until midnight; then she would steal 
from the house, first leaving a letter for her 
mother on the kitchen table, saddle a horse, 
and ride to Lander, where she could take a 
train. 

Mr. Hammer didn’t trouble her with his 
attentions, beyond common civilities, that 
evening, appearing to be fully contented to 
sit in the front yard with Malvina, his chair 
reared back against the logs. 

In her room Annie sniffled a little as she 
wrote the letter of farewell to her mother; 
but her determination was firm. It was for- 
tified by the thin whine of Mr. Hammer, as 
the incessant stream of his small gab flowed 
to her through the open window. Annie was 
afraid to trust herself with sleep. Sleep 


was one good friend whose embraces she 


found it mighty hard to break. So she sat 
by the window, keeping herself awake, and 
waiting for midnight. 

The watch was tiresome, Mr. Hammer’s 
drone was tiresome. It had been a long day, 
and hot. Annie bent forward in her low 
rocker, and rested her head upon the cushion 
of her arm against the window-sill. It was 
two o’clock in the morning when she woke 
with a shiver, for the night wind was com- 
ing down from the mountains with cold 
hands. 

Gathering the few things which she meant 
to take with her, Annie slipped into the 
kitchen, left her letter upon the table where 
her mother would be sure to find it when 
she went to make the biscuits, closed the front 
door after her softly, and sped away to the 
barn. 

Her heart leaped in awful fright as she 
rounded the corner of the corral and saw a 
man standing there, full in the moonlight, 
holding a saddled horse by the bit. Now, 
one of the few things which Annie meant 
to carry with her on her journey was a very 
capable revolver, which her father had given 
her. In a flash it was trained upon the man, 
who apparently had not heard her approach. 

“Put up your hands!” she ordered, a little 
shakily, but steadily enough for the purpose. 
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At the same time she pressed a bit on the 
trigger of her weapon, to assure herself that 
it was in order. She pressed harder than she 
had meant to do, and sent a bullet piping 
near the man’s head. The horse reared at 
sound of the shot, and dashed into the stable, 
the man hurling himself precipitately after it, 
with a cry of terror. 

Annie stood bewildered in the face of this 
sudden turn, undecided whether to follow 
or to fly. At that moment her mother ap- 
peared in the stable-door. 

“Ts that you, Annie? What in the world 
are you shootin’ at Mr. Hammer for?” she 
demanded. 

“Mr. Hammer?” said Annie weakly. “I 
thought it was a horse-thief! ” 

“Shame of you!” said her mother. 

“What was you two doin’ out here sad- 
dlin’ up this time of night?” asked Annie. 

“We was just goin’ to take a ride, and we 
wanted to get an early start,” explained her 
mother lamely. 

“That’s right,” witnessed Mr. Hammer. 

“But what are you doin’ with all your 
things on, child, and what you got that 
grip-sack for?” 

“T come out to saddle a horse; I’m a goin’ 
to Lander,” said Annie. 

“Huh?” said Mr. 
where we was a goin’.” 

“Shut up,” admonished the widow. 

“And at Lander I’m goin’ to take a train 
and go to Aunt Binnie’s,” explained Annie. 
“Now, what are you two up to, anyhow?” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Annie, and I’ll tell 
you true,” said Malvina. “Mr. Hammer and 
me, we decided he was too old for you, so 
him and me are goin’ to get married our- 
selves. That’s all they is to it, Annie. I 
left a letter on the kitchen-table tellin’ you 
all about it. We aimed to be back by night.” 

“T wish you much joy,” said Annie. “I'll 
ride on down to Lander with you. I’m goin’ 
to accept Aunt Binnie’s invitation to live 
with her for a while, and go to school.” 

“That’s right,” warmly encouraged Mal- 
vina, “and you can have all the money you 
want. We’ve got a plenty, and you can have 
all you want.” 

“So long,” said Mr. Hammer, with fath- 
erly interest and an eye to the bale of green- 
backs which used to lie on the clock, “as she 
don’t cut up no streaks and git into extrava- 
gant ways.” 

“T think I'll sell out the ranch, Annie, 
and move to Omaha this fall. This ain’t no 
life for a lady out here. That’s what Mr. 
Hammer says, and Mr. Hammer knows!” 


Hammer. “That’s 





WHAT WOMEN HAVE ACCOMPLISHED 
WITHOUT THE BALLOT 


BY WILLIAM BROWN MELONEY, 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY TO THE Mayor oF NEw York 


American women have piled up a 

record of achievement in the public 
service with which the nation must reckon. 
They have done big things and they have 
done little things; and they have done both 
big things and little things well. 

They have been the instruments of the 
preservation of some of the world’s greatest 
natural beauties. They have snatched from 
the ruining hands of time and uncertain 
memory some of the country’s most precious 
historical treasures. ‘They have made Presi- 
dents and Congress, Legislatures, aldermen, 
councils, and politicians, pause and give heed 
to them. 

It has not been too much for them to stand 
with one arm shielding from destruction the 
great redwood trees of California, while they 
reached with the other across the continent 
and smashed some disease-ridden tenement 
hovel in a dark spot of New York. It has 
not been too much for them to hold at bay 
the forces that would destroy the Palisades of 
the Hudson, and at the same time tap a de- 
partment-store manager on the shoulder and 
say to him: 

“Put stools behind your counters for your 
salesgirls, or we will not patronize you.” 

It has not been too much for them to drive 
the saloon out of the political economy of 
State after State, and coincidentally to bring 
a powerful trolley corporation to its knees 
and compel it to protect its motormen against 
pneumonia and consumption. But not least 
among woman’s work has been a campaign 
for more and better schools and for a constant 
and increasing comprehensiveness in our edu- 
cational system. 

And all these things have been done by 
women without a franchise. Achievement 
has been won by agitation, by persistency, 
by organization, and by the application in the 
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fullest degree of the axiom, “In union there 
is strength.” 


THE POWER OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Woman’s discovery of the strength in or- 
ganization has made the woman’s club a big 
factor in the life of to-day. There are more 
than fifteen hundred thousand women en- 
rolled as club or association members in this 
country. The rolls of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs show a :membership 
of more than eight hundred thousand. Be- 
sides these, there are more than two million 
women in purely religious organizations, 
whose influence has been successfully enlisted 
in carrying out many a reform. 

The American woman’s club idea has 
circled the globe in the past fifteen years. 
A group of American women established the 
first woman’s club in Germany. That was 
in 1895, in Berlin. 

The women’s clubs and organizations have 
reached a stage in their evolution where they 
have become a part of the complement of 
modern municipal government. Boards of 
health, city and town aldermanic boards, 
supervisors and councils, municipal officers, 
merchants’ associations, and chambers of 
commerce have learned to rely upon them 
and to claim them as important auxiliaries. 

President Taft has recognized the value 
and necessity of the woman’s club, as did 
President Roosevelt before him. Early in 
the Panama Canal undertaking, the problem 
of dealing with the discontent and loneli- 
ness of the white women, whose husbands 
had suddenly transplanted them to the Isth- 
mus, forced itself upon the attention of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and of Mr. Taft, then Secre- 
tary of War. Wives were driving their hus- 
bands back home—men whom the govern- 
ment urgently needed in digging the great 
ditch. Something had to be done with the 
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women folk, and Mr. Roosevelt sent Miss 
Gertrude Beeks to ascertain what that some- 
thing should be. 

“Start clubs for the women, and copy a few 
features of Coney Island for general entertain- 
ment,” was the sum of Miss Beeks’s report. . 

Upon her recommendation, Mr. Taft sent 
Miss Helen Varick Boswell to Panama, to 
organize clubs. The scheme she installed is 
employing the time of the women profitably, 
and the government’s difficulty in holding 
married men to their tropical employment 
aas been practically removed. 


THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 


Two New York society women—the Misses 
Winifred and Edith Holt—during the past 
six years have been dedicating their lives to 
the cause of the blind. They started with 
the establishment of a bureau for distrib- 
uting theater-tickets to the sightless. Now 
they have struck a note which is bound to be 
heard around the world—the education of the 
public to the fact that one-third of the exist- 
ing cases of blindness are due to ignorance, 
and are preventable by the observance of the 
simplest precautions at birth. 

What this means in New York alone may 
be imagined from the fact that more than 
forty thousand children are brought into the 
world each year without the attendance of a 
physician. The Department of Health is 
standing behind the New York Association 
for the Blind, which these women have or- 
ganized, in this campaign of light, and is 
furnishing free of cost the proper quantities 
of nitrate of silver, the scientific prophylactic 
for treating the eyes of new-born babes. 


SAVING THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 


There is nothing, perhaps, to which women 
in recent years have given themselves which 
appeals so much to the artistic and romantic 
imagination as the preservation and restora- 


tion of the old California missions. It is to 
Mrs. Laura Bride Powers, a former San 
Francisco newspaper woman, that the credit 
belongs for this public service. In June, 
1903, she organized the California Historic 
Landmarks League. The people as a whole 
hadn’t thought about the missions in the 
light of the historic interest in which she 
painted them. In less than a year she had 
the thousands of members of the Native 
Daughters of the Golden West, the Daugh- 
ters of California Pioneers, and the Califor- 
nia Club, harping on the same chord. 

This army of women enlisted their men 
folk, with their organizations—the Native 
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Sons of the Golden West, the California Pio- 
neers, and the Young Men’s Institute. A 
fund was raised by public subscription. The 
Mission of Sonoma, which was being used as 
a stable, was purchased and presented to 
the State, as was the site of the landing of 
Sebastian Vescaino in 1602. It was Ves- 
caino’s maps and charts which enabled the 
Jesuit, Father Junipero Serra, to undertake 
his expedition in 1769. 

Since then the Mission of San Antonio de 
Padua, in Monterey County, has been leased 
for ten years, and its crumbling five-foot 
adobe walls, its roof-beams and tiling, have 
been restored. When the women effected the 
lease, pigs were stying in the mission among 
the graves of six of California’s founders. 
Fort Ross, where the Russians set up a 
trading-post and made a stand against the 
Spaniards and Indians in 1812, and the old 
adobe theater in Monterey, have also been 
purchased and presented to the State. 


THE MAKING OF TWO GREAT PARKS 


As the women stayed the hand of time in 
the destruction of the missions, so they ar- 
rested the sawmill of commerce from laying 
low a grove of the finest of the world’s big 
trees in the Santa Cruz mountains. 

An artist named Andrew Hill happened to 
wander into what is known as the Big Basin 
in March, 1900. He discovered a camp of 
lumbermen making ready to turn into rail- 
road-ties a giant redwood whose top was 
challenging the mountain crests when the 
Child of Bethlehem was born. He hurried 
to Santa Cruz, and told Josephine Mc- 
Crackin, a newspaper woman, what was hap- 
pening in the Big Basin. Her newspaper 
that afternoon sounded the alarm, and by 
the following morning the State was ringing 
with the news. 

It took two years of hard work to win the 
fight that saved those trees, and in the mean 
time the vandal lumbermen laid low hun- 
dreds of giants, some of which had taken 
four or five thousand years to grow. By 
pleading and applying screws of influence in 
divers ways, the women, under such leaders 
as Mrs. Phoebe R. Hearst, Mrs. Carrie Ste- 
vens Walter, and Mrs. S. A. Jones, were en- 
abled to get the owners of some of the trees 
to withhold the ax until the Legislature ap- 
propriated a quarter of a million dollars, 
and appointed a commission to purchase a 
grove of twenty-five hundred acres. To-day 
those twenty-five hundred acres form the 
California State Redwood Park for all the 
world to enjoy. 
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The Palisades, the world-famed escarp- 
ment of cliffs rising along the west shore of 
the Hudson River for twenty miles, between 
Weehawken, New Jersey, and Nyack, New 
York, have been saved by women’s clubs 
from the disfiguring paste of bill-posters, 
the paint-brushes of pill-advertisers, and the 
destroying dynamite and drills of quarrymen. 
The Legislatures of New Jersey and New 
York could not withstand the pressure of 
public opinion which the women put upon 
them. The two States have appointed a joint 
commission to make the picturesque stretch 
of cliffs into a fine riverside park. 


THE FIRST WOMEN’S CLUBS 


One has to go back more than twenty-five 
years to find the beginning of the woman’s 
club movement. It may be said that the ap- 
pearance of women in American public life 
was a direct result of the Civil War. Thou- 
sands upon thousands suddenly found them- 
selves widowed and fatherless, with the ne- 
cessity of looking out for themselves staring 
them in the face. Their common plight 
brought them together in organizations for 
relief. These organizations bore offshoots 


of social and literary associations, and from 
these developed the clubs of the day, with 
their manifold endeavors in every phase of 


public interest. 

It might be mentioned here that the first 
and only woman’s club of record to have a 
man for president was the Ladies’ Physio- 
logical Institution, of Boston. The man was 
Professor C. P. Bronson, and the legend is 
that he was finally rewarded for his services 
with a present of a new suit of clothes. 

The honor of being the first women’s pub- 
lic service organization is claimed for the Vil- 
lage Improvement Society, of Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts. It was founded in 1850. Its 
principal object was the beautification of the 
local cemetery, but its purposes soon broad- 
ened, and have continued until Stockbridge 
is to-day one of the most beautiful and best- 
kept places in New England. 

Indiana women may claim the credit for 
doing the first genuinely big public service 
work. In 1868 they organized the Indiana 
Society of Friends. A couple of months after- 
ward, rumors of corruption in the women’s 


wards of the penitentiaries became so per- - 


sistent that Mrs. Rhoda M. Coffin, of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, and Mrs. Sarah J. Smith, of 
Indianapolis, were selected to investigate. 
The result of their inquiries, presented in 
a report to Governor Conrad Baker, was the 
occasion of a special message to the ‘Legisla- 
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ture, recommending a prison exclusively for 
women, and a reformatory for girls under the 
sole management of women. A bill estab- 
lishing such institutions was passed in May, 
1869, but it did not put their management in 
the exclusive charge of women. The women’s 
prison was opened in October, 1873, and four 
years later Governor Williams put a woman’s 
management in control. 


THE WORK OF THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE 


A woman’s organization which has spun a 
network over the country—the Consumers’ . 
League—was founded in New York in 1890, 
being modeled on the lines of a similar body 
organized in England in the preceding year. 
Its first act was to establish a “ white list,” 
under which members pledged themselves to 
patronize only those stores which adopted the 
reforms upon which the league insisted. 
Among these reforms were an increase of the 
minimum weekly wage of “cash” children; 
the recognition of Decoration Day and Labor 
Day as legal holidays; and the discounte- 
nancing of sweatshop labor. 

The local organization in New York has 
influenced eight stores to employ one or more 
trained nurses to look out for women em- 
ployees. It has pledged stores to use the 
Consumers’ League label on goods as a guar- 
antee that they were not manufactured in 
sweatshops. It has pledged fifteen thousand 
women to do their shopping in the early 
hours of the day. It has reduced night Christ- 
mas shopping in the metropolis from three 
weeks to one week. It has made it possible 
for a number of large stores to have to keep 
open only five nights, instead of six, in the 
holiday season. It has pledged a number of 
stores to give a half-holiday each week to all 
employees during two summer months. 

Furthermore, it has had a law enacted com- 
pelling store-proprietors to instal seats be- 
hind counters; a law compelling boys between 
the ages of ten and fourteen to show the ne- 
cessity of labor, snd to be licensed, in order 
to sell papers in the streets; a law making it 
a misdemeanor to employ children without 
documentary proof that they are fourteen 
years old; an eight-hour law for children un- 
der sixteen in factories; and, in cooperation 
with the Child Labor Committee, a law 
placing mercantile establishments under the 
supervision of the State Department of 
Labor. 

In Oregon, the Consumers’ League ob- 
tained a law restricting the hours of labor for 
women in factories, laundries, and mechani- 
cal establishments to ten hours a day. That 
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Oregon law brought on a fight which the 
women had to carry to the United States 
Supreme Court to win. Laundrymen organ- 
ized against them, raised a fund, and insti- 
tuted a test suit. In rendering the decision 
of the court of last resort, Justice Brewer 
congratulated the women and the Oregon 
Legislature for putting such a law on the 
books. Former President Roosevelt and 
Governor Hughes, of New York, have both 
publicly indorsed the league’s work. 


WORK FOR THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


Women are playing a part of inestimable 
importance in the scheme of public health. It 
has been due to their agitation, more than to 
any other cause, that tenement-house, pure- 
food, pure-milk, and clean-bread laws are on 
the statute-books of the nation and the States, 
and are being enforced. 

It was largely the women’s clubs and or- 


ganizations of New Orleans and Baltimore | 


that made those cities abandon their un- 
sightly and disease-breeding surface sewer- 
age systems. It was the women’s clubs of 
Philadelphia that employed engineers, and 
drew plans, and forced a corrupt municipal 
council to a bond issue of three million dol- 
lars for a sand-filter water-system. 

It was the Century Club, of Philadelphia, 


that appointed a health committee during the 
cholera scare of 1892, and by the assistance 
it rendered the authorities, pointed a way for 
women all over the country to give similar 


service. Its members invaded school-build- 
ings, school-yards, public buildings, private 
buildings. They went where men would 
never have dared to go for fear of law or 
personal violence, and escaped unscathed be- 
cause they were women. 

Wherever they found a rotten place they 
photographed it, and then ordered the owner 
to cleanse it. When an owner failed to do 
what they asked, they caused his arrest. If 
a police judge dismissed him for political or 
personal reasons, they publicly displayed the 
judge’s picture and the pest-spot, in con- 
junction, on a stereopticon screen. They drove 
pig-sties out of Philadelphia. It does not 
seem credible that in a city like Philadel- 
phia “ piggeries,” as they were called, could 
have been tolerated in 1893, but they were. 

It was the women, too, who compelled the 
Pennsylvania Legislature to enact a law re- 
ducing the working hours of bakers, and 
prescribing sanitary conditions in bakeries. 
For three years the Philadelphia club-women 
hounded the Legislature to enact a law mak- 
ing it compulsory for trolley-car companies 


- invasion. 
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to vestibule their platforms. It cost the big 
traction concerns hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to fight the women, but in the end 
they capitulated; and that is the story behind 
the familiar street-car platform inclosure 
which protects motormen. 


IN 


The Chicago Woman’s Club started in 
1876, but it was 1888 before it won its first 
public fight—the appointment of women 
governors for the female insane patients in 
the State hospital at Kankakee. In the same 
year the women of Chicago got a woman 
appointed a member of the board of educa- 
tion. They have established valuable re- 
forms in street-cleaning work. For fifteen 
years a woman had charge of one of the 
dirtiest sections of Chicago, and kept it shi- 
ning. They have had a law enacted establish- 
ing a chair of forestry in the University of 
Illinois. They are supplementing the gov- 
ernment’s work among the farmers for the 
conservation of trees. Miss Jane Addams, 
the wonderful leader of Hull House, started 
the juvenile court and the parental school 
system which have been copied by many of 
the most important cities in the country. 

Three or four years ago, when brave San 
Francisco was forced to admit to the world 
that the dread bubonic plague had entered 
its gates, it was to the women of the city and 
the State that the local and Federal au- 
thorities turned for aid. 

“We must have the aid of the women,” 
said Dr. Rupert Blue, representing the gov- 
ernment. “We must have a cleaning up, 
and the women can reach places and persons 
where a man—even a doctor—would fail. I 
know what I am talking about.” 

Blue did know what he was talking about. 
A committee of women was appointed as an 
auxiliary of the Board of Health. The city 
was divided into districts, and each district 
was put in charge of a Federal doctor, under 
whom the women slaved day and night. 

They took their lives in their hands in 
doing what they did. Like the Philadelphia 
women of 1893, insults and jeers only 
strengthened their determination of purpose. 
No place where there was a possibility of 
disease-breeding dirt was sacred against their 
Bakeries, restaurants, vegetable- 
stores, schoolhouses, butcher-shops, hotels, 
lodging-houses, theaters, factories, and pri- 
vate dwellings were included in the scope of 
their probing. Not only San Francisco, but 
the nation, owes much to those women. They 
were the warders against disease which has 
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made nations once as populous and as strong 
as ours weakling states of hopeless people. 

San Francisco club-women, in a recent 
pure-milk crusade, fashioned their campaign 
after one conducted by their Philadelphia 
sisters’ war for clean bread. ‘They employed 
Professor Jaffa, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, to analyze samples of milk. They 
had drawings made of the germs he discov- 
ered, and spread them on stereopticon screens, 
labeling them not only with their scientific 
names and the diseases they produced, but 
also giving the names of the dairies and 
individuals dealing in “germs as a com- 
modity.” A feature of the Philadelphia bread 
campaign was a stereopticon picture showing 
twelve different kinds of germs taken from 
one loaf of baked bread. 


IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


While it took Philadelphia until 1893 to 
get rid of its “piggeries,” it was not until 
1898 that the capital of the nation included 
a public kindergarten in its school system. 
In that year the Washington club-women, 
after a two-years’ fight, obtained an appro- 
priation of twelve thousand dollars to found 
kindergartens. They forced the appointment 
of two women on the school commission of 
the District of Columbia; the appointment of 
police matrons; the appointment of women 
physicians in jails, in the almshouse, in hos- 
pitals, and in the girls’ reform school. They 
forced the opening of the Congressional Li- 
brary on Sundays and on week-day evenings, 
and of the Botanical Gardens on Sunday. 

Moreover, they have made Congress pro- 
vide that all public schools in the District 
of Columbia shall fly the national flag; they 
have obtained the passage of a law making 
married women owners of their own prop- 
erty; they have put insanitary plumbing in 
the list of crimes; they have attacked the 
blind alleys of Washington, which for years 
had been the breeding-places of crime and 
disease, and have cleaned them up. 


A MICHIGAN CITY’s “CLEANING DAY” 


A Philadelphia politician said to me not 
s0ng ago: 

“The gang can get away with anything 
but a petticoat with a kodak!” 

The “petticoat with a kodak” has proved 
an unbeatable combination so far. Phila- 
delphia knows this. San Francisco knows 
it. One woman and a kodak turned Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, upside down and _ inside 
out. The woman is the Rev. Caroline Bart- 
lett Crane, a Unitarian minister, whom the 


late Robert Ingersoll called “ the best minister 
I ever knew.” She didn’t like the way Kala- 
mazoo housewives kept their back yards. She 
photographed them quietly, and then re- 
quested a general cleaning up. ‘Those who 
didn’t take kindly to her suggestion had to 
suffer the humiliation of seeing the photo- 
graphs of their yards, carefully identified, 
made the subject of an illustrated lecture. 

To-day Kalamazoo has an annual clean- 
ing day—the 30th of May. Its Civic Im- 
provement League, with a membership of 
three thousand women, including suburban 
auxiliaries, has made the State of Michigan 
proud of Kalamazoo. 

The women didn’t like the way the munici- 
pal street-cleaning department did its work. 
They induced the mayor to let them take 
care of six blocks for three months, allowing 
them the proportion of the street-cleaning 
fund that would belong to that area for that 
time. They copied the New York “white 
wings” system. They did for five dollars a 
day what it had cost the city eight dollars 
and thirty cents to do, and did it six times 
better. They abolished dust-spreading wag- 
ons. At the end of the three months they had 
a surplus of the city’s money, and spent it on 
a present of galvanized garbage-cans. 


HOW WOMEN HELP TO MAKE OUR LAWS 


A Kalamazoo woman visited Chicago. The 
meat she ate there tasted better than what she 
got at home. When she returned to Kala- 
mazoo she made a round of the slaughter- 
houses, with some friends. There was a 
second visit with kodaks. The women told 
the proprietors to clean up and establish 
sanitary conditions. The slaughter-house men 
laughed at them. The Civic League descended 
upon the Legislature at Lansing, and de- 
manded a modern slaughter-house law. The 
buachers organized. The women’s bill was 
beaten. 

The women sat up all night preparing a 
pamphlet in red ink in which they adduced 
their reasons why the bill should be recon- 
sidered. They flooded the Legislature with 
this pamphlet. The bill was called up again, 
and was passed by a vote of sixty-one to 
sixteen. 

A Grand Rapids butcher, who had led the 
opposition, saw that it was time to step 
aboard the band-wagon. He built a model 
slaughter-house at a cost of twenty thousand 
dollars. He celebrated its completion with a 
reception and banquet in honor of the women 
who had compelled him_to do what he said he 
was glad they had made him do. 
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This same band of Michigan women, only 
a few years ago, smashed the usurious chat- 
tel-mortgage concerns which suck the blood 
of the poor in selling goods on the instalment 
plan. They kept at the Legislature until it 
passed a law bringing individual and cor- 
porate usurers of that class under the real- 
estate act, which forbids the charging of more 
than six per cent interest annually. 

The persistency of American club-women 
could not be illustrated better, perhaps, than 
by telling of the enactment of the Massachu- 
setts law, in 1902, providing that parents 
shall have equal rights in the guardianship 
and custody of children. Women’s clubs 
had had that bill before the Massachusetts 
Legislature for twenty years in one form or 
another. When the Governor signed it, it 
bore the indorsement of twenty-two clubs and 
organizations. Massachusetts women have 
also raised the legal employment age of 
children from thirteen to fourteen years. 

One of the youngest important organiza- 
tions of American women is the Cincinnati 
Woman’s Club, organized in 1905. At the 
outset it undertook the sanitation of all school- 
buildings and yards. It made the school 
commissioners appoint a superintendent of 
primary education. It has reformed the course 


of study, with particular reference to ele- 


mentary work in science. It has founded a 
house of refuge, and an employment agency 
for men and boys leaving the city prison and 
reformatories. It has established  play- 
grounds, and is mothering an agitation for 
a more extensive system of public parks. 


WORKING FOR CITY PLAYGROUNDS 


Parks and playgrounds have received an 
impetus from women throughout the country. 
The city of New York owes many of its finest 
parks and open spaces to the indomitable 
energy of individual women and women’s 
organizations. 

Although parks stand for so much eco- 
nomically, and in every other way, in the life 
of a city or town, they have presented some of 
the most difficult problems with which women 
have dealt. In no instance has it been a 
case of “Ask and ye shall receive,” but a 
matter of hard fighting to overcome the oppo- 
sition of moribund or crooked municipal gov- 
ernors and selfish property-owners. 

Kansas City women have had one of the 
most obstinate struggles on record to obtain 
their present park system. Dayton, Ohio, 
boasts of “the most beautiful street in the 
world,”’ which the women have made so by 
planting vines and flowers and keeping the 
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pavements clean. It is reported of College 
Hill, a suburb of Cincinnati, that the plant- 
ing of trees increased the value of real estate 
twenty-five per cent in two years. 

The San Francisco women’s clubs, in 1903, 
had a proposition to vote three-quarters of a 
million dollars for children’s playgrounds 
submitted to the people. For six months prior 
to the election the women carried on an agita- 
tion, and on election day they had committees 
at every polling-place in the city, begging 
votes for the bonds, and for an amendment 
‘to the city charter creating a playground 
commission. They carried their project by a 
large majority. 

Pittsburgh and Allegheny clubs had to 
fight hard for their playgrounds, but they have 
some of the finest in the country. They car- 
ried the movement along from 1896 to 1899 
at their own expense. By 1900 they won the 
first breath of public opinion in their favor, 
and with it received a few thousands of dol- 
lars. After eight years of begging and self- 
denial, the city council took over the play- 
ground system from its women founders two 
years ago, appropriating fifty thousand dol- 
lars for the purpose. The Board of Education 
voted ten thousand dollars additional. 

A similar story of opposition and public 
indifference could be told about the women of 
Detroit, who have established playgrounds 
for summer and winter use. For the women 
of New York, it may be said that they have 
fought until every school district of their city 
has its playground. 

In 1905, Augusta L. Curtis, as the presi- 
dent of the New York Woman’s Municipal 
League, sounded a warning that unless the 
city woke up, a few years would find it shorn 
of its trees. The aldermen retorted by point- 
ing to the host of laborers in the Department 
of Parks, and to the millions being spent 
annually on trees. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Curtis, “that’s all 
true; but the labor most useful to district 
leaders is not of the kind which can be 
utilized in tree surgery!” 

The campaign that followed saved thou- 
sands of beautiful trees. 


AWAKENING THE CIVIC SPIRIT 


One can name few cities and towns in this 
country where the five thousand clubs of the 
General Federation are not hammering away 
on these lines. The spirit of civic pride 
seems to be more active in the towns and 
villages than in the big places. 

A typical town of the smaller class is Napa, 
California, whose population could be accom- 
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modated in two average New York blocks. 
Its women caught the club fever. The town 
needed a real steam fire-engine, and two 
improved triangle parks. The women organ- 
ized and made the men vote a bond issue of 
thirty-five hundred dollars. They put fire- 
escapes on the schools. They planted trees, 
and presented the town council with two 
good-looking garbage-cans as the starter of a 
street-cleaning department. They contributed 
to a fund for the repair of Stiles Hall, at the 
University of California. They put up hitch- 
ing-posts for the farmers, established a rest- 
room for farmers’ wives, and laid a cement 
sidewalk for a new school. The underlying 
principle of it all is what a college man 
would call “team work.” 

Cranford, New Jersey, has established 
regular village-cleaning and house-cleaning 
days in summer and fall. The women of 
Arlington, New Jersey, have applied New 
York’s system of prizes for the cleanest 
street sections. 

One woman’s crusade which at first made 
noisy and cynical New York laugh was con- 
ducted three or four years ago by Mrs. Isaac 
Rice, when she addressed her forces to the 
elimination of unnecessary noises. She ob- 
jected to having her babies startled from their 
sleep at all hours of the day and night by 
tugboat whistles on the Hudson River and 
by bawling hucksters under her windows. 
Health Department officers arrested the huck- 
sters and prosecuted them for her. The 
United States government stopped the laugh- 
ing of the tugboat and steamer captains at 
Mrs. Rice’s protests by suspending the li- 
censes of half a dozen, and by fining as many 
other offenders. ‘The women’s clubs were be- 
hind Mrs. Rice, and helped her to compel 
attention. 


SAVING OUR HISTORIC SHRINES 


The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion were organized in 1890, the Daughters 
of the Revolution in 1891. They have done 
and are doing big things. They have saved 
to the nation Valley Forge’s historic and hal- 
lowed ground. The idea of preserving it 
originated with Mrs. Mary E. Thropp and 
her sister, who, in 1893, with the assistance 
of a committee of patriotic Philadelphians, 
managed to get an appropriation of twenty- 
five thousand dollars from the State of Penn- 
sylvania. This niggardly sum was useless, 
and it looked as if the project would fall 
through, when the Daughters of the American 
Revolution stepped into the breach and hurled 
the influence of their organization against the 


Legislature. To-day the blood-stained ground 
where Washington and the Continental Army 
starved through the winter of 1777 and 1778 
is a Pennsylvania State park, and more than 
three hundred thousand dollars has already 
been spent in protecting and beautifying it. 

Women have saved the national ensign by 
Congressional act from the desecrating uses 
of advertisers. They have rescued the birth- 
place of Francis Scott Key from obscurity, 
and marked it with a monument. In Wash- 
ington Park, Brooklyn, they have reared a 
monument to seven hundred martyrs whose 
lives went out in the British prison-ship 
Jersey. They have caused the city of New 
York to purchase Fraunces’s Tavern, where 
Washington bade farewell to his officers. 
They have rediscovered and marked with a 
tablet the first “White House” of the nation, 
No. 1 Cherry Street, New York, where Wash- 
ington lived after his inauguration. They 
have enabled New York to acquire the Jumel 
Mansion on Washington Heights as a mu- 
seum of Revolutionary relics. 

They have marked the spot in Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, where the Liberty Bell was 
hidden when the British invested Philadel- 
phia. They have purchased and preserved 
the cottage home of General Israel Putnam 
at Greenwich, Connecticut, and they have 
fought it out with a trolley company which 
sought to level the hill down which Putnam 
rode in his wild dash to escape the British 
and join Washington. 

Besides these patriotic societies, there is the 
Historic and Scenic Preservation Society, 
through which New York club-women are 
waging a war against the destruction of 
Niagara Falls by the further encroachment 
of power companies. Congress and the New 
York Legislature have been compelled to 
appoint commissions to deal with the matter. 
The women have been instrumental in check- 
ing a long series of grabs at Albany engi- 
neered by commerce destroyers of the won- 
derful gorge. Then there is the Society for 
the Preservation of the Cliff-Dwellers’ Re- 
mains in Colorado, with women throughout 
the country enrolled in the cause to add these 
aboriginal monuments to our store of na- 
tional treasures. 

A cynical Frenchman once said that the 
biography of the average woman could be 
written in five words: 

“She married and drank tea.” 

If he could be set the task of putting the 
biography of the typical American woman 
of to-day into one thousand words, the sex 
might be revenged. 
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WITH A DRAWING BY THE KINNEYS 


the lobby of the Ellis Hotel for two 
hours, strolling from the cigar coun- 
ter to the bar and back to the desk, via 
the news-stand. He had bought all the 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and Oak- 
land. newspapers, and secretly discarded 
them. Exhausting the papers at his third 
visit, he made a selection of magazines, and 
disappeared into a reception-room, where he 
threw the pile of literature under a lounge. 
“She’s a dream,” he said to himself. 
“She’s a wonder, and no mistake! I’m goin’ 
back now and git a bundle of them dollar 
“*n’ a half books. She’s gotta notice me then!” 

Birdie Martin was in charge of the news- 
stand. She was a full-figured blonde with 
large, dark blue eyes, long lashes a shade 
darker than her marcelled locks, and a pink- 
ish complexion. Cautious scrutiny had con- 
vinced George W. Durkin that, possibly ex- 
cepting a trifle of powder, the flush was all 
her own. 

As the uneasy guest wheeled toward her 
corner, Birdie hurriedly felt of her black 
satin belt, decided that everything was hold- 
ing together as it should, and poked a wisp 
of hair into the recesses of her rat, which was 
the largest size to be obtained in a San Fran- 
cisco shop. 

“Here’s that minstrel man again,” she re- 
flected. “I wish he’d speak instead of actin’ 
like a wild thing!” 

She affected to dust the books as the star 
and proprietor of Durkin’s Mastodonic Min- 
strels strolled toward her. He coughed gen- 


CG theta W. DURKIN had loafed in 


? 


tly, lifted a book entitled “All For Love,” 
and inquired if she could recommend it. 
“Well, there’s more excitement in ‘ The 
Other Man,’” she answered candidly. “ That 
one you got is tur’ble mushy.” 
“T like ’em mushy,” he confessed; “ but 
gimme both. Been workin’ here long?” 
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They began a formal conversation. At 
intervals of a minute he added a book to his 
order, feeling that such unlimited expendi- 
ture gave him the right to remain. 

“I'd be tickled to death to write you a 
pass to my show,” he ventured. 

“Will the coupons be waitin’ in the box- 
office?” she asked distrustfully. “Show 
people’s so deceitful! We had an ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ comp’ny here week ’fore last, 
an’ the manager promised everybody in the 
hotel two seats down front, but we never got 
s’much as a pleasant smile. An’ he bor- 
ried two dollars off o’ the key-clerk, Mista 
White. Ef yuh don’t believe it, yuh kin ast 
him. Say Birdie Martin was tellin’ yuh.” 

Durkin settled the frock coat of his gray 
“parade suit,” and gave her a fond glance. 

“Kiddo,” said he, “don’t display your ig- 
norance by mixin’ a shine Tom show with a 
big N’Yawk production like Durkin’s Min- 
strels. You got too much sense to pull them 
kinder cracks. If we wasn’t due to march 
this mornin’ at ‘leven forty-five, I’d ask you 
to lunch, but I’ll have plenty time between 
performances. Will you meet me in Blanco’s 
fur dinner? I got a lot I’d like to say.” 

“ The ideer!” she murmured. “ Ain’t yuh 
the limit? Would it look right?” 

“You'll be treated like a lady, dear,” 
said George W. Durkin, with emotion. “In 
the lobby, then, at six? I got to be makin’ 
up before eight. Say, the boys are ready, 
so I’ll see you later. Goo’-by!” 

He hastened from the hotel. Birdie, sigh- 
ing, left her post and moved to a window. 

A blare of brass instruments sounded from 
outside. With John T. Jones, talented 
manipulator of the “Hindu devil-stick,” in 
the lead, the minstrel band, two by two, 
swung into step and marched toward Mar- 
ket Street. Durkin, with his singers and 
dancers, followed in open carriages. 




















“My ‘DANCE OF THE VEILS’ C BE PURDU UNLESS YUH TAKE OFF THAT 
WATERMELON JUNK” 
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AN EPISODE IN BLACK-FACE 


“Oh, he jest can’t be on the level!” 
thought Birdie. “When a man of his po- 
sition could git so many—but he said he 
was, at that. I guess I’ll chase up to the 


room, about five, an’ change to my pink 
silk. He'll see I’m a good dresser, ef I 
ain’t got no di’monds like his!” 


II 


DvuRKIN was at the restaurant at a quar- 
ter to six. 

“Lemme have your wine-list,” said he to 
a suave head-waiter in the white and gold 
room. “Here, a quart of this, an’ a couple 
dry Martinis to start with. Then oysters— 
not them little Olympics, but the. Easterns. 
An’ none o’ that native crawfish. I want an 
Eastern lobster, Newburgh, to foller—see? 
Eh? Chicken casserole? Got anything 
sweller? Then put that down. You fix up 
the rest. There’s a lady comin’, an’ I don’t 
care what the check is, s’ long ’s I make a 
hit—see?” 

The head-waiter declared that mademoi- 
selle would voice her satisfaction. 

Durkin had assumed a dinner-jacket. His 
trousers were decorated with a braid rather 
wider than custom decreed, and the violet silk 
waistcoat and tie were perhaps flamboyant 
wear for the conservative, but their wearer 
felt that he was garbed with unusual re- 
straint. In figure he was not commanding. 
His hair was coarse and black, with a large 
bald spot at the back of his head. His face 
was pasty from twenty-five years of burned 
cork, his hands soft and white from inaction. 
He rested uneasily upon an ornate settee. 
What if she failed to appear? 

“Well, here I am!” said Birdie, entering 
suddenly. “’Tain’t more’n six now, is it?” 

They exchanged conventional remarks as 
he escorted her to the table. A sheaf of roses 
lay beside her plate. 

“Ain’t they beautiful?” she cried excited- 
ly. “An’ yuh went an’ got ’em fur me?” 

He grinned his gratification, and the din- 
ner began. After the first glass of wine she 
confided to him that she had never had a 
real sweetheart. 

“Well, I was married once,” he admitted. 
“We wasn’t suited, an’ we quit. She’s the 
wife of an Omaha lawyer now, an’ I met 
her last year. I never was a guy to care much 
fur women. Course, in the minstrel busi- 
ness, a feller gits plenty mash notes, but I 
never answer ’em. I tear ’em all up.” 

Birdie was unable to understand how a 
self-respecting girl could do such a thing. 
They certainly must be hussies! 
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“Just a little daffy, that’s all,” said Dur- 
kin mildly. “One more glass won’t hurt 
you, honey. Was you born here in San 
Francisco?” 

“My folks come to California from Brook- 
lyn when I was a kid,” she answered. 

“An’ me a Brooklyn boy!” he cried. 
“Ain’t that wonderful? ” 

Durkin’s Minstrels were playing a week 
stand in San Francisco, and three days of 
th. engagement were gone. It was not a time 
for foolish delays. He reached for her hand, 
pressing it tenderly. 

“Dearie,” said he, “how’d you like to git 
hooked up to a guy in my line, who’d take 
you ’round the country, an’ when he’d 
worked a couple o’ seasons more, retire an’ 
git you a nice home in the East? Say, I 
never felt this way before! I—I s’pose it’s 
sorter breakin’ it with an ax, but we jump 
to Sacramento Saturday night, an’ I got to 
know. I’m older’n you, o’ course, but them 
young snips ain’t no material fur a husband. 
Could—could you think it over?” 

Birdie Martin’s mind was on her nine-dol- 
lar-a-week job in a hotel full of cheap race- 
track men, cheaper ball-players, and their 
kind. Durkin was reputed wealthy. She 
could be “ somebody.” 

“Tell me right now you'll be my baby- 
doll,” begged her impassioned suitor. “ We'll 
git spliced before the show. Will you, 
kiddo? Ill be awful good to you. Don’t 
waste time thinkin’—just come on!” 

Birdie suddenly wept into her napkin. 

“Everybody’s starin’ at us,” she sobbed. 
“T dunno what to do!” 

“We'll grab an auto outside an’ beat it 
to a minister’s. Are you game?” 

She gathered the folds of her pink frock 
in one hand, and rose with a resolute air. 

“T hope I ain’t doin’ wrong,” she whis- 
pered. “Hurry up, or Ill lose my nerve. 
Ain’t my face dreadful red?” 

Mrs. George W. Durkin watched the min- 
strel show, later, from a stage box. The four 
end men, on making their entrances, bowed 
ostentatiously to her. The interlocutor gained 
applause by what he described as “some 
newly wed stuff.” The audience finally be- 
came aware that the star’s blushing bride 
was present. It was a great night. 


III 


BirDIE DurKIN, garbed in fashionable at- 
tire, sparkling with jewelry, squandered mon- 
ey from a diamond-flecked gold bag, and ad- 
mitted that she liked the life. Memories of 
days when she had laundered her modest 
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lingerie in a boarding-house wash-basin, and 
haunted bargain sales for weeks before de- 
ciding on the one all-important dress that 
must both look and last, began to fade. She 
rode in a Pullman drawing-room with a man- 
ner of perfect ease, and sometimes com- 
plained because it was not a private car. 

Her new friends were all “in the busi- 
ness.” There were women not overly care- 
ful about getting all the black out of their 
eyebrows when making up “ for street.” They 
held the same careless views on most mat- 
ters. The men she met were so used to this 
type that they, too, neglected many of the 
nicer conventions. There were “leads,” sou- 
brettes, and “heavies” of road musical com- 
edies, burlesques, and dramas; and several 
sets of vaudevillians each week when the 
company played one-night stands. 

Mr. and Mrs. Durkin discussed their vis- 
iting-list one afternoon in Chicago. 

“The high-class legits an’ the musical 
stars think they own the earth,” said Dur- 
kin. “You wouldn’t care fur ’em. I’m only 
interducin’ you to the ones that’s sociable, 
yet refined—people you kin spend a couple o’ 
hours with an’ have a lively time.” 

“Did yuh ever meet Mansfield,” queried 
Birdie, “or Mis’ Pat Campbell?” 

“They never displayed no desire to git a 
knock-down to me, an’ ’tain’t my habit to 
chase nobody,” he replied with dignity. “I 
been a leader in minstrelsy since I first broke 
in, an’ I done it by bein’ artistic an’ realizin’ 
what the public wants. ’Tain’t up to me to 
cater to others.” 

“T know it, George,” said she, “but as 
fur me, I ain’t goin’ to be jest yer wife 
f’rever, even ef yuh are a black-face king. 
It’s only natural fur me to be ambitious 
fur myself, ain’t it?” 

“< Jest my wife,’” repeated Durkin 
amazed. “What’s the meanin’ of that crack, 
ma’am? Have you lost your senses?” 

“No, I ain’t,” retorted Birdie, flushing; 
“an’ my meanin’ is that I’m goin’ into vod- 
daveel!” 

Durkin stared at her, and a grin widened 
his mouth. She averted her gaze, awaiting 
harsh words. Finally, fretted by his silence, 
she faced him. 

“ Mebbe yuh think I couldn’t make good?” 
she demanded, with a toss of her head. 

“Voddaveel!” he exclaimed. “The best 
tip I got fur you is to wake up. You been 
lettin’ a lot of lobsters kid you, Mis’ Durkin. 
Leave me be the purfessional end of this 
family, ’cause you ain’t built fur a footlight 
fav’rite—see? ” 
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“No, I don’t,” said Birdie. “I follered 
the show half of last season, an’ then pus- 
pired all summer in N’Yawk when yuh was 
too busy rehearsin’ to go where we'd git 
cool. Is that livin’? Yuh don’t ketch me 
doin’ it no more, that’s a cinch!” 

“You didn’t have a stone on you when I 
took an’ made a lady outer you,” reminded 
Durkin unwisely, “an’ now you’re lit like 
a Broadway rest’rant. What other doll you 
know’s got a full-length seal coat, an’ a chin- 
chiller evenin’ wrap, an’ a ermine set, an’ a 
dark mink scarf an’ muff ordered? Don’t 
be reproachin’ me. I won’t stand such in- 
gratitude! ” 

“So it’s came to a point where insults is 
throwed at/her yuh swore to love an’ cher- 
ish!” said) Birdie haughtily. “That’s right 
—I’m only a poor, defenseless girl, an’ I 
wouldn’t demean myself by screamin’ even ef 
yuh hit me. Why n’t yuh strike yer wife? 
Yuh might’s well as call her low names!” 

“Cut it out,” responded Durkin sullenly. 
“You been sore on me fur weeks. Oh, I 
noticed it all right, ma’am, an’ it’s all the 
result of riches spoilin’ a good feller. You 
was sweeter ’n honey at first. But no vod- 
daveel—that’s flat! Do you git me? No 
voddaveel! ” 

He rose, found his hat, and slammed the 
door of their suite. 

“Yes, I will, too, yuh hateful dawg!” 
called Birdie. “I ain’t no slave. An’ I 
won’t go to the theater to-night. I’m sick 
of settin’ out front!” 


IV 


BirpiE had formerly occupied a stage box 
at every performance, taking a personal in- 
terest in the encores awarded each artist, 
exchanging secret signals with Durkin, and 
generally enjoying herself. After the quarrel, 
the box was empty during ten days of the 
Chicago engagement. She sulkily dined in 
her room, declining to accompany her hus- 
band to the public restaurant. 

“Better git the hotel trunks ready,” he ob- 
served on a Saturday morning. “The wag- 
on’s due at noon; we lay off at Cairo to- 
morrow, an’ open there Monday afternoon, 
y’ know.” 

“I’m goin’ back to N’Yawk,” remarked 
Birdie coldly. “A fren’ o’ mine’s booked me 
fur twelve weeks around there. He’s got his 
own circuit, an’ he b’lieves I got talent, ef 
yuh don’t. So I'll say goo’-by.” 

Durkin clutched her shoulder so violently 
that his fingers pinched the flesh. 

“Leggo!” she cried. “Yuh hurt me!” 
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AN EPISODE IN BLACK-FACE 


“ Honey, you’re jokin’ your old man, sure,” 
he gasped huskily. “Don’t you realize I 
couldn’t git on without my little gal? I was 
sharp the other day, an’ I’m awful sorry— 
sorrier ’n I kin tell you, dearie. Where’d 
you pick up this ideer, anyhow? Why, I’m 
willin’ to lay down an’ let a car run over me, 
if it'd please you. An’ you’d quit me? 
What kin I do to square it?” 

His arms closed around her. 

“Lemme go this minute,” she panted. 
“Quit, George Durkin! Ef yuh put my act 
into yer old minstrel show, I'll stay. I been 
workin’ in secret at my singin’ an’ dancin’, 
an’ the agents say I got the goods. Them’s 
my terms. Take ’em or leave ’em!” 

Durkin shuddered, for this proposition 
would violate the sacred traditions of min- 
strelsy, promote jealousy among his none too 
contented company, and cause him great per- 
sonal anguish. She returned his piteous 
looks with a merciless smile. 

“T kin go on in the olio after the Old 
Oaken Bucket Quartet,” she suggested. “It'd 
be a novelty.” 

“T guess I’m a mark,” he conceded drear- 
ily, “but a guy can’t let his married life be 
busted. So you win!” 


Vv 


THE sandwiching of a lone female, in 
white-face, between “wooden shoe bucks” 
and male choruses, pleased the spectators, 
and Birdie took six and seven bows when 
she ended with her sprightly “butterfly 
dance.” She had a true vaudeville voice, 
but her dancing was really clever. Durkin 
changed his opinion, and: bragged about her. 
He also taught her many of his original 
“ steps.” 

Then she suddenly enlarged her “turn” 
by hiring a supporting company of six bux- 
om and nimble-footed blondes. 

“You'll have to can Boggs, Larkin, an’ 
Bedell,” she announced determinedly. “I’m 
a bigger feature ’n they are, an’ they ain’t 
put a new laff into their stuff this season. 
People are tired of comedy bicycle. acts.” 

Durkin consulted with his manager; the 
cyclists had an all-season contract. 

“They travel or I do,” said Birdie. “I 
ought to be on the N’Yawk stage, ’stead of 
wastin’ a swell girl act on these hicks; an’ 
yuh can’t deny it!” 

“She’s got you buffaloed, George, old pal,” 
sighed the manager. “We'll have to buy 
those three boys off—an’ I only wish I 
thought this was all!” 

Birdie continued to lengthen the time of 


her act. If Durkin protested, she had vio- 
lent hysterics, and threatened to divorce him 
on grounds of cruel and inhuman treatment. 

In “Plantation Scenes,” ten vocalists in 
striped cotton costumes and wide straw hats 
picked stage cotton by the light of a “ prop- 
erty” moon, until Durkin, wearing a red 
satin suit and a white satin hat, came on to 
dance his “silver clog.” ‘This spirited num- 
ber was followed by the “watermelon set,” 
with Durkin doing a “soft-shoe buck.” 

“ America’s foremost entertainers will take 
part in ‘ Pastimes on the Levee,’” the pro- 
gram said. 

“Forty minutes of them men is all foolish- 
ness,” declared Birdie authoritatively. ‘“ My 
‘Dance of the Veils’ can’t be purduced un- 
less yuh take off that watermelon junk, so 
they kin set fur me while yer closin’ in one.” 

“In one?” said Durkin miserably. “ Why, 
we wouldn’t git a hand!” 

Five of the foremost entertainers were dis- 
charged, and the elaborate “levee pastimes” 
were so pruned and altered that Durkin was 
ashamed to face his minstrels. They were 
growling incessantly. 

Birdie commanded the introduction of two 
automobiles into the daily parade. Garbed 
in her sealskin coat and a picture hat, she 
rode inone. The six blondes, in white tailor- 
made suits and befeathered red “picture” 
hats, lolled in the other. 

The two end-men resigned at Denver, an 
hour after viewing an electric sign worded 
thus: 

Byrdette Durkin, the only lady interlocutor. Also 
in dances of the day. Supported by G. W. Dur- 
kin’s Mastodonic Modern Minstrels. 


“That dame’s put the Injun sign on old 
George,” agreed the minstrels despairingly. 
“We ain’t got a chance!” 

“Comediennes” and “sister teams” had 
been added until only eight of the original 
Durkin’s Minstrels sat in the growing semi- 
circle during the first part. Instead of 
touching ballads, bass solos, comedy num- 
bers, and the exchange of light persiflage be- 
tween interlocutor and end men, there were 
imitations of Anna Held, George M. Cohan, 
Eva Tanguay, and similar idols of a think- 
ing people, followed by a thrilling “Apache 
Dance” by Mlle. de l’Evéque and M. Pont- 
neuf, direct from Paris, according to their 
billing. 

“You gimme the office when we needn’t 
leave out nothing, an’ believe me, the may- 
or’ll be hollerin’ to the police to close the 
show,” Mlle. de l’Evéque had assured Birdie. 
“T hate a burgh where you can’t be a bit 
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raw without some knocker interferin’. Our 
act’s pure art, an’ it’s hamperin’ to be held 
back. Wait till they pinch us once—then 
we'll draw capacity at every jump!” 

“Hazel Van Ness has been practisin’ the 
devil-stick, an’ she’ll do it in the parade in 
her blue satin clown suit,” Birdie continued. 
“ An’ I’m goin’ to try out the big suffragette 
pantomime in San Francisco. That an’ the 
Chantecler ballet will send ’em off their nuts. 
Yuh may ’s well git rid of Joe an’ Harry 
Mack. They ain’t a bit of use, an’ I want 
their time in the olio fur Hazel. She does 
jugglin’, too—learned it from her husband 
*fore they quit.” 

“Are you aware that Durkin’s Minstrels 
have been the same as put out of existence?” 
he exclaimed. 

“ An’ the billin’ now is a laff a minute,” 
said Birdie gaily. “Listen, George. Pre- 
pare the band to blow. The Blonde Ladies’ 
Orchestra’s signed, an’ I’ve ordered ’em the 
cutest yella parade costumes yuh ever seen— 
knickerbockers and hussar jackets trimmed 
with fur.” 

“Remember I got some rights still,” he re- 
monstrated. “You been runnin’ things a 
little more every day, till I’m a scandal in 
the purfession. I’ve give you the controllin’ 
half of the show, but my manhood sha’n’t 
be entirely submerged. I won’t discharge 
that band!” 

Birdie smiled. He had given way too 
long to be capable of successful resistance. 

“Them blondes are due to-morra,” said 
she. “They’ll be marchin’ in the parade, 
too. Why couldn’t yuh been a bell-cow 
yuhself, ’stead of laggin’ behind?” 

So unexpectedly that she was startled, he 
asked: 

“You’re sure you'll be able to handle it 
when you’ve drove all the men out?” 

Birdie tossed her head scornfully and 
dared him to let her try it. She added hur- 
ried details. It appeared that Cecil Flashe, 
the Broadway comedian, had wired accept- 
ance of an offer. 

“Yuh won’t mind me turnin’ it into 
white-face, with the billin’ just ‘ Byrdette 
Durkin’s Cosmopolitan Revue ’? ” 

“An’ mebbe I’d better can the silver 
clog?” he suggested softly. 

“But yuh wouldn’t?” she cried incredu- 
lously. “Though ’tis old stuff, dearie. It’s 
askin’ a good deal fur yuh to put on sumpin’ 
new instead, I s’pose?” 

Durkin’s answer was a grin. 
abruptly. 

“T b’lieve he’ll let me be the boss!” she 


He left her 
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thought delightedly. “That shows George 
realizes my worth at last!” 


VI 


ARRIVING late at the theater, she found 
several letters in the rack. They contained 
the resignations of George W. Durkin and the 
remainder of his minstrels. 

“I missed him at dinner—quick, phone 
the hotel!” she screamed. “We can’t give 
no show without ’em!” ; 

“Mr. Durkin paid his bill and caught 
the seven-forty for Chicago, and the other 
gentlemen went with him,” answered a room- 
clerk. 

“An’ that’s the way he treats his poor 
wife, who’s doin’ this to make his forchun! ” 
wailed Birdie. “Oh, why n’t I die before 
weddin’ sech a brute?” 

A very thin performance was given that 
night; and after the next morning’s news- 
papers had spoken plainly regarding it, the 
box-office receipts fell off until a mere 
sprinkling of spectators were present on Sat- 
urday night. Birdie’s recruits were hustled 
westward, and the “Cosmopolitan Revue” 
journeyed toward the Pacific. But the 
salary-list was too big. Even with a good 
week, the profits were so little that Birdie 
trembled. 


Telegrams to her husband were returned 


marked: “Unable to locate party.” Where 
was he? New York people, appealed to by 
wire, replied: 


See Durkin’s route in Sunday Telegraph. 


But she was Durkin’s Minstrels now! 

In Salt Lake, Birdie pawned a diamond 
cross. More jewels were left behind in Og- 
den, to get enough money for fares to the 
next jump. 

“Tl make it up in Sacramento,” she 
thought hopefully. 

A well-advertised musical comedy at an- 
other house caught Sacramento’s patronage. 

Birdie ended her season abruptly on a 
Thursday night. It took the last of Dur- 
kin’s expensive gifts to pay salaries and give 
the company what she could for fares. 

With two veils over her face to conceal 
her swollen eyelids, she climbed aboard a 
train for Chicago. She had twelve dollars 
and a ticket in her purse. 

A washout at Broken Bow, Nebraska, de- 
layed the train five hours, and she reached 
Omaha at night, too late for the connection 
she had expected to make. The next train 
left at half past nine, so, checking her bag, 
she decided to walk about. 
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Leaving the Union Station, her glance fell 
on a bill-board. 


Durkin’s Mastodonic Modern Min- 
greater than ever—TO-NIGHT. 


George W. 
strels—Bigger, 


“Durkin’s Minstrels!” she gasped. “Am 
I seein’ things, or what?” 

The billing was everywhere, proving that 
they had a good advance-man. 

She panted down the street, and with a 
policeman’s help found the theater. At the 
end of an impatient line she edged to the 
box-office. 

“I’m Mis’ George Durkin, an’ I’d like a 
box,” she said imperiously. 
The treasurer grinned. 

not believe her. 

“No free list this week, ma’am. 
turnin’ ’em away,” said he. 

Refused a seat at George W. Durkin’s 
show! A surge of red burned her cheeks, 
forehead, and chin. 

“J_I—please gimme a seat down front,” 
she said unsteadily, pushing a bill toward 
Irim. 

This creature should not see her weep. It 
would leave her without enough money for 
a berth from Omaha to Chicago, but it was 
worth sitting up—walking the whole way, if 
necessary—to learn what was going on inside. 

“T got just one in R. Sorry,” he said in- 
terestedly, gazing out at her. 

“That'll do,” she answered hoarsely. 

A boy gave her a program. 

“George W. Durkin and forty—count ’em, 
forty—world’s greatest black-face entertain- 
ers,” were the first lines she read. 

It was the original bill, including “ Pas- 
times on the Levee” and the silver clog. 

“Nothin’ like a good old minstrel show,” 
observed a man near by. 

“Yes, an’ Durkin’s the best of all. Keeps 
up his standard,” answered his companton. 

The curtain ascended. ‘There they were 
in the semicircle—Boggs, Larkin, and Be- 
dell; the Brothers McSwatt; George and 
Harry Mack; Joe McLean, the devil-stick 
manipulator; Slasher, Wheeler, and Scoot, 
the comedy cyclists, whe sang in the first 
part, headed the olio, and played hrass in 
the street parade; and all the rest, 

“T said I saw you with ayjady,” repeated 
the interlocutor. 

How the audience roared! 

Ne ’T wasn’t no lady—that °* “1g mah wife, ” 
retorted the end man. 

The persons near Birdie guifawed. 

eaten kin always git a laff tyt o’ me!” 

iggled one. 


She saw he did 


We're 
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Then Durkin’s silver clog, to flattering 
applause. Six encores! She left her seat. 

“Tl go in back. I got to see him,” she 
told herself. 

A cold-eyed stage doorkeeper refused her 
entrance. 

“He’s just goin’ on—take your card durin’ 
the olio—best I kin do,” he said. 

“T got to see him now!” she cried, 
very second!” 

“That so?” 
another guess!” 

Finally, a dollar-bill effected a swift men- 
tal change in him. 

“He’s_ dressin’ 
lady,” he said. 

Birdie rushed in, colliding with a “ flat” 
in the gloom. 

“This way—that’s four,” 
doorkeeper. 

The door of the star room opened, and a 
figure in a white satin suit, with a yellow 
waistcoat, looked out. 

“George!” she called hysterically. 
me—Birdie! ” 

Stumbling, she landed at his feet, sobbing 
wildly. 

“Well, I’m jigged!” said Durkin in 
amazement. ‘What you doin’ here?” 

“The Revue—closed—I c-couldn’t find 
yuh nowhere! Oh, why ain’t I layin’ in my 
lonely grave? I wish I was!” 

“Grave nothin’!” said he. “Broke, ain’t 
you? Sure! But I ain’t. Think I was 
goin’ to let a fool skirt kill a good-payin’ 
theat’ical property fur me? I was signin’ the 
boys fur next season all the time; then I seen 
they wasn’t no need of waitin’, so I got busy.” 

“George, will yuh take me back, if I’m 
good?” she whispered, clutching at his arm. 

“Kin you go ‘long an’ be a private party, 
an’ lemme be the purfessional end of my 
fam’ly?” he demanded sternly. 

“Just take me back!” she whimpered. 
“T don’t want no more stage. I bin sick, 
an’ awful lonesome, George. Will yuh? 
Will yuh?” 

“Stick here till. I’m thisugh workin’. 
Don’t let ’em see you cryin’, neither,” he 
said. 

“But am I took back?” she faltered. 

“Mr. Durkin—next scene!” shouted a 
voice. 

Durkin kissed her, forgetting his burned 
cork, which left a black smudge on her tear- 
ful face. 

“T guess you ain’t got no reason to worry, 
kiddo,” said he. “Nix now—lemme go, 
’cause that’s my cue!” 


“this 
said he. “Then you got 


in two—by the stairs, 


corrected the 
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with us all. It costs a good deal more 

to live now than it did ten years ago, 
or even five years ago. Naturally there is a 
reason for this advance in the cost of the 
things we eat, the things we wear, and the 
houses in which we live. 

To determine the reason, and make sure 
that our analysis is right, is about as im- 
portant a thing as we can do in this demo- 
cratic form of government, which means that 
we are the government. 

The Democrats hold the tariff chiefly re- 
sponsible for this higher cost of living, and 
the Democratic party is reenforced in this 
view by a considerable wing of the Repub- 
lican party, which has joined the cry for 
‘*LEGISLATING DOWNWARD.” 

That the party out of power, which just 
now happens to be the Democratic party, 
should seize upon this argument and work 
it hard is not surprising. In the unrest, the 
discontent, and the hardship of this higher 
cost of living the opposition party sees an 
exceptional opportunity to do deadly work 
against the party in power, which is responsi- 
- ble for the present tariff, and which has been 
responsible, in the main, for half a century 
for our tariff legislation. 

This attitude of the Democratic party is 
more than a clever political maneuver. It 
is strictly consisientwith the varying policies 
of the party throughout its history. The 
Democratic party has always been a low- 
tariff party, or a free-trade party. Many of 
its members are out-and-out free-traders, and 
the free-trader has never found any room for 
himself in the ranks of the Republican party. 

The Democratic party, unlike the Republi- 
can party, has never been a unit on the tariff 
question, as its membership is made up of 
men whose views range all the way from 
free trade to low tariff, and from low tariff 
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to high tariff. But the average sentiment of 
the party, as expressed in its conventions, 
has been for a low tariff; so that, in holding 
the tariff responsible for the higher cost of 
living, the party is true to its history. Its 
fervid denunciation of the tariff at this time 
is more effective merely because of the pres- 
ent high cost of living, which gives force and 
vitality and timeliness to its contentions. 

On the other hand, the so-called insurgent 
wing of the Republican party, arguing for 
legislating downward, is not true to the 
traditions of its party, and there is no 
reason why it should be. There is every rea- 
son why it should not be true to the. tradi- 
tions of its party if it does not believe in 
them. Theories that have worked out well 
in the past do not necessarily fit the present 
period, and it is the work of the present pe- 
riod that we have in hand, and that is up 
to us to handle wisely and patriotically. 

I have mighty little respect for the idea 
that we should continue to follow a certain 
course because we have followed it success- 
fully at some time in our history. So I com- 
pliment the Insurgents who have come out 
in opposition to the “stand-patters,” if they 
have convinced themselves that their present 
‘views of the tariff would better suit the in- 
terests of the ninety millions of our people at 
the present time. 

While I compliment them for being inde- 
.pendent men and thinking for themselves, 
and-tefusing to stand for the old theories 
simply ‘pgfause they are old, and because 
they are of th? traditions of their party, I at 
the same timg doubt the wisdom of their 
stand for Jegis*#ting downward. 

THERE IS MORE HYSTERIA, IT 
SEEMS TO ME, IN THIS CRY FOR 
LEGISLAYTING DOWNWARD TIIAN 
IN ANY MANIA THAT HAS GRIPPED 
THE AMERICAN PUBLIC SINCE 
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THE FREE SILVER CRAZE, OR, 
GOING BACK FURTHER, SINCE THE 
GREENBACK CRAZE. 

If our wages had been legislated down- 
ward, or our wage-workers had voluntarily 
come out for lower wages, then it would fol- 
low, as night follows day, that the tariff 
should be legislated downward. 

But wages have been advanced instead of 
reduced; and if wages are advancec, we must 
advance the tariff accordingly, so that we 
may protect the higher wages, assuming, of 
course, that it is not already in excess of the 
difference in wages. 

Of what good is a dam that is merely half 
high enough to retain the water it is supposed 
to retain? A half-high-enough dam lets the 
water flow over and run to waste, and, run- 
ning to waste, it turns no wheels, enriches no 
one, and serves no purpose. 

The tariff, like a lock in the canal that 
raises the lower water to the level of the 
higher water, raises the small wage of Europe 
to the level of our wage. 

A half-high-enough tariff would mean no 
more as a protection for our wages against 
the wages of Europe than the half-high- 
enough dam. ‘The products of this cheap 
labor would flow in over the tariff with prac- 
tically the same freedom as with no tariff 
at all. 

I am in perfect accord with the Demo- 
cratic party in its contention that the tariff 
is responsible for the higher cost of living in 
this country as compared with the cost of 
living in Europe. There would be no com- 
mon sense in any other conclusion.» The 
tariff is just as much responsible for the 
higher cost of living as it is responsible for 
the higher wage in this country over the 
wage of Europe. The two go hand in hand, 
and there is no getting away from it. 

There is no system of economics that can 
give you both high wages and a low cost of 
living. Neither is there any political party 
that can give you both high wages and a low 
cost of living. Any man or any party that 
says this can be done says what is not true 
and what is not possible. 

In the last analysis, then, the problem 
resolves itself into this shape: Shall we have 
a lower wage in this country that we may 
have a lower cost of living? You can have 
the lower cost of living if you want it, but 
to get it you must accept the lower wage. 
We cannot get something for nothing, and 
get it very long. We must give up an equiv- 
alent for what we get—an equivalent in 
work, in thought, in money. This is an 
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economic law of God’s own framing, and we 
cannot get away from it. 

Give us a uniform wage all over the world, 
and I will be a free-trader. But we haven’t 
this uniform wage and can’t get it. It is not 
within the scope of possibilities. There are 
no two countries in all Europe that have a 
uniform wage, and every country over there, 
except England, has a protective tariff 
against the others, and against all the world. 
The sentiment for protection in England has 
so developed within the last half-dozen years 
that it now pretty nearly possesses the coun- 
try. England is certain to become a tariff 
country unless all the other nations of the 
world suddenly become free-trade countries. 

The tariff between these European coun- 
tries is relatively small as compared with our 
own tariff. The reason for this is obvious. 
The difference in the wages of the various 
countries over there is slight, consequently 
there is no need of a high tariff. 

We, too, should have no need of a high 
tariff if we were to reduce our wages to ap- 
proximately the European scale. In the ab- 
sence of a uniform wage all over the world, 
and because of the fact of our high rates, 
we are compelled to level up the wages of 
Europe with our wages, which we do by 
means of the tariff. It is either do this, or 
meet them on their wage scale. 

Europe, with water communication, is 
very close to our doors. It is much nearer to 
New York, as concerns freights, than is Chi- 
cago. And freights have a very important 
bearing on this whole problem now under 
discussion. 

For example, I can ship magazines by 
freight to London at about two-thirds the 
cost of shipping them by freight to Chicago, 
and Chicago is almost a suburb of New York 
as compared with the vast stretches to the 
west of that city. 

The water communication between here 
and Europe makes so low a freight charge 
that, in the transportation sense, it is almost 
like shipping freight from New York to 
Connecticut, two adjoining States. 

As an example of what high and low 
wages would mean in adjoining States with 
free trade between them, let us suppose that 
Smith is a manufacturer of plows in Con- 
necticut, and that Jones is a manufacturer 
of the same kind of plows in New York 
State. Furthermore, suppose that each is 
buying his materials at approximately the 
same price, and that Smith, in Connecticut, 
pays his employees one dollar a day, while 
Jones, in New York, pays his men three dol- 
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lars a day. How long woul.l Jones be likely 
to last—how long would he hold out in com- 
petition with Smith and his lower wage- 
scale, each having the same markets for their 
products, and Jones of New York in no way 
protected against Smith’s immeasurable ad- 
vantage in the matter of wages? 

This is, of course, a somewhat exaggerated 
illustration, made intentionally with the pur- 
pose of giving a vivid picture of what high 
and low wages mean in competitive indus- 
tries, with no considerable differential in the 
matter of freights. The relative wages in 
this illustration may not be strictly accurate 
as compared with the European and Ameri- 
can wages, but they are near enougl for the 
purpose of illustration, and in this illustra- 
tion it seems to me we can see pretty clearly 
the real issue as concerns the tariff problem. 

A low tariff and low wages are of distinct 
advantage to the rich men and to the men 
living on their income, be it large or small. 
And so, too, are a low tariff and low wages 
a distinct advantage to the non-producers of 
this country. 

But do we want laws that will be in the 
interest of the non-producers, the idlers, and 
the rich men of this country, or do we want 
laws that will foster industry and protect that 
industry—protect the wage-worker from the 
hostility of foreign countries? 

Personally, I am emphatically opposed to 
another general upheaval of the tariff. 
I am not opposed, however, to lowering a 
schedule that should be lowered. Neither 
am I opposed to advancing a schedule that 
should be advanced. Every tariff bill that has 
ever been passed has been a miserable make- 
shift—a wretched compromise—and compro- 
mise has been inevitable. There has been no 
other way to get a tariff bill through, handled 
as tariff bills have always been handled. The 
local interests of each Congressman’s district 
have been dominant, overtopping patriotism 
and statesmanship. 

A race of men might perhaps have been 
created who in a few months could have 
drafted and enacted into legislation a perfect 
tariff bill, dealing with several thousand in- 
dividual items, but no such race ever was 
created. Such an accomplishment is not pos- 
sible, and never has been possible, to the 
human men with whom this world is peopled. 
No first-rate business organization, with a 
wise administrative head, would ever consider 
such an undertaking. A few hundred items 
ean be handled annually, and handled wise- 
ly, with plenty of time for investigation, and 
plenty of time for Congress to know what it 
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is doing. With so few items under considera- 
tion, the compromise curse would have far less 
show. 

What we want is a tariff that will protect 
the American wage against the lower wage of 
the rest of the world, and we want nothing 
more. We want this, and we must have it. 
Our industries need no protection beyond the 
difference in wage, and they should not have 
it. We have arrived at a point where this is 
not necessary and should not be continued. 
Wherever the tariff is in excess of the differ- 
ence between our wages and foreign wages, 
it should be lowered, and wherever it is below 
the difference, it should be raised. 

If this isn’t going far enough in point 
of legislating downward to suit the Demo- 
cratic party, then I am opposed to its policy. 
If it isn’t going far enough to suit the 
Insurgent wing of the Republican party, 
then I am equally opposed to its policy. And 
if it is going too far to suit the other wing 
of the Republican party, then I am quite as 
strongly opposed to its policy. 

I have no fear for our industries with a 
tariff that will level up the wages of the 
world. with our wages. I have every confi- 
dence in the ingenuity and the energy and 
the intensity of our people to compete with 
the world on equal terms, and with equal 
wages they will have equal terms. 

To feed and house and clothe and finance 
and transport on our railroads and our sea- 
going craft over ninety millions of people is 
a big business in itself. America, with its 
enormous population—a natior. of money- 
earners and money-spenders—is the biggest 
and best market in the world, a big enough 
market to work for and to fight for on the 
part of our factories and our farms. 

Our markets are the envy of all the coun- 
tries of Europe, who view our tariff with a 
bitter hatred. They are greedy for our mon- 
ey, but our tariff stands as a mighty wall 
against them. 

We are a walled-in nation, and we might 
as well recognize it at one time as at an- 
other. The markets abroad are not for us. 
Our wages are on too high a level to make 
competition practical, or to any considerable 
extent possible, except on certain specialties 
and on certain products that are favored by 
our soil and our sunshine. 

We can compete in these foreign markets 
if we reduce our wages to the wages of Eu- 
rope. Without this reduction, we ‘cannot 
compete, and the sooner we recognize it, the 
better. Isn’t it a good deal more worth while 
to command our own trade, to protect our own 

















markets against foreign invasion, than to 
make a feeble attempt to secure foreign trade? 
The consuming power of America i3 beyond 
all conception. In aggregate it is well-nigh 
as much as all the markets of Europe, save 
in the matter of foodstuffs. 

This is the greatest free-trade nation in the 
world—free trade among ourselves, free 
trade among people with a substantially 
uniform wage—allowing, of course, for dif- 
ferences between city and country rates. 
Right here at home we have the best ex- 
ample in the world of what free trade means 
with a uniform wage, and it is the uniform 
wage that makes free trade among our various 
States possible. The protection of our own 
markets against foreign invasion gives us a 
market that merits all the thought and genius 
of our industries. 

The non-producer and the theorist argue 
for free trade on the theory that men are quite 
as well off with low wages and a low cost of 
living as they are with high wages and a 
high cost of living. This may be true, and 
it may not be true. 

The fact is, however, that we are on the 
higher scale, and it is a practical certainty 
that no argument or legislation’ can ever re- 
duce the wages of this country to the wages 
of Europe. Such an attempt would mean a 
revolution, and a revolution on a question of 
this kind, in a democratic government, would 
have things pretty nearly its own way. 

The only way to introduce the European 
wage in this country, to substitute it for our 
present high wage, would be through a proc- 
ess of idleness and starvation. Legislation 
cannot do it. Starvation could, and idleness 
and starvation would be pretty likely to come 
in on the heels of free trade or a low tariff. 

It is a fact that at no time in the histo-y 
of this country have we tried a low tariff 
without running into hard times. In view 
of this and of the common-sense simplicity of 
the matter, it is amazing to me that the low- 
tariff people and the free-trade people still 
continue their fight. An ounce of experience 
is worth a ton of theory, and all our experi- 
ence points to the protection of the American 
wage and to the protection of our markets 
against European encroachment as the only 
practical and sensible course for us to follow. 

Every man in this country except the non- 
producer is helped by our protective tariff, 
and in many cases the non-producer is in- 
directly helped to a much greater extent than 
he is injured by it. 

The granger States are more or less skep- 
tical and always have been about their share 
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of benefit in our tariff laws, urging that the 
tariff is made for manufacturers, not for 
farmers. 

On the surface this would seem to be true, 
but as a matter of fact it is wholly untrue, 
and for the reason that a market for the 
products of the farm is of much more im- 
portance to the farmer than the question of 
a few dollars more or less on the supplies for 
his table and his home which he might buy 
at a lower price if we had no tariff. The 
farmer’s greatest asset is in the market for 
his products, and the market for his products 
depends upon the buying capacity of the 
people in our towns and villages. 

Close down our industries and the pur- 
chasing power of our people vanishes. The 
consuming power and money-spending hab- 
its of our people are increased according as 
our industries flourish and our wages range 
high. 

This matchless market of the American 
republic is the result of an immeasurable and 
incomparable prosperity. And this prosper- 
ity, in turn, is the result of an economic 
system which has protected us from the 
competition of the low wage of Europe, and 
which has developed a scale of wages and a 
standard of living of which the Old World 
knows nothing. 

The farmer is not only directly benefited 
in the possession of this market, the result of 
protection, but reaps another very large bene- 
fit in the increase in the value of his land. 
Land increases or decreases in value as its 
earning capacity is increased or decreased. 
The prosperity of the farmer within the last 
few years, and particularly of the Western 
farmer, who does things in a big way, is 
one of the most extraordinary recent devel- 
opments. 

The farmer everywhere, with the present 
high cost of living, is in a better position 
than he ever was before. He is in a 
better position, for the most part, than those 
who flock to the cities and fill our factories 
and other places of industry. The latter, to 
be sure, are more directly the beneficiaries of 
our tariff, but in the final analysis it strikes 
me that the farmer comes in ahead. 

This discussion has for the most part taken 
on the form of a tariff argument, which it 
seems to me is necessary in determining the 
true cause of the higher cost of living which 
is charged to the tariff. 

If the enemies of the tariff are right in 
holding it chiefly responsible for the advance 
in the price of the things we eat, the things 
we wear, and the houses in which we live, 
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how can they explain this advance—logically 
explain it, I mean—in view of the fact that 
the present tariff averages lower than the 
Dingley tariff of thirteen years ago, under 
which we had the greatest prosperity in the 
history of the country, and under which the 
cost of living was relatively much less than 
it is to-day? 

If the present tariff had been largely in- 
creased, or increased ever so little, over the 
Dingley tariff, I could see a foundation on 
which to build an argument, but with a 
slightly lower tariff, or, to avoid discussion, 
with a tariff averaging approximately the 
same, can we justify ourselves in concluding 
that the tariff is responsible for the present 
higher cost of living? I can see no ground 
whatever for such conclusion, and don’t be- 
lieve there is any ground for it. 

I will go further. I don’t believe the tariff 
is having, or has had, any bearing on the 
present cost of living whatever, other than the 
Dingley tariff had and our whole tariff scheme 
of government has had. 

I repeat that I am in absolute accord with 
the Democratic party in its claim that the 
tariff has made the cost of living greater in 
this country than it is in Europe, and it has 
made it greater in this country than in Europe 
for the reason that it is responsible for the 
better wages of this country over those of 
Europe. 

All labor is interdependent. We cannot 
raise the wages of one class of workers without 
the effect being felt throughout the entire 
fabric of our institutions, and without its 
having a direct effect on our cost of living. 

For example, when the bricklayers were 
getting, we will say, two dollars a day, and 
all labor was paid relatively, a normal and 
equable condition of things prevailed. But 
the bricklayers concluded that they should 
have more wages, and in combination, or as 
a union, they demanded three dollars a day 
and secured the advance. 

At the new scale of three dollars a day, 
with all other trades and classes of labor 
paid on the old scale, the bricklayers had a 
good thing. Their cost of living was no 
more, and fifty per cent advance put them 
in a position where they could indulge in 
comforts and some luxuries that were for- 
merly beyond them. 

Up to this point it was very well for the 
bricklayer, but hard on the plasterer, and so 
he and his fellow craftsmen got together and 
advanced their wages proportionately. And 
in turn this advance swept through the build- 
ing trades, covering every phase of human ef- 
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fort that was expressed in the construction of 
a building, from the cellar to the roof, re- 
sulting in an increase, for labor and for ma- 
terials, of perhaps fifty per cent in the cost 
of a house in which these same mechanics 
lived. 

But the advance did not stop with the 
building trades. It spread to the cloth-mill, 
the furniture-factory, the shoe-shop, the farm, 
and so on from one industry to another until 
the circle was completed. And when the cir- 
cle was completed, when this advance, started 
by the bricklayer, had come to every employee 
of the country in every phase of endeavor, we 
awoke to the fact that we were on a more 
expensive plane of living, and the bricklayers 
who in this illustration started the ball rolling 
found themselves no better off with their 
three dollars a day than they were on the 
original two dollars a day. So they conclu- 
ded that they should have four dollars, which 
they obtained. 

And in time the circle was traversed again, 
with the result that everything that is ex- 
pressed in our living was marked up another 
notch. And then a third time around the 
circle, and a fourth, and perhaps a fifth, 
with the result that our living expenses have 
been keeping pace in increase with the in- 
crease of the wage of the country. 

With higher wages in the cities and towns, 

the farmer has been compelled to increase the 

wages of his employees. If he does his own 
work, he is entitled to an equal return for his 
services, and apparently he has been get- 
ting it. 

Moreover, the value of the land on which 
our foodstuffs are grown, and the value of the 
land on which our cotton is produced, and 
on which our sheep and cattle are raised, 
has doubled, quadrupled, sextupled in the 
last few years. Formerly a large percentage 
of the cattle turned over to the Western pack- 
ers was grown on the ranges—free govern- 
ment land. ‘To-day the cattle for the most 
part are raised on land owned by the farmer, 
land that is constantly increasing in value. 

If ten years ago a farm of one hundred 
acres was worth twenty dollars an acre, it 
represented two thousand dollars. If to-day 
that same farm is worth fifty dollars an 
acre, it would represent five thousand dollars. 
If it is worth a hundred dollars an acre, it 
would represent ten thousand dollars. Six 
per cent interest on two thousand dollars 
would be one hundred and twenty dollars a 
year. Six per cent interest on ten thousand 
dollars would be six hundred dollars a year. 
The farmer is entitled to interest on his in- 
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vestment as well as to a proper percentage of 
profit on the things he grows and the cattle 
and hogs and sheep he raises. 

The legitimate charge of interest on the 
greater investment, added to the higher price 
for farm labor, whether a man’s own labor, 
or that of some one he hires—these, together 
with the increased cost of handling, and, in 
fact, increased expenses everywhere, are the 
principal causes of the high price of food- 
stuffs. The high price of the houses in which 
we live is caused by the high price of labor— 
the labor that makes the bricks, that burns the 
lime, that saws the lumber, and that shapes 
these materials into a house. 

Still another thing has entered into the 
high cost of living, and that is the increase in 
the value of the ground on which our houses 
are built, and on which our merchandising 
establishments do business. Interest must be 
paid on this higher price of ground, even as 
interest must be paid on the higher cost of a 
building. 

It does not stop with rentals or interest 
charges, but is extended to the clerks and de- 
livery system, the bookkeepers, and everybody 
who has to do with the handling of the things 
we eat, and the things we wear, and the fur- 
niture that gives comfort to our homes. 

This added cost is expressed in so many 
and varied ramifications that the subject 
could not bé covered amply and adequately 
in a dozen big volumes. But what I have 
said will perhaps serve some of you in help- 
ing to clarify this much-befogged problem as 
to the increased cost of living. That it is due 
mainly to the causes I have suggested, seems 
to me to be so clear and so much a common- 
sense certainty that it is beyond dispute. 

If I am right in my analysis, should we 
not be wise to go slowly in the matter of as- 
sailing our tariff system, which makes prog- 
ress possible in this country at wages which, 
at all events, are a satisfaction to us, even 
though the net results are not so much better 
than lower wages would be with a lower cost 
of living? 

I somehow fancy that bigger wages and a 
more generous expenditure tend to shape up 
a bigger race of people, a race of greater con- 
fidence and of more self-respect — which 
means a better citizenship. 

I want to say one word more about the 
tariff. The special session of Congress called 
by President Taft two years ago to frame a 
new tariff bill, got pretty badly tangled up 
in its effort to reduce the tariff and at the 
same time increase the revenue with a view 
to meeting the expenses of the government 
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from this source. If Congress had forgotten 
all about revenue and had started out with 
the single purpose of creating a tariff that 
would protect our labor from the cheap labor 
of Europe and would do no more, all this row 
and mania about LEGISLATING DOWN- 
WARD would have been obviated. We can- 
not mix up the problem of raising revenue 
with that of merely protecting our labor, and 
make a good job of it. 

My own wish is that the question of raising 
revenue be eliminated from the proposition, 
and that we stick closely to the single purpose 
of protecting our labor, and in this protection 
I would not object to a slight margin of safe- 
ty over the actual difference in the price of 
labor in Europe and the price of labor in 
America. I would not want, however, this 
margin to be more than a safe margin of say 
perhaps five or ten per cent. When we go be- 
yond this point, or when we boost up tariffs 
for the sake of increasing our revenue, we are 
furnishing protection to manufacturers that 
they do not need and which is good neither 
for them nor for our people as a whole. 

This matter of the high cost of living and 
its relation to the tariff should be an economic 
question, not a political one. It is as an 
economic question that I have considered it. 
As my conclusions shade for or against any 
party or faction, they so shade because I see 
the problem as I have stated it. 

I am keenly interested in the advance of 
this country—keenly interested in a construc- 
tive policy, not a destructive policy. Mun- 
SEY’s MaAGAzINE has never been committed 
to the muck-raking theory, and never will be. 
Muck-raking is one thing and progress is 
quite another. 

We recognize war when we hear the roar 
of cannon and know that two great armies 
are pitted against each other in the death 
struggle. But that is no more war than is 
the struggle that is going on to-day in this re- 
organizing process now in the field. There 
is war between the old methods and the new 
—war between the progressive spirit of to- 
day and the Old Guard, both in politics and 
in finance. The old methods are passing and 
must make way for the new. 

The domination of capital that ran things 
with a high hand in this country, and the 
domination of the politicians that made pup- 
pets of voters, have got to give way. And 
the sooner they yield to the younger forces, 
the vigorous, virile forces of progress, the 
sooner this war will be over, and peace and 
prosperity and progress will sweep into the 
foreground. 
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the cutting - room of Potash & Perl- 

mutter’s cloak and suit establishment, 
boasted a distinction that falls to few of his 
race in New York. His brother was a police- 
man—a circumstance which impelled Potash 
& Perlmutter to pay him two dollars a week 
in excess of a foreman’s normal wages, as a 
sort of insurance premium against theft. Nor 
was this a poor investment, for the thought 
of Barney’s brother had prevented many a 
piece of silk from going home with one of 
the twenty-odd operators who labored in the 
cutting-room. 

In manner Barney was calm and self-pos- 
sessed, not to say superior; and, therefore, it 
came as a distinct shock to his employers 
when he burst into the firm’s show-room and 
sank panting into a chair. 

“Oi gewoldt!” he cried, and ran both his 
hands through his thick black hair. 

“What’s the trouble now, Barney?” Abe 
Potash asked. 

It was at least five minutes before Barney 
was calm enough to reply. 

“We are missing in six pieces black 
sillik,” he announced finally, “at fifty dol- 
lars the piece, or three hundred dollars!” 

“Three hundred dollars!” Abe cried. 
“ Schaafskopf, make no jokes with us!” 

“ Jokes I’m making it!” Barney moaned, 
appealing to Morris Perlmutter. “He says 
I make jokes, Mr. Perlmutter. It ain’t so, 
believe me. We are missing in six pieces 
black sillik!” 

“Maybe it’s a shortage in delivery, ain’t 
it?” Morris suggested. 

Barney shook his head. 

“Yesterday we got it, and to-day we ain’t 
got if,” he said. “Some one pinched it 
on us.” 

Abe sat down heavily and set his hat back 
from his forehead, 

“Yes, Mawruss,” he said bitterly, “that’s 
a foreman for you! We are missing in silk 
three hundred dollars. Where is it? He 
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don’t know. All he could say is some one 
pinched it; and mind you, Mawruss, his 
brother is a policeman!” 

Barney rocked to and fro, and clutched his 
hair with both fists. 

“Tf you expect you should find it that 
way,” Abe continued, “you don’t need to got 
a policeman for a brother.” 

‘“Enough’s enough, Barney,” Morris broke 
in. “You mourned good and plenty by now, 
Barney. Tell us who you think done it.” 

Barney stopped rocking. 

“Rifkin,” he said. 

“Rifkin!” Abe exclaimed. 
you talking nonsense? Rifkin! 
people from the old country yet. 
was a rabbi.” 

“T know it,” said Barney, “but his broth- 
er, Aaron Rifkin, is in the remnant business 
—all kinds of remnants from sillik, wool, 
velvet—on Hester Street.” 

He rocked to and fro for three minutes, 
and then stopped again. 

“Near the corner of Eldridge,” he said, 
and resumed his rocking. 

“Stop it!” Abe yelled. “You make me 
dizzy in the head. Why do you think Rifkin 
done it?” 

“Why?” Barney repeated in blank aston- 
ishment. “Why? A question! I am just 
telling you Rifkin’s brother is in the remnant 
business.” 

“Sure, I know,” Abe concluded, “but 
your brother is in the policeman business,: so 
Mr. Perlmutter and me, we figure it out like 
this—either you would find the silk by Mon- 
day, or you would find another job, and that’s 
all there is to it!” 


“What are 
I know his 
His father 


II 


Max GREENBERG, Barney’s brother, had 
never read the works of Gaboriau or Conan 
Doyle, but he was thoroughly conversant 
with the methods of detection in vogue with 
the metropolitan police. 

“Leave it to me, Barney,” he said, on the 
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following morning, when Barney confiden- 
tially acquainted him with the circumstances 
of the theft. 

It being Max’s day off, he accompanied 
Barney to the cutting-room of Potash & Perl- 
mutter. When they entered, Pincus Rifkin 
was laying out his cloth in long, smooth 
folds on a cutting-table, preparatory to chalk- 
ing out the pattern on the upper layer. He 
was humming a psalm to the traditional He- 
brew melody, for Pincus was a pious man, as 
becomes the son of a rabbi. 

By token of that same piety, his whiskers 
had never known the refining influence of 
scissors since they first sprouted. They gave 
him a venerable, peaceful aspect, and in con- 
templating their profusion one was apt to 
lose sight of the well-developed chest over 
which they cascaded. Moreover, Pincus had 
a jaunty way of carrying himself that made 
the other cutters and operators treat him re- 
spectfully. But Max saw only the flowing 
whiskers, and he winked confidently at his 
brother. 

“Dis here is a pipe,” he murmured. 
“Come here,” he growled, advancing toward 
Pincus. 

Pincus smiled and shrugged his shoulders. 
His. English was rather weak, and he relied 
a great deal upon gesture. 


“You’re Rifkin, ain’t yer?” Max went on. 
Pincus pointed a finger at his own chest. 
“Me, Rifkin?” he asked. 

“Huh, huh!” Max replied. 


“Sure,” said Pincus. 


Max thrust his chin.out until it was at 
least six inches in advance of the rest of his 
body. 

“Who pinched de silk?” he bellowed. 

“Sillik?” said Pincus. “What sillik?” 

“G’wan,” Max roared. “ You ain’t never 
seen no silk, have you? You don’t know 
narten about it, do you? Maybe dis’ll make 
you remember! ” 

He threw back his right arm, and, clench- 
ing his fist, aimed straight for the point of 
>incus’s jaw. Unfortunately for Max, and 
fortunately for Pincus, the patriarchal beard 
obscured a receding chin, and what was in- 
tended for a crashing blow glanced harm- 
lessly past the side of Pincus’s neck and near- 
ly dislocated Max’s shoulder. 

Then it was that the spirit of Judas Mac- 
cabeus became reincarnated in the frame of 
Pincus Rifkin. With a shout that echoed 
through the cloak and suit establishment of 
Potash & Perlmutter, he leaped upon the as- 
tonished Max Greenberg. After the dust set- 
tled, it required the combined efforts of the 
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twenty-odd operators to pry him loose from 
Max’s throat. 

They sent around the corner for a doctor, 
who resorted to artificial respiration before 
Max Greenberg recovered sufficiently to go 
home in a cab at Potash & Perlmutter’s 
expense; but the moral influence of having a 
policeman for a brother was dissipated, per- 
haps forever, in the minds of those twenty-odd 
operators in the cutting-room. 


III 


“Or course he stole the silk, Mawruss,” 
said Abe the next morning, as they discussed 
the affray. “Otherwise why should he try 
to murder Barney’s brother? Ain’t it?” 

“Maybe Barney’s brother hit him first, 
Abe,” Morris suggested. 

“Barney’s brother is a policeman, Maw- 
russ,” Abe went on; “and you know as well 
as I do, Mawruss, that a policeman is a 
loafer. But Rifkin comes from decent, re- 
spectable people in the old country, and his 
father is a rabbi. Ain’t it? So why should 
Rifkin fight like a policeman fights? A fel- 
ler which he acts like a policeman is a thief, 
too, I bet yer.” 

Morris lit a cigar and puffed away with 
a sour expression on his face. He depre- 
cated all this fuss about the stolen silk, as 
adversely affecting the sale of goods and 
shipping of orders. 

“T guess, Abe,” he said, “ we’d better for- 
get all about this here silk and get down to 
business.” 

“Forget about it, Mawruss?” Abe repeat- 
ed. “Forget nothing! I suppose, Mawruss, 
three hundred dollars ain’t nothing to you, 
Mawruss. I suppose you pick three hundred 
dollars up in the street, Mawruss. No, siree, 
Mawrtuss, I ain’t no policeman, and I ain’t 
no rabbi’s son, neither, Mawruss. But I 
guess I got a little gumption, too, and I’ll 
get back that silk if I have to take Rifkin’s 
brother myself, and shake the silk out of 
him!” 

A moment later Abe Potash jammed his 
hat over his ears and strode hastily down the 
street. 

The exterior of Aaron Rifkin’s store little 
betrayed the prosperity of the business trans- 
acted within, for entrance was had through 
a narrow slit between a soda-water stand and 
a fish-stall. Above this aperture, however, 
hung an elaborate sign, on which appeared 
in gilt letters the English word “ Remnants,” 
spelled phonetically in straggling Hebrew 
characters. If this had not been sufficient to 
guide Abe’s footsteps, squarely in the entrance 
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stood a replica of Pincus Rifkin, with flow- 
ing beard and apologetic smile complete. 

Abe elbowed his way past Pincus’s brother 
into the dark store, and made straight for the 
counter. 

“yu,” said Aaron, “what can I do for 
your” 

“Some silk I want to see it,” Abe replied. 

“Sillik?” Aaron murmured. “What for 
sillik you would like?” 

“Black silk,” said Abe. 

Aaron went behind the counter and pulled 
down a roll of silR. 

“Here is black sillik,” he said; “good 
black sillik.” 

“How much is there here?” Abe asked. 

“ Dreissig yard,” said Aaron. 

“Thirty yards, hey?” Abe 
“What you done with the rest?” 

“The rest?” Aaron exclaimed. ‘“ What 
d’ye mean, the rest? There ain’t no rest. 
That’s all there is of it.” 

Abe picked up the silk and put it under 
his arm. 

“ Half a loaf of bread,” he said, “is better 
as no bread at all,” and he turned and 
walked calmly out of the store. 

“Hey, mister!” Aaron yelled frantically; 
but Abe kept steadily on, and he had reached 
the corner of Eldridge Street before Aaron 
could scramble over the counter. 

When Aaron emerged upon the sidewalk 
he gave tongue immediately in a wild, long- 
drawn screech. 

“ Po-lee-eece!” he howled. “ Po-lee-eece!”’ 

At once the cry was taken up by a hun- 
dred voices until it was borne to Max Green- 
berg, who was sunning himself in front of 
the public school a block away. He secured 
a fresh grip on his club, and, taking push- 
carts two at a jump, bounded toward the cor- 
ner of Eldridge Street. 

At this juncture Abe committed a breach 
of judgment. Had he proceeded down the 
street as deliberately as he had quitted 
Aaron’s store, no one would have suspected 
him to be the quarry of the ensuing chase. 
The impulse to run was too strong, however, 
and he took to his heels just as Max Green- 
berg hove into sight. The next moment he 
tripped over a rejected: head of cabbage, and 
his nemesis, in the person of Max, was lit- 
erally upon him. 

If Max’s aim had been poor on the previous 
day, there were at least no errors of marks- 
manship on this occasion; and when Abe 
was arraigned before the desk-sergeant in the 
Eldridge Street police-station, one of his eyes 
was completely closed, while the other was 


rejoined. 
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reduced to a mere slit. Mechanically he an- 
swered the pedigree questions, and then Aaron 
Rifkin was interrogated as to his side of the 
case. 

“Comes this here loafer into mein store,” 
said Aaron, “and says he wants to see some 
sillik, and before I could stop him at all, he 
quick takes the sillik, and runs away from 
mein store.” 

“What d’ye want to take his silk for?” 
the sergeant asked Abe. 

“Not his silk,” said Abe. “My silk! 
His brother Pincus stole it from my factory 
already, and gives it to him. Six pieces 
black silk worth three hundred dollars.” 

“Black sillik!” Aaron exclaimed. “Why, 
I ain’t got not one piece black sillik in mein 
store. The store was dark, and this here 
loafer thinks it was black sillik. It ain’t no 
such thing. It’s blue sillik!” 

“ Blue silk!” Abe cried. “That’s a fine 
swindler. Why, actually the feller told me 
it was black silk!” 

“Swindler, hey?” the sergeant comment- 
ed. “That’s certainly tough on you. He 
cheated you into stealing blue silk instead of 
black silk. Next time you steal black silk 
you want to see that it’s in the daylight, so 
that you won’t get stuck. Take him back, 
officer.” 

“Hold on dere, sergeant,’ Max broke in. 
“T know sumpin’ about dis case meself. I 
t’ink: dere’s some mix-up here. Me brudder 
works fer dis gentleman.” 

For the first time since his arrest, Abe 
turned and recognized his captor. 

“So!” he said bitterly. “So, cabs I am 
paying for you, and—” 

“Chop it!” Max commanded out of the 
corner of his mouth. “And so, sergeant, 
I t’ink dis here case, now, ought to be 
straightened out. I didn’t get on to who dis 
party was at first; but now dat I get a good 
look at him, I—” 

“Take ’em both into the back room,” the 
sergeant interrupted, “and come out here 
yourself. I want to talk to you.” 

Max grabbed accuser and accused by the 
arm, and led them, none too gently, into the 
back room, where he thrust them into adja- 
cent chairs. 

“Don’t neider of youse bat an eyelash till 
I come back. See?” he said in parting, and 
returned to the front room. 

Aaron was the first to break the silence. 

“Mister Potash,” he said, “I give you 
my word as a gentleman, I ain’t never seen 
your sillik, and mein brother, Pincus, 
neither, he ain’t never seen your sillik.” 
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Abe made no reply. He was gingerly ex- 
ploring the new and enlarged outline of his 
nose with the tips of his fingers. 

“ Also, I don’t know you, Mister Potash, 
when you come by mein store, otherwise you 
are welcome to take the sillik. Any time, 
Mister Potash, you should want anything in 
mein store, you are welcome to all which I 
got there, ninety days, net, or two off, thirty 
days. Any time at all, Mister Potash, just 
tell mein brother Pincus, and he will tell me.” 

“Tell your brother Pincus!” Abe ex- 
claimed. “Wait till I get back to my store, 
and I’ll tell him something he won’t want to 
hear at all. Out he goes, also Barney Green- 
berg!” 

“Wot’s dat about Barney Greenberg,” 
cried Max, suddenly reentering. 

“That’s what I said,” Abe mumbled sulk- 
ily. “Barney Greenberg, too. He gets fired 
along with Pincus Rifkin. You could take 
it from me.” 

“Oh, no, he don’t!” said Max. “Oh, 
no, he don’t! Stealin’ a bolt of blue silk 
wot costs twenty-six dollars, is grand larceny, 
and it rests wid me whether or not you got up 
for dis. See?” 


Abe stared at him in stolid misery. 
“Wake up!” Max cried, poking him in 
the ribs with his billy. 


“D’yer understand 
de proposition ? ” 

Abe nodded slowly. 

“Den come on, both of youse,” said Max, 
and once more the trio faced the sergeant. 

He was now flanked by a stout, peak- 
browed person, whose most salient features 
were a curled mustache and a diamond 
breast-pin. In consideration of a ten-dollar 
bill from Abe, the peak-browed person fur- 
nished bail in the penalty of five hundred 
dollars to insure Mr. Potash’s appearance in 
the Essex Market Police Court that after- 
noon to answer to the charge of violating a 
corporation ordinance. 

“And now get out of here, all of you,” 
said the sergeant, after the transaction was 
complete. 

Abe lost no time in making for the door, 
but Aaron lingered. 

“Mein sillik,” he said with a conciliating 
smile. “ Please, mister! ” 

“What silk?” cried the sergeant. “I 
ain’t seen no silk.” 

“Blue sillik,” said Aaron, showing no dis- 
position to leave. 

“ Officer,” thundered the -sergeant, 
this man out!” 

Max grabbed the shrinking Aaron by the 
collar and rushed him to the door. Then 
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with one mighty kick he propelled him to the 
gutter. 

“Give dat to your brudder Pincus,” he 
called after him, “and tell him it was from 
me!” 


IV 


SEVERAL days elapsed before the cloak and 
suit establishment of Potash & Perlmutter as- 
sumed its normal hivelike activity. Barney 
Greenberg again held sway over the twenty- 
odd operators, with the perfect discipline that 
is engendered of one’s brother being « police- 
man, for the whole story of Abe’s adventure 
on the East Side had leaked out, and not a 
man of all Potash & Perlmutter’s employees 
but knew that Abe’s discolored eyes resulted 
from the prowess of Barney’s brother, the po- 
liceman. 

As for Abe, after he paid a fine of fifty 
dollars in the police-court, he went home to 
bed and stayed there for two days. During 
the next week the skin around his eyes varied 
chameleon-like in tones of purple, plum- 
color, and green, until it gradually faded to 
a smoky brown, which bade fair to last for 
months. 

Morris viewed these badges of his partner’s 
misfortune with marked disapprova’. 

“ Ain’t I told you, Abe,” he said for the 
twentieth time, “you should forget about 
that silk and get down to business? We not 
only lost the silk, but you lost two days from 
the store, and ten dollars you had to pay that 
loafer what bailed you out. Also you pay 
fifty dollars by the court, for nothing, and 
now Rifkin’s brother says you should pay 
him twenty-five dollars for his silk which you 
took, and which he ain’t never got from the 
station-house yet.” 

“Tl pay him twenty-five dollars, Maw- 
russ!” Abe replied with ironic emphasis. 
“Wait till I get a chance at that sucker. I’ll 
fix him, that thief!” 

Morris shrugged impatiently. 

“ Schmoo-es, Abe!” he broke in. “You 
ain’t got no proof that he stole the silk.” 

“T’m surprised to hear you, Mawruss, you 
should talk that way,” said Abe, “after all 
the trouble what I got it. If he ain’t took 
that silk, who did took it? I suppose I took 
it, Mawruss; or maybe I gave it away as a 
present—what? ” 

Miss Cohen, the bookkeeper, poked her 
head into the show-room doorway. 

“Murray, the packing-box man, wants to 
see you,” she said. 

“That’s another robber for you, Maw- 
russ,” said Abe. “Two weeks ago already 
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I sold him a dozen empty packing - cases 
from the cutting-room, while you and Barney 
was out to lunch, and he ain’t sent us a check 
yet. I suppose he comes around now to claim 
deductions. Tell him to come in, Miss 
Cohen.” - 

Two minutes later a short, red-faced man 
entered, bearing a large\parcel wrapped in 
brown paper. R 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” he said. 
Then for the first time his eye rested on 
Abe’s discolored face. “ Well, well,” he went 
on, “I see you was to a weddin’ lately. I 
been to some rousin’ old weddin’s when I was 
a lad. Many a good crack I got at a weddin’ 
myself. Although maybe it was a wake you 
was at?” 

“T don’t know what you’re talking about,” 
Abe growled; “but if you mean I got a 
couple blue eyes, I may as well tell you I got 
’em for not minding my own business, Mur- 
ray. And anyhow, Murray, what’s the mat- 
ter you ain’t sent us a check for them pack- 
ing-boxes already?” 
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“Tt’s like this, Mr. Potash,” Murray ex- 
plained, starting to unpack the parcel. “I 
kept them packing - boxes for my honesty. 
You sold me them boxes for empty packing- 
cases, but one of ’em had some goods in the 
bottom of it, and here they are.” 

He tore away the brown paper wrapping 
from the parcel, and disclosed’ the missing 
silk in all its glossy perfection—six bolts of 
it, and fifty yards in each bolt. 

Abe flopped down in the nearest chair and 
struggled to speak. 

“Now, what d’ye think of that, Maw- 
russ?” he gasped at last. 

“Think!” Morris cried. “Think! I 
think you’d better tell Miss Cohen to’ charge 
you up with a cab-ride for Barney’s brother, 
sixty dollars for the fine and the bail, twen- 
ty-five dollars for Aaron Rifkin, and six dol- 
lars for them packing-cases what Murray 
here keeps for his honesty.” 

He handed Murray a couple of cigars. 

“When a man’s a sucker, Abe,” he con- 
cluded, “he’s got to pay for it himself!” 


OPALS 


Are they tears that waiting angels 
Shed at heaven’s loneliest brink? 

Are they pools the desert silenced 
Where a tigress stooped to drink? 


Are they eyes of baleful serpents 
Writhing through some rage untold? 

Are they ghosts of sea and sunset 
Touched with mingling green and gold? 


Are they muffled fire or water 
Where the leaning moonbeams wait? 
Are they snow or languid summer? 
Are they love or sullen hate? 


Are they soft regret or passion 
Panting up the slopes of pain? 

Are they twilight touched with sorrow? 
Are they daybreak sweet with rain? 


This in truth I cannot tell you, 
But I leave them where they are— 
Here upon your girlish bosom, 
Milder than a mirrored star. 


Here I leave them with their mildness 
Mocked by fires you know not of; 
Here, where past your tranquil breathing 

Lies a soul untouched of love. 


Here I leave them as a token 

Of that love your life must know— 
Of the passion touched with pity, 

Of the rapture touched with wo! 


Arthur Stringer 
































WITHIN SIGHT OF A TOUCH-DOWN--AN EXCITING MOMENT OF THE YALE-HARVARD GAME OF 1907 


From a photograph by the Pictorial News Company, New York 


THE GREATEST SHOW ON 


WHY THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS WILL NOT BUY 
THE YALE-HARVARD FOOTLALL GAME 


SEATS AT 


BY RALPH D. 


AUTHOR OF "‘COLLEGE Y=ARS,” 


N the day before the Yale-Harvard 
football game of last year, a pros- 
perous-looking man of middle age 

rushed into a Boston hotel and made for the 
ticket-office. In his fist was a roll of money 
big enough to choke the traditional cow, and 
he sputtered, as if there was no time to lose: 

“You will have to give me two good seats. 
I just now discovered that my graduate’s ap- 
plication was mislaid on my desk, and never 
got into the mail. What have you got on the 
Harvard side, somewhere about the middle of 
the field?” 

if 


EARTH 


TWO GOOD 


PAINE 


“THE HEAD COACH,” ETC. 


“You’re too late to be fussy about where 
you sit,” replied the youth behind the coun- 
ter. “How much do you want to pay?” 

“Oh, I'll go as high as fifty dollars a seat 
rather than miss the game.” 

The ticket-broker looked slightly bored, 
but was courteous enough to explain: 

“T was offered two hundred dollars not ten 
minutes ago for two choice seats, and there 
was nothing doing. I can’t get’em. All I can 
do is to put your name down behind twenty 
or thirty others, and send you word if I can 
buy or steal the seats before to-morrow noon. 
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Have you tried the sidewalk speculators, 
sire” 

“Yes, and the scoundrels want forty dol- 
lars for a seat in a wooden grand stand away 
down at the end of the field. Two hundred 
dollars for a pair, you say? Whew! All 
right, my son. I’ll stand the gaff. Find me 
what I want, and I will pay three hundred 
for them—understand? ” 
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wife had to watch the contest from what 
would be thought a very undesirable place 
on the bleachers of a baseball field, and paid 
forty dollars each for the privilege. ‘This in- 
cident, one of many of the same kind, may 
serve to indicate that the Yale-Harvard foot- 
ball match is the “greatest show on earth,” 
measured by the cost of seeing it comfortably, 
and by the almost incredible eagerness of 




















THE HARVARD STADIUM, CONTAINING 


“T can’t promise, but I'll do my best,” said 
the other. 

The disappointed enthusiast hustled from 
the hotel, climbed into an automobile, and set 
out in search of other Harvard graduates who 


might listen to his tale of wo. He found a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce who 
had been a classmate of his, and this hard- 
hearted person remarked: 

“Sorry, but I need my tickets, old man. 
Gold can never buy me. I turned down an 
offer of two hundred this morning. Billy 
Reynolds, who lives in Seattle, wanted seven 
seats together for a bunch of friends he was 
bringing on to the game in his private car. 
He put up fifteen hundred dollars two weeks 
ago, and he never got a nibble.” 

The upshot was that the collegian and his 


AN AUDIENCE OF 


FORTY THOUSAND PEOPLE GATHERED— 
From a copyrighted photograph by the- 


thousands of well-to-do Americans to be 
among those favored by admission to the 
stately Stadium at Cambridge or the vast 
wooden amphitheater at New Haven. 
Although forty thousand people can be 
seated within either of these enclosures, yet 
the pressure for more room is so great that 
the problem baffles the ingenuity of the man- 
agement. ‘The task of distributing the lim- 
ited number of tickets, of keeping them in 
the hands of the college following, and of 
fighting the speculator, requires enough com- 
plicated office organization to run a great 


business corporation. 
THE EARLIFR DAYS OF THE GAME 


In one of these holiday multitudes you 
may perhaps find a hale and grizzled veteran 








THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 


of the football of other days. When he was 
playing for Yale against Harvard twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, the spectators were no 
more than a handful, and it was not thought 
necessary to provide any seats for them. They 
stood behind ropes stretched along the side- 
lines, and the gate receipts were too scanty 
to pay the wages of policemen to keep them 
out of the way of the players. 
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When the game was played at Springfield, 
in the early nineties, the crowds numbered 
about fifteen thousand people, almost all of 
them flaunting the blue or the crimson by 
virtue of the influences of campus sentiment 
that swayed them this way or that. Tickets 
seldom sold for more than their face value, 
and most of them were disposed of by the 
primitive method of forming a line in front 




















—TO CHEER FOR THE CRIMSON OR FOR THE BLUE AT THE YALE-HARVARD FOOTBALL GAME 


Pictorial News Company, New York 


It was in 1882 that two hundred ‘ardent 
Yale partizans chartered a special train, and 
went to Boston to see their team do battle 
with Harvard. This was a notable event, 
the first of its kind; but, sad to relate, these 
good sportsmen were delayed en route, and 
trudged out on the field just in time to see 
the finish of the second half of the game. 
Yale won, however, and they were in a mood 
to let the expense go hang. 

The trouble started when the public at 
large began to take a lively interest in this 
most thrilling and strenuous of manly pas- 
times. The undergraduate and the alumnus 
had a right to the inside track, so to speak. 
They viewed the championship game as an 
affair of their own, and not as a spectacle 
for those who didn’t care which team won. 


of the office of the football-manager in some 
college dormitory. There the happy-go- 
lucky student camped out overnight in order 
to get an early choice, and whiled away the 
waiting hours with song and horse-play. The 
alumnus wrote for his seats, and had no 
trouble in obtaining what he wanted. 

Such was the golden age of the Yale- 
Harvard game as a show.for those who knew 
by heart the deliberate booming “Rah, rah, 
rah,” of the Harvard war-cry, and the rat- 
tling, staccato bark of the “ Brek-ke-kek” of 
the Yale cohorts. 


THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC INTEREST 


Just how the public appetite for college 
football became so fiercely whetted is a study 
for the psychologist. The game itself was 
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all the while becoming more complicated, 
more difficult for the novice to comprehend 
in its technical aspects; yet its tremendous 
popularity was unchecked, even during the 
era of mass plays, in which nobody but an 
expert could find the football or the man 


who was alleged to be running with it. 
There were Yale-Harvard matches, and not 
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LOTHROP WITHINGTON, JR., CAPTAIN OF THE HAR-~ 
VARD FOOTBALL TEAM OF IQIO 


From a photograth 


so very long ago, when the spectator beheld 
little more than a tangled heap of very muddy 
young men sadly in need of a hair-cut, who 
were pried apart at frequent intervals, only 


to topple over again. Singular to note, the 
man in the grand stand, who did not know 
the difference between a touch-down and a 
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safety, yelled as loud, and got as red in the 
face, as the most frenzied freshman. 

The wise gentlemen who make the rules for 
this sport of young gladiators have “ opened ” 
the game of late, so that one catches a glimpse 
of the ball now and then; but the fine points 
are still hidden from the understanding of the 
layman. Nevertheless, the Harvard - Yale 
contest becomes more popular every season, 
and is easily the most expensive entertainment 
in the world for the outsider who cannot file 
an application for tickets as a graduate of 
one of these universities. The men in charge 
of the game do not wish to have it made a 
hippodrome, a sort of, Roman holiday, and 
they have fought honestly and stubbornly to 
drive the general public away. 

Certain features of this campaign are un- 
wittingly humorous. For one thing, all the 
students and alumni have been frankly 
placed under suspicion, and various safe- 
guards have been tried to prevent them from 
swapping their precious tickets for sordid 
dollars. 

Human nature is weak in spots, even 
among those favored persons who have earned 
their diplomas in the academic shades; and 
sadly it must be mentioned that more than 
one son of alma mater has succumbed to the 
temptation to sell for one or two hundred dol- 
lars a pair of football-tickets which cost him 
“two dollars per.” The profit on the transac- 
tion puts it in the get-rich-quick class. And 
the professional ticket speculator is lying in 
ambush for every Yale or Harvard man who 
looks as if he might listen kindly to the sug- 
gestion. 

In theory, not one ticket of the forty thou- 
sand distributed falls into the hands of the 
Philistines. In fact, the speculator gets hold 
of a good many of them. 

“Traitors to your colors! Betrayers of the 
dear old crimson!” sputters the Harvard 
football management to the alumni, and new 
measures are devised each year to make it 
easier for the camel to skin through the eye 
of a needle than for the unelected rich man 
to squeeze into the game. 

For instance, last season, the graduate ap- 
plicant for two seats had to swear that he 
intended to occupy one of them personally, 
that he would not sell the other one, and that 
his petition was bona fide, copper-fastened, 
and warranted in good faith. If he passed 
muster, had a fairly good reputation, and 
had kept out of jail in his home town, the 
tickets were mailed to him; but he had to 
sign a registry receipt with his own hand or 
the package was refused him. 
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Because this game was played at Cam- 
bridge, Harvard received the greater number 
of tickets, or twenty-three thousand in all, 
while the rest—about sixteen thousand—went 
to Yale as her share. Before their task was 
done, the officials of the Harvard athletic 
management were on the edge of nervous 
prostration. They were pestered, stormed, 
besieged, for weeks in advance. The football 
coaches, the players, the ex-players, the men 
who had been prominent in athletics of all 
sorts, captains of other teams and crews—all 
these had to be provided for, and they took 
two thousand tickets from the total, before 
any heed could be paid to the clamorous mul- 
titude. 

The population of the university itself is 
that of a small city, and the students and 
faculty required almost five thousand seats. 
Of course, they were entitled to them; for, 
after all, football is presumed to be a college 
game. ‘There were left about sixteen thou- 
sand seats to be allotted to the graduates of 
the university, who had sent in applications 
for something like twenty thousand. 

At Yale, the conditions were similar, and 
the distribution was made in the same way. 
All of which helps to show why the outsider 
has to pay a fancy price to see this particular 
football game. An amphitheater seating one 


hundred thousand people could be filled, if 
the public could buy the tickets at their face 
value. 

Here is an afternoon’s sport whose gate 


receipts are probably unique. Of actual play 
there is hardly more than one hour, yet forty 
thousand people are glad to pay two dollars 
each to behold it, and a great throng is 
turned away for lack of room. Nor is it the 
only great game of the year. The Yale- 
Princeton contest looms almost as large in 
popular favor, attracting thirty-odd thousand 
partizans, 

It is not rash to reckon that the average 
expenditure of this vast army of men and 
women attending the two games will swell 
the total cost of the two afternoons of out- 
door diversion to a half-million dollars. Can- 
ny old gentlemen may wag their gray beards 
and scold American extravagance, but foot- 
hall comes only once a year, and youth must 
be served. 

Nor did you ever hear one of the devoted 
partizans of the crimson, the blue, or the 
orange and ‘black, grumble that he had not 
received his money’s worth, even though he 
had been compelled to dig up one hundred 
dollars for a seat. His team may have*been 
whipped, but it went down fighting in the 
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last ditch, you may be sure; and there was 
honor in such defeat, and better luck next 
time! 
THE SPECTACLE OF THE STADIUM 

And, after all, those twenty-two splendid 
young men who lunge and plunge and scam- 
per over the chalk-marked carpet of turf be- 


























F. J. DALY, CAPTAIN OF THE YALE FOOTBALL 
TEAM OF IQIO 


From a photegraph 


tween the roaring grand stands are only part 
of the show. The whole scene is a riot of 
color and noise and gladness such as makes 
the pulse beat faster and the nerves quiver 
with the joy of living. Nowhere else will 
you see as many pretty girls, so fresh and 
buoyant, so like a vast garden of roses and 
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THE FOOTBALL FIELD AT YALE ON THE DAY OF A GREAT INTERCOLLEGIATE GAME— 


violets, as blossom in thousands along these 
human terraces that rise from the field on 
every side. 

It is good to see, .also, this great throng of 
young men in the flush of their teens and 
their early twenties, well groomed, care-free, 
the world their oyster to be opened, and the 
issue of the football match the most serious 
problem in life. 

As for the “grads,” of all vintages from 
the youngster who has discovered that earn- 
ing a living isn’t as easy as it looked, to the 
white-haired grandfather of a football hero or 
two, they have thrown dignity to the winds, 
and are pounding perfect strangers on the 
back, and shouting themselves apoplectic. 
This is, after all, the best gift of the campus 
life that in after years men should drop 
their cares and rally as boys together again, 
drawn by a sentiment that has a wonderful 
quality of endurance. 

In the eyes of a foreigner, a great deal of 
this American football uproar is strange and 
absurd. There are the leaders of the “ cheer- 
ing sections,” for instance—undergraduates 
picked for lung-power and unflagging ener- 
gy, who caper like dancing dervishes and ex- 
hort throngs of their comrades to yell in ca- 
denced, mechanical fashion those singular 
cries which are supposed to encourage and 


From a copyrighted photograph by the- 


stimulate the contestants. The fact is that 
the football teams consider the cheering a 
nuisance, because it prevents them from hear- 
ing the signals distinctly; but the “ Rah, rah, 
rah” spirit cannot be tamed. It is a safety- 
valve for pent-up steam, and therefore the 
“cheer leaders” wave their arms, perform the 
most astonishing antics, and dutifully, al- 
most tearfully, appeal for more noise until 
they can only croak in anguished whispers. 
Nor, if one has a sympathetic heart, can he 
fail to perceive how desperately in earnest 
these hard-working youths are, and how cer- 
tain they feel that without them the game 
must be lost. 


THE ETHICS OF THE GAME 


A good deal of solemn preaching has been 
done to prove that these great crowds are 
ethically wrong. The players are demoral- 
ized by all the fuss made over them, their 
heads are enlarged, and they sink to the 
level of gladiators or pugilists. 

This theory sounds plausible, but it hap- 
pens to be all wrong. The football teams of 
Yale and Harvard would play as pluckily 
and earnestly if not a soul except the offi- 
cials were allowed inside the fence around the 
field, just as the university eights would pull 
their hearts out over the four-mile course at 
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—HERE, AS IN THE HARVARD STADIUM, THERE IS ROOM FOR FORTY THOUSAND SPECTATORS 


—Pictorial News Company, New Vork 


New London if there were no observation- 
trains and no brilliant fleet of yachts. The 
crowd is an incident, the contest is the real 
thing, and these deep-chested, toughly sea- 
soned young men are fighting for something 
far more significant than applause. 

It makes no difference to them whether a 
seat in the grand stand cost fifty cents or 
fifty dollars. They are thinking only of what 
the other fellow is likely to do next, and of 
what the coaches have been hammering into 
them through the autumn weeks of hard and 
patient endeavor. 

The multitude massed around the field 
loves to see this Yale-Harvard match, not 
only as a spectacle, but also because it re- 
veals the fighting spirit of the race in its 
finest flower. Notwithstanding the Hague 
Tribunal and the peace movement, the quali- 
ties that are best in the soldier are admired 
beyond all others by mankind at large. Foot- 
ball is mimic warfare in that it demands 
courage, hardihood, indifference to danger, 
and self-sacrifice. It is the veriest nonsense 
to compare a Yale-Harvard game with a bull- 
fight or a battle of the prize-ring. 

If men are hurt, or blood shed, in the 
shock of the scrimmage or the charge of the 
interference, it is an accident. Above all 
things else the football-player is taught self- 


restraint, self-control, and watchfulness lest 
he inflict injury on an opponent. It is a 
physical contest of man to man, clean and 
fair and hard, and this is why forty thousand 
men and women cheer it to the finish. ‘There 
is nothing brutalizing or unhealthy in this 
kind of admiration, no matter what molly- 
coddles may say. 

Baseball is swift, showy, and crowded with 
excitement. A great football match may be 
no more than a series of battering, hammer- 
and-tongs rushes for ten or fifteen minutes on 
end. ‘Then something happens that makes 
the man from Seattle thank his stars that he 
made the trip just to see this game. It is a 
matter of no more.than a few seconds, but 
Yale and Harvard grads will talk about it 
five years hence in many corners of the world, 
and as long as he lives, the hero of the fleet- 
ing episode will be known as “the man that 
made the sixty-yard run against Harvard” 
in such a year. 


AN EPIC OF THE FOOTBALL FIELD 


Out of the ruck of straining athletes shoots 
an agile figure with a ball tucked under his 


arm. It looks like mere chance that he 
should suddenly leap clear of the interlocked 
rush-lines, but every man of his team has 
helped to bring about this successful bit of 
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strategy, which has been practised for weeks 
and weeks. 

He falls to his knees, regains his footing, 
dodges the second line of defense like a 
frightened jack-rabbit, and has almost a clear 
field toward the distant goal-posts. Thou- 
sands of his own college partizans are shout- 
ing like mad, and acres and acres of grand 
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tackle, not caring in the least that he risks 
breaking his own neck. The runner tries to 


ward him off, but the sinewy fingers clutch 
at his knees, and for a moment he gives him- 
self up for lost. 

Ah, the fingers slip, the tackler has missed 
his quarry by a fraction of a second, and the 
runner staggers forward, shakes himself free, 
































A TYPICAL BIT OF 


‘‘OPEN PLAY’’—A HARVARD RUNNER ATTEMPTING TO PASS AROUND THE 


LEFT END OF THE YALE LINE IN THE GAME OF 1908 


From a photograph by the Pictorial News Company, New York * 


stands become a madly tossing sea of blue 
flags, streamers, and ribbons. 

Then for a moment there comes a curious, 
breathless hush. Between the Yale runner 
and the goal crouches the Harvard full-back, 
the last hope of the crimson. A twist of fate 
has made the issue of the game lie, not be- 
tween the two elevens, but between these two 
immensely dramatic figures. The runner 
swerves, and the hostile full-back veers to 
cross his path. The twenty other men are 
thundering down on them in a stern chase. 

The two principals swiftly converge. The 
runner tacks again, but his flying foot slips, 
and he hesitates. The full-back launches 
himself through the air in a reckless, diving 


picks up his speed, and dashes for the goal- 
line as he never ran before! 

The baffled full-back is out of the pursuit. 
Dazed, aching, half-stunned, he crawls to his 
feet, and sees his mates go by to take up the 
chase. 

The runner has thirty yards more to go. 
He is not one of the fastest men of his team, 
and the plunging assaults of the first half of 
the game have taken the edge off his condi- 
tion. He begins to slow down a little, in 
spite of himself. The white goal-line of his 
desire looks miles away. Behind him, nearer 
and nearer, comes the quick thud, thud of 
the pursuit. 


He glances over his shoulder. The fastest 
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of the Harvard backs is trying to run him 
down—a sprinter who has a record of ten 
seconds flat for the hundred yards. The pur- 
suer is gaining with every smooth, tireless 
stride. The Yale man’s muscles seem to 
crack; his feet are heavy, his head throbs as 
if hammers were beating inside his skull. He 
has never a thought for the forty thousand 
people around him, who are behaving like 
romping, raving maniacs. The goal-posts 
seem to be swaying to and fro, but his eyes 
are to be blamed for this. Will they never 
come any nearer? 

The pursuer makes a frantic effort to clutch 
him by the shoulder, and the wind of the blow 
brushes his neck. He dodges, trips over his 
own weary feet, tumbles headlong with a de- 
spairing gasp, wriggles onward, the ball em- 
bedded in his stomach, and the Harvard 
sprinter falls on top of him with the momen- 
tum of a ton of brick. The runner—alas, a 
runner no more!—squirms an inch or two 
more of distance; but now three or four other 
men have piled on top of him, and all the 
remaining breath is squeezed out of him. 

He ceases to know just what is going on 
for a minute or so; but as he is helped to sit 
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up by one of the enemy, he hears a tremen- 
dous din. It is not the Harvard cheer. No, 
by Jove, they are roaring: 

“Yale, Yale, Yale!” 

He rubs his eyes, and grins foolishly at the 
man who had run him down. 

“You made a touch-down. You have won 
the game,” amiably explains the enemy. 
“Knocked silly, were you?” 

“By Jingo, so I did!” falters the hero, 
and blubbers for sheer joy. “I sort of gave 
up hope of getting this far!” 

This is the kind of episode that makes a 
Yale - Harvard or a Yale- Princeton game 
worth the price of admission, no matter what 
that price may be. Such deeds are tipped 
with the real Homeric fire. They hark back 
to the age when epics were lived as well as 
sung, when men conquered because they were 
the swiftest and bravest and strongest. 

It is a mistake to call football sordid and 
brutal and debasing. It is essentially poetic, 
romantic, when seen at its best. And it is 


tremendously popular as a college sport, 
largely because there are few opportunities 
nowadays to behold the pick of our manhood 
striving for an ideal at risk of life and limb. 





A FAIR POLYGAMIST 


RICH man, poor man, beggar-man, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief— 


TI’! marry them all! 


Is it past belief? 


Rich must my suitor be in love, 
Or never may we go hand in glove! 


Yet he must poverty’s pinching know— 
For lack of me must he live in wo! 


A beggar, he humbly comes to sue 
For this my heart; but ’tis vain to woo. 


At last, despairing and desperate bold, 
He breaks my locks, and he steals my gold! 


An advocate, he must plead his cause 
By placing love above all the laws! 


A good physician, ’twill tax his art 
To heal the wound of Cupid’s dart. 


A trafficker shrewd, he must convince 
That his price is that of a merchant-prince; 


And his chieftainship must established be 
O’er the rebel kingdom set up by me! 


Rich man, poor man, beggar-man, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief— 


I'll marry them all! 


Is it past belief? 
Arthur Powell 





THE HONOR OF THE BIG SNOWS’ 
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Lac Bain. Just as she passes away, there comes to the cabin a half-starved lad, Jan Thoreau, 

who has wandered through the snow from the far north. Cummins takes Jan into his home, 

where the chief interest of both the man and the boy is the new-born baby, her dead mother’s name- 

sake. To all the people of the post—Williams, the factor, Per-ee, who is partly of Eskimo blood, and the 

other trappers and hunters—little Mélisse is a pet, but Jan Thoreau worships her with special devotion. 

He is determined that she shall be brought up as a “ ceevilize” child, though he shows a strange horror 
when Cummins suggests that she should be baptized by a missioner who is coming from Fort Churchill. 

When the missioner comes, it chances that as he nears the post he meets Jan Thoreau. The 

two recognize each other, and it is clear that the past holds some terrible memory for them, for 

the man from Churchill turns his sledge and flees. Jan follows in mad pursuit, overtakes his enemy, 


‘ , YHEN the story opens, Mélisse, wife of John Cummins, lies dying in her husband’s cabin at Post 


and grapples with him in frenzied passion. 
into insensibility, and is making his escape, 
Fond du Lac country, comes upon the scene. 


After a fierce struggle the missioner chokes Thoreau 
when Jean de Gravois, a French trapper from the 
Finding his friend Thoreau apparently murdered, he 


shoots the fleeing missioner, and carries Jan to the post, where he speedily recovers. 
Years pass at Post Lac Bain, where little Mélisse spends her childhood, watched over by her father 
and Jan, and taught by the latter, who iravels great distances to the company’s winter schools _ in 


order to be able to pass on to Mélisse what he learns. 
After it, Cummins becomes factor, with Gravois as his “ chief 


epidemic, which brings many deaths. 


man,” and Thoreau as post hunter. 


The post passes through the horrors of a smallpox 


As Mélisse grows to womanhood, a shadow seems to fall upon her old childish friendship with Jan. 
She does not understand the change in Thoreau, but he confides to his friend Gravois that there is a stain 
upon his birth, which he feels so deeply that he will never tell Mélisse of his love for her. 


XX 


HEN Jan came into the cabin for 

\) \) breakfast that morning, his face 

showed signs of the struggle 

through which he had gone. Cummins had 

already finished, and he found Mélisse alone. 

Her hair was brushed back in its old, smooth 

way; and when she heard him, she flung her 

long braid over her shoulder, so that it fell 

down in front of her. He saw the movement, 
and smiled his thanks without speaking. 

“You don’t look well, Jan,” she said anx- 
iously. “You are pale, and your eyes are 
bloodshot.” 

“T’m not feeling right,” he admitted, try- 
ing to appear cheerful, “but this coffee will 
make a new man of me. You make the best 
coffee in the world, Mélisse.”’ 


“How do you know, brother?” she asked. 
“Have you drunk any other than mine since 
years ago at Churchill and York Factory?” 

“Only Iowaka’s. But I know that yours 
is best, from what I remember of the coffee 
at the bay.” 

“It was a long time ago, wasn’t it?” she 
asked gently, looking at him across the table. 
“T dreamed of those days last night, Jan, 
though I don’t remember anything about your 
going to Churchill. I must have been too 
young; but I remember when you went to 
Nelson House, and how lonely I was. Last 
night I dreamed that we both went, and that 
we stood together, looking out over the bay, 
where the tides are washing away the gun- 
case coffins. I saw the ship that you described 
to me, too, and thought that we wanted to go 
out to it, but couldn’t. Do you suppose we'll 


* This story began in the August number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 
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ever go to Churchill together, Jan, and ride 
on a wonderful ship like that?” 

“Tt may be, Mélisse.” 

“And then I dreamed that you were gone, 
and I was alone; and some one else came to 
me, whom I didn’t like at all, and tried 
to make me go to the ship. Wasn’t that 
strange?” She laughed softly as she rose 
to give him another cup of coffee. ‘What 
did you mean, Jan Thoreau, by running 
away from me like that?” 

“To get even with you for running away 
from me on the mountain,” he replied 
quickly. 

She paused, the cup half filled, and Jan, 
looking up, caught her eyes filled with mock 
astonishment. 

“Were you sorry I ran away from you?” 

Despite himself, his pale cheeks flushed. 

“Do you think I was?” he replied equivo- 
cally. 

“T—don’t—know,” she answered slowly, 
filling his cup. “What are you going to do 
to-day, Jan?” 

“Drive out on the Churchill trail. Ledoq 
wants supplies, and he’s too busy with his 
trap-lines to come in.” 

“Will you take me?” 

“T’m afraid not, Mélisse. 
mile run and a heavy load.” 

“Very well. I'll get ready immediately.” 

She jumped up from the table, darting fun 
at him with her eyes, and ran to her room. 

“Tt’s too far, Mélisse,” he called after her. 
“It’s too far, and I’ve a heavy load—” 

“Didn’t I take that twenty-mile run with 
you over to— Oh, dear! Jan, have you seen 
my lynx-skin cap?” 

“Tt’s out here, hanging on the wall,” re- 
plied Jan, falling into her humor despite 
himself. “ But I say, Mélisse—” 

“Are the dogs ready?” she called. “If 
they’re not, I’ll be dressed before you can 
harness them, Jan.” 

“They'll be here within fifteen minutes,” 
he replied, surrendering to her. 

Her merry face, laughing triumph at him 
through the partly open door, destroyed the 
last vestige of his opposition, and he left her 
with something of his old cheeriness of man- 
ner, whistling a gay forest tune as he hurried 
toward the store. 

When he returned with the team, Mélisse 
was waiting for him, a gray thing of silvery 
lynx fur, with her cheeks, lips, and eyes 
aglow, her trim little feet clad in soft caribou 
boots that came to her knees, and with a 
bunch of the brilliant bakneesh fastened 
jauntily in her cap. 


\ 


It’s a iwelve- 
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“I’ve made room for you,” he said in greet- 
ing, pointing to the sledge. 

“Which I’m not going to fill for five miles 
at least,” declared Mélisse. “Isn’t it a 
glorious morning, Jan? I feel as if I can 
run from here to Ledoq’s!” 

With a crack of his whip and a shout, Jan 
swung the dogs across the open, with Mélisse 
running lightly at his side. From their cabin 
Jean and Iowaka called out shrill adieus. 

“The day is not far off when they two 
will be as you and I, my Iowaka,” said Jean 
in his poetic Cree. “I wager you that it will 
be before her next birthday! ” 

And Meélisse was saying: 

“T wonder if there are many people as 
happy as Jean and Iowaka!” 

She caught her breath, and Jan cracked 
on the dogs in a spurt that left her, panting, 
a full dozen rods behind him. With a wild 
halloo he stopped the team, and waited. 

“That’s unfair, Jan! You'll have to put 
me on the sledge.” 

He tucked her in among the furs, and the 
dogs strained at their traces, with Jan’s whip 
curling and snapping over their backs, until 
they were leaping swiftly and with unbroken 
rhythm of motion over the smooth trail. Then 
Jan gathered in his whip and ran close to 
the leader, his moccasined feet taking the 
short, quick, light steps of the trained forest 
runner, his chest thrown a little out, his eyes 
upon the twisting trail ahead. 

It was a glorious ride, and Mélisse’s eyes 
danced with joy. Her blood thrilled to the 
tireless effort of the grayish-yellow pack of 
magnificent brutes ahead of her. She watched 
the muscular play of their backs and legs, 
the eager outreaching of their wolfish heads, 
their half-gaping jaws—and from them she 
looked to Jan. There was no effort in his 
running. His pale cheeks were flushed, and 
his black hair swept back from his gray 
cap, gleaming in the sun. Like the dogs, 
there was music in his movement, there was 
the beauty of strength, of endurance, of man- 
hood born to the forest. Her eyes shone 
proudly; the color deepened in her cheeks as 
she looked at him, wondering if there was an- 
other man in the world like Jan Thoreau. 

Mile after mile slipped behind, and not 
until they reached the mountain on which he 
had fought the missionary did Jan bring his 
dogs to a walk. Mélisse jumped from the 
sledge and ran to his side. 

“T can beat you to the top now! ” she cried. 
“If you catch me—” There was the old 
witching challenge in her eyes. 

She sped up the side of the ridge. Panting 
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and breathless, Jan pursued with the dogs. 
Her advantage was too great for him to over- 
come this time, and she stood laughing down 
at him when he came to the top of the ridge. 

“ You're as pretty as a fairy, Mélisse!” he 
exclaimed, his eyes shining with admiration. 
“ Prettier than the fairy in the book!” 

“Thank you, brother! The one with gold- 
en hair?” 

“Yes, all of them.” 

“T can’t imagine how a girl would look 
with golden hair; can you, Jan?” Before 
he could answer she added mischievously: 
“Did you see any fairies at Churchill or 
York Factory?” 

“None that could be compared with you, 
Meélisse.” 

“Thank you again, brother mine! I be- 
lieve you do still love me a little.” 

“More than ever in my life,” replied Jan 
quickly, though he tried to hold his tongue. 

As they went on to Ledogq’s, he found that 
the joyousness of the morning was giving way 
again to the old gloom and heartache. Brother 
Jan, Brother Jan, Brother Jan! The words 
pounded themselves incessantly in his brain 
until they seemed to keep time with his steps 
beside the sledge. They drove him back into 
his thoughts of the preceding night, and he 
felt a sense of relief when they reached the 
trapper’s. 

Ledoq was stripping the hair-fat from a 
fox-skin when the team pulled up in front of 
his cabin. When he saw the daughter of the 
factor at Lac Bain with Jan, he jumped 
briskly to his feet, flung his cap through the 
door of the shack, and began bowing and 
scraping to her with all his might. It was 
well known in the province of Lac Bain that 
many years before Jean de Gravois had lost 
a little brother, who had disappeared one day 
in the woods; and there were those who hinted 
that Ledog was that brother, for Jean and he 
were as like as two peas in the ready use of 
their tongues, and were of the same build and 
the same briskness. 

Mélisse laughed merrily as Ledoq con- 
tinued to bow before her, rattling away in a 
delighted torrent of French. 

“ Ah, thees ees wan gr-r-reat compleeman, 
M’selle Mélisse,” he finished at last, breaking 
for an instant into English. He straightened 
like a spring and turned to Jan. “Did you 
meet the strange team?” 

“We met no team.” 

Ledog looked puzzled. Half a mile away, 
the top of a snow-covered ridge was visible 
from the cabin. He pointed to it. 


“An hour ago I saw it going westward 
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along the mountain—three men and six dogs. 
Whom have you out from Lac Bain?” 

“No one,” replied Jan. “It must have 
been the new agent from Churchill. We ex- 
pect him early this winter. Shall we hurry 
back, Mélisse, and see if he has brought our 
books and violin-strings?” 

“You must have dinner with me,” objected 
Ledogq. 

Jan caught a quick signal from Mélisse. 

“Not to-day, Ledog. It’s early, and we 
have a lunch for the trail. What do you say, 
Meélisse ? ” 

“Tf you’re not tired, Jan.” 

“Tired!” 

He tossed the last package from the sledge 
and cracked his long whip over the dogs’ 
backs as they both cried out their farewell to 
the little Frenchman. 

“Tired!” he repeated, running close be- 
side her as the team swung lightly back into 
the trail, and laughing down into her face. 
“How could I ever get tired with you watch- 
ing me run, Mélisse? ” 

“T wouldn’t mind if you did—just a little, 
Jan. Isn’t there room for two?” 

She gave a coquettish little shrug of her 
shoulders, and Jan leaped upon the moving 
sledge, kneeling close behind her. 

“ Always, always, I have to ask you!” she 
pouted. “You needn’t get too near, you 
know, if you don’t want to!” 

The old, sweet challenge in her voice was 
irresistible, and for a moment Jan félt him- 
self surrendering to it. He leaned forward 
until his chin was buried in the silken lynx 
fur of her coat, and for a single breath he 
felt the soft touch of her cheek against his 
own. Then he gave a sudden shout to the 
dogs—so loud that it startled her—and his 
whip writhed and snapped twenty feet above 
their heads, like a thing filled with life. 

He sprang from the sledge and again ran 
with the team, urging them on faster and 
faster until they dropped into a panting walk 
when they came to the foot of the ridge along 
which Ledogq, two hours before, had seen the 
strangers hurrying toward Lac Bain. 

“Stop!” cried Mélisse, taking this first 
opportunity to scramble from the sledge. 
“You're cruel to the dogs, Jan! Look at their 
jaws—see them pant! Jan Thoreau, I’ve 
never seen you drive like that since the night 
we were chased in from the barrens by the 
wolves!” 

“ And did you ever see me run any faster?” 
he struggled, dropping exhausted upon the 
sledge. “I remember only one other time.” 

He took a long breath, flinging back his 
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arms to bring greater volume of air into his 
lungs. 

“Wasn’t that the night we heard the wolves 
howling behind us?” Mélisse asked. 

“No, it was many years ago, when I heard, 
far to the south, that my little Mélisse was 
dying of the plague.” 

Mélisse sat down upon the sledge beside 
him without speaking, and nestled one of her 
hands a little timidly in one of his big, 
brown palms. 

“Tell me about it, Jan.” 

“That was all—I ran.” 

“You wouldn’t run as fast for me now, 
would you?” 

He looked at her boldly, and saw that there 
was not half of the brilliant flush in her 
cheeks. 

“JT ran for you, just now—and you didn’t 
like it,” he replied. 

“T don’t mean that.” She looked up at 
him, and her fingers tightened round his own. 
“ Away back—years and years and years ago, 
Jan—you went out to fight the plague, and 
nearly died in it, for me. Would you do that 
much again?” 

“T would do more, Mélisse.” 

She looked at him doubtfully, her eyes 
searching him as if in quest of something in 
his face which she scarce believed in his 
words. Slowly he rose to his feet, lifting her 
with him; and when he had done this he took 
her face between his two hands and looked 
: straight into her eyes. 

“Some day I will do a great deal more for 
you than that, Mélisse, and then—” 

“What?” she questioned, as he hesitated. 

“Then you will know whether I love you 
as much now as I did years and years and 
year$ ago,” he finished, gently repeating her 
words. 

There was something in his voice that held 
Mélisse silent as he turned to straighten out 
the dogs; but when he came back, making 
her comfortable on the sledge, she whispered: 

“T wish you would do it soon, Brother 
Jan!” 


XXI 


TuHey did not lunch on the trail, but drove 


into the post in time for dinner. Jean de 
Gravois and Croisset came forth from the 
store to meet them. 

“You have company, my dear!” cried 
Jean to Mélisse. “Two gentlemen fresh 
from London on the last boat, and one of 
them younger and handsomer than your own 
Jan Thoreau. They are waiting for you in 
the cabin, where mon pére is getting them 
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dinner, and telling them how beautifully you 
would have made the coffee if you were 
there.” 

“Two!” said Jan, as Mélisse left them. 
“Who are they?” 

“The new agent, M. Timothy Dixon, as 
red as the plague, and fatter than a spawn- 
ing fish! And his son, who has come along 
for fun, he says; and I believe he will get 
what he’s after if he remains here very long, 
Jan Thoreau, for he looked a little too bold- 
ly at my Iowaka when she came into the 
store just now!” 

“Mon dieu!” laughed Jan, as Gravois 
took in the four quarters of the earth with 
a terrible gesture. “Can you blame him, 
Jean? I tell you that I look at Iowaka when- 
ever I get the chance! ” 

“Is she not worth it?” cried Jean in rap- 
ture. “You are welcome to every look that 
you can get, Jan Thoreau. But the foreigner 
—I will skin him alive and spit him with 
devil-thorn if he so much as peeps at her out 
of the wrong way of his eye!” 

Croisset spoke. 

“There was once a foreigner who came. 
You remember?” 

“T remember,” said Jan. 

He looked to the white cross which marked 
Mukee’s grave in the edge of the forest, where 
the shadow of the big spruce fell across it at 
the end of summer evenings. 

“‘ And—he—died,” said Jean de Gravois 
slowly, his small, dark hands clenched. “God 
forgive me, but I hate these red-necked men 
who come from across the sea.” 

Croisset shrugged his shoulders. 

“Breeders of two-legged carrion-eaters! ” 
he exclaimed fiercely. ‘“ La charogne! There 
are two at Nelson House, and two on the 
Wholdaia, and one—” 

A sharp cry fell from Jan’s lips. When 
Croisset whirled toward him, he stood among 
his dogs, as white as death, his black eyes 
blazing as if just beyond him he saw some- 
thing which filled him with terror. 

As the man turned, startled by the look, 
Jean sprang to his side. 

“Saints preserve us, but that was an ugly 
twist of the hand!” he cried shrilly. “Next 
time, turn your sledge by the rib instead of 
the nose, when your dogs are still in the 
traces!” Under his breath he whispered, as 
he made pretense of looking at. Jan’s hand: 
“Le diable, do you want to tell him?” 

Jan tried to laugh as Croisset came to see 
what had happened. 

“Will you care for the dogs, Henri?” 
asked Jean. “It’s only a trifling sprain of 
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the wrist, which Iowaka cz cure with one 
dose of her liniment.” As they walked away, 
Jan’s face still as pallid as the gray snow 
unde their feet, Gravois added: “ You’re a 
fool, Jan Thoreau. There’s a crowd at your 
cabin, and you’ll have dinner with me.” 

“Ta charogne!” muttered Jan. “Les 
bétes de charogne!” 

Jean gripped him by the arm. 

“T tell you that it means nothing—noth- 
ing!” he said, repeating his words of the 
previous day in the cabin. “ You are a man. 
You must fight it down, and forget. No one 
knows but you and me.” 

“You will never tell what you read in the 
papers?” cried Jan quickly. “You swear 
it?” 

“By the blessed Virgin, I swear it!” 

“Then,” said Jan softly, “Mélisse will 
never know!” 

“Never,” said Jean. His dark face 
flashed joyously as Iowaka’s sweet voice came 
to them, singing a Cree lullaby in the little 
home. “Some day Mélisse will be singing 
in that same way over there; and it will be 
for you, Jan Thoreau, as my Iowaka is now 
singing for me!” 

An hour later Jan went slowly across the 
open to Gummins’s cabin. As he paused for 
an instant at the door he heard a laugh that 


was strange to him, and when he opened it 
to enter he stood perplexed and undecided. 
Meélisse had risen from the table at the sound 
of his approach, and his eyes quickly passed 
from her flushed face to the young man who 


was sitting opposite her. He caught a nerv- 
ous tremble in her voice when she said: 

“Mr. Dixon, this is my brother, Jan.” 

The stranger jumped to his feet and held 
out a hand. 

“T’m glad to know you, Cummins.” 

“Thoreau,” corrected Jan quietly, as he 
took the extended hand. “ Jan Thoreau.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I thought—” 
He turned inquiringly to Mélisse. The flush 
deepened in her cheeks as she began to gather 
up the dishes. 

“We are of no relation,” continued Jan, 
something impelling him to speak the words 
with cool precision. “Only we have lived 
under the same roof since she was a baby, 
and so we have come to be like brother and 
sister.” 

“Miss Mélisse has been telling me about 
your wonderful run this morning,” exclaimed 
the young Englishman, his face reddening 
slightly as he detected the girl’s embarrass- 
ment. “I wish I had seen it!” 

“There will be plenty of it very soon,” 
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replied Jan, caught by the frankness of the 
other’s manner. “Our runners will be going 
out among the trappers within a fortnight.” 

“And will they take me?” 

“You may go with me, if you can run. I 
leave the day after to-morrow.” 

“Thanks,” said Dixon, moving toward the 
door. 

Meélisse did not lift her head as he went 
out. Faintly she said: 

“T’ve kept your dinner for you, Jan. Why 
didn’t you come sooner?” 

“T had dinner with Gravois,” he replied. 
“Jean said that you would hardly be pre- 
pared for five, Mélisse, so I accepted his 
invitation.” 

He took down from the wall a fur sledge- 
coat, in which Mélisse had mended a rent a 
day or two before, and, throwing it over his 
arm, turned to leave. 

“ an ! ” 

He faced her slowly, knowing that in spite 
of himself there was a strangeness in his 
manner which she would not understand. 

“Why are you going away the day after 
to-morrow—two weeks before the others? 
You didn’t tell me.” 

“I’m going a hundred miles into the 
south,” he answered. 

“Over the Nelson House trail ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Oh!” Her lips curled slightly as she 
looked at him. Then she laughed, and a 
bright spot leaped into either cheek. “I un- 
derstand, brother,” she said softly. “ Pardon 
me for questioning you so. I had forgotten 
that the MacVeigh girl lives on the Nelson 
trail. Iowaka says that she is as sweet as a 
wild flower. I wish you would have her 
come up and visit us some time, Jan.” 

Jan’s face went red, then white, but Mé- 
lisse saw only the first effect of her random 
shot, and was briskly gathering up the dishes. 

“T turn off into the Cree Lake country 
before I reach MacVeigh’s,” he was on the 
point of saying; but the words hung upon 
his lips, and he remained silent. 

A few minutes later he was talking with 
Jean de Gravois. The little Frenchman’s face 
was ominously dark, and he puffed furiously 
upon his pipe when Jan told him why he was 
leaving at once for the south. 

“Running away!” he repeated for the 
tenth time in French, his thin lips curling in 
a sneer. “TI am sorry that I gave you my 
oath, Jan Thoreau, else I would go myself 
and tell Mélisse what I read in the papers. 
Pish! Why can’t you forget?” 


“TI may—some day,” said Jan. “That is 
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why I am going into the south two weeks 
early, and I shall be gone until after the big 
roast. If I remain here another week, I shall 
tell Mélisse, and then—” 

He shrugged his shoulders despairingly. 

“ And then—what?” 

“T should go away forever.”’ 

Jean snapped his fingers with a low laugh. 

“Then remain another week, Jan Thoreau, 
and if it turns out as you say, I swear I will 
abandon my two Iowakas and little Jean to 
the wolves!” 

“T am going the day after to-morrow.” 

The next morning Iowaka complained to 
Mélisse that Gravois was as surly as a bear. 

“A wonderful change has come over him,” 
she said. “He does nothing but shrug his 
shoulders and say ‘ Le diable!’ and ‘ The 
fool!’ Last night I could hardly sleep be- 
cause of his growling. I wonder what bad 
spirit has come into my Jean?” 

Mélisse was wondering the same of Jan. 
She saw little of him during the day. At 
noon, Dixon told her that he had made up 
his mind not to accompany Thoreau on the 
trip south. 

The following morning, before she was up, 
Jan had gone. She was deeply hurt. Never 


before had he left on one of his long trips 
without spending his last moments with her. 


She had purposely told her father to enter- 
- tain the agent and his son at the store that 
evening, so that Jan might have an oppor- 
tunity of bidding her good-by alone. 

Outside of her thoughts of Jan, the days 
and evenings that followed were pleasant 
ones for her. The new agent was as jolly as 
he was fat, and took an immense liking to 
Mélisse. Young Dixon was good-looking 
and brimming with life, and spent a great 
deal of his time in her company. For hours 
-at a time she listened to his stories of the 
wonderful world across the sea. As Mac- 
Donald had described that life to Jan at 
Fort Churchill, so he told of it to Mélisse, 
filling her with visions of great cities, paint- 
ing picture after picture, until her imagina- 
tion ran riot with the beauty and the marvel 
of it all, and she listened to him with flaming 
cheeks and glowing eyes. 

One day, a week after Jan had gone, he 
told her about the women in the world which 
had come to be a fairy-land to Mélisse. 

“They are all beautiful over there?” she 
asked wonderingly, when he had finished. 

“Many of them are beautiful, but none so 
beautiful as you, Mélisse,” he replied, lean- 
ing near to her, his eyes shining. “Do you 
know that you are beautiful?” 
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His words frightened her so much that she 
bowed her head to hide the signs of it in her 
face. Jan had often spoken those same 
words—a thousand times he had told her 
that she was beautiful—but there had never 
been this fluttering of her heart before. 

There were few things which Iowaka and 
she did not hold in secret between them, and 
a day or two later Mélisse told her friend 
what Dixon had said. For the first time 
Iowaka abused the confidence placed in her, 
and told Jean. 

“ Le diable!” gritted Jean, his face black- 
ening. 

He said no more until night, when the 
children were asleep. Then he drew Iowaka 
close beside him on a bench near the stove, 
and asked carelessly: 

“Mon ange, if one makes an oath to the 
blessed Virgin, and breaks it, what hap- 
pens?” 

He evaded the startled look in his wife’s 
big black eyes. 

“Tt means that one will be forever damned 
unless he confesses to a priest soon after, 
doesn’t it, ma chérie? And if there is no 
priest nearer than four hundred miles, it is 
a dangerous thing to do, is it not? But—” 
He did not wait for an answer. “If one 
might have the oath broken, and not do it 
himself, what then?” 

“T don’t know,” said Iowaka simply, 
staring at him in amazed questioning. 

“Nor do I,” said Jean, lighting his pipe. 
“But there is enough of the devil in Jean de 
Gravois to make him break a thousand oaths 
if it was for you, my Iowaka!” 

“A maiden’s soul leaves her body when 
she becomes the wife of the man she loves,” 
she whispered tenderly in Cree, resting her 
dark head on Jean’s shoulder. “That is 
what my people believe, Jean; and if I have 
given my soul to you, why should I not break 
oath for you?” 

“For me alone, Iowaka?” 

“For you alone.” 

“And not for a friend?” 

“For no one else in the world, Jean. You 
are the only one to whom the god of my 
people bids me make all sacrifice.” 

“But you do not believe in that god, 
Towaka!” 

“Sometimes it is better to believe in the 
god of my people than in yours,” she replied 
gently. “T believed in him fifteen years ago 
at Churchill. Do you wish me to take back 
what I gave to you then?” 

With a low cry of happiness Jean crushed 
his face against her soft cheek. 
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“Believe in him always, my Iowaka, and 
Jean de Gravois will cut the throat of any 
missioner who says you will not go to Para- 
dise! But—this other. You are sure that 
you would break oath for none but me?” 

“And the children. They are a part of 
you, Jean.” 

A fierce snarling and barking of dogs 
brought Gravois to the door. They could 
hear Croisset’s raucous voice and the loud 
cracking of his big whip. 

“T’ll be back soon,” said Jean, closing the 
door after him; but instead of approaching 
Croisset and the fighting dogs he went in 
the direction of Cummins’s cabin. “Devil 
take an oath!” he growled under his breath. 
“Neither one God nor the other will let me 
break it, and Iowaka least of all!” He 
gritted his teeth as young Dixon’s laugh 
sounded loudly in the cabin. ‘“ Two fools!” 
he went on communing with himself. “ Cum- 
mins—Jan Thoreau—both fools!” 


XXII 


Durinc the week that followed, Jean’s 

little black eyes were never far distant from 
Cummins’s cabin. Without being observed, 
he watched Mélisse and Dixon, and not even 
to Iowaka did he give hint of his growing 
suspicions. Dixon was a man whom most 
other men liked. There were a fascinating 
frankness in his voice and manner, strength 
in his broad shoulders, and a general air of 
comradeship about him which won all but 
Jean. 
The trap-line runners began leaving the 
post at the end of the second week, and after 
this Mélisse and the young Englishman were 
more together than ever. Dixon showed no 
inclination to accompany the sledges, and 
when they were gone he and Mélisse began 
taking walks in the forest, when the sun was 
high and warm. 

It was on one of these days that Jean had 
gone along the edge of the caribou swamp 
that lay between the barrens and the higher 
forest. As he stopped to examine a fresh 
lynx trail that cut across the path beaten 
down by dog and sledge, he heard faintly the 
sound of voices ahead of him; and a moment 
later he recognized them as those of Mélisse 
and Dixon. His face clouded, and his eyes 
snapped fire. 

“Ah, if I was only Jan Thoreau—a Jan 
Thoreau with the heart of Jean de Gravois— 
what a surprise I’d give that foreigner!” he 
said to himself, leaping quickly from the 
trail into the thicket. 

He peered forth from the bushes, his loyal 
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heart beating a wrathful tattoo when he saw 
that Dixon dared put his hand on Mélisse’s 
arm. ‘They were coming very slowly, the 
Englishman bending low over the girl’s bowed 
head, talking to her with strange earnestness. 
Suddenly he stopped, and before Jean could 
comprehend what had happened he had bent 
down and kissed her. 

With a low cry, Mélisse tore herself free. 
For an instant she faced Dixons who stood 
laughing into her blazing eyes. Then she 
turned and ran swiftly down the trail. 

A second cry fell from her startled lips 
when she found herself face to face with Jean 
de Gravois. The little Frenchman was 
smiling. His eyes glittered like black dia- 
monds. 

“ Jean, Jean!” she sobbed, running to him. 

“He has insulted you,” he said softly, 
smiling into her white face. “Run along to 
the post, ma belle Mélisse.” 

He watched her, half turned from the as- 
tonished Englishman, until she disappeared 
in a twist of the trail a hundred yards away. 
Then he faced Dixon. 

“Tt is the first time that our Mélisse has 
ever suffered insult,” he said, speaking as 
coolly as if to a child. “If Jan Thoreau 
were here, he would kill you. He is gone, and 
I will kill you in his place!” 

He advanced, his white teeth still gleaming 
in a smile, and not until he launched himself 
like a cat at Dixon’s throat was the English- 
man convinced that he meant attack. In a 
flash Dixon stepped a little to one side, and 
sent out a crashing blow that caught Jean on 
the side of the head and sent him flat upon 
his back in the trail. 

Half stunned, Gravois came to his feet. 
He did not hear the shrill cry of terror from 
the twist in the trail. He did not look back 
to see Mélisse standing there. But Dixon 
both saw and heard, and he laughed taunt- 
ingly over Jean’s head as the little French- 
man came toward him again, more cautiously 
than before. 

“Bah! this is like striking a baby!” he 
exclaimed. “What are you fighting about, 
Gravois? Is it a crime up here to kiss a 
pretty girl?” 

“T am going to kill you!” said Jean as 
coolly as before. 

There was something terribly calm and 
decisive in his voice. Slowly the laugh faded 
from Dixon’s face, and tense lines gathered 
around his mouth as Jean circled about him. 

“Come, we don’t want trouble like this,” 
he urged. “I’m sorry—if Mélisse didn’t 
like it.” 
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“T am going to kill you!” repeated Jean. 

Again and yet again he came within stri- 
king distance, and escaped. He half drew 
his knife, and at the movement Dixon sprang 
back until his shoulders touched the brush. 
Smilingly Gravois unsheathed the blade and 
tossed it behind him in the trail. His eyes 
were like a serpent’s in their steadiness, and 
the muscles of his body were drawn as tight 
as steel springs, ready to loose themselves 
when the chance came. 

There were tricks in his fighting as well 
as in the other’s, and a dawning of it began 
to grow upon Dixon. He dropped his arms 
to his side, inviting Jean within reach. Sud- 
denly the little Frenchman straightened. His 
glittering eyes shot from the Englishman’s 
face to the brush behind him, and.a piercing 
yell burst from his lips. Involuntarily Dixon 
started, half turning his face, and before he 
had come to his guard Gravois flung himself 
under his arms, striking with the full force 
of his body against his antagonist’s knees. 

Together they went down in the trail. 
There was only one science now—hat of the 
forest man. The lithe, brown fingers, that 


could have crushed the life of a lynx, fastened 
themselves around the Englishman’s throat, 
and there came one gasping, quickly throttled 
cry as they tightened in their neck-breaking 


TIp. 

“T will kill you!” said Jean again. 

Dixon’s arms fell limply to his side. His 
eyes bulged from their sockets, his mouth was 
agape, but Jean did not see. His faee was 
buried on the other’s shoulder, the whole life 
of him in the grip. He would not have 
raised his head for a full minute longer had 
there not come a sudden interruption—the 
terrified voice of Mélisse, the frantic tearing 
of her hands at his hands. 

“He is dead!” she shrieked. 
killed him, Jean!” 

He loosed his fingers and sat up. Mélisse 
staggered back, clutching with her hands at 
her breast, her face as white as the snow. 

“You have killed him!” 

Jean looked into Dixon’s eyes. 

“He is not dead,” he said, rising and going 
to her side. “Come, ma chére, run home to 
Iowaka. I will not kill him.” Her slender 
form shook with agonized sobs as he led her 
to the turn in the trail. “Run home to 
Iowaka,” he repeated gently. “I will not 
kill him, Mélisse.” 

He went back to Dixon and rubbed snow 
over the man’s face. 

“ Mon dieu, but it was near to it!” he ex- 
claimed, as there came a flicker of life into 
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the eyes. “A little more, and he would have 
been with the missioner! ” 

He dragged the Englishman to the side of 
the trail, and set his back to a tree. When 
he saw that fallen foeman’s breath was com- 
ing more strongly, he followed slowly after 
Meélisse. 

Unobserved, he went into the store and 
washed the blood from his face, chuckling 
with huge satisfaction when he looked at him- 
self in the little glass which hung over the 
wash-basin. 

“Ah, my sweet Iowaka, but would you 
guess now that Jean de Gravois had received 
two clouts on the side of the head that almost 
sent him into the blessed hereafter? I would 
not have had you seen it for all the gold in 
this world!” 

A little later he went to the cabin. . lowaka 
and the children were at Croisset’s, and he 
sat down to smoke a pipe. Scarce had he 
begun sending up blue clouds of smoke when 
the door opened and Meélisse came in. 

“ Hello, ma chére,” he cried gaily, laughing 
at her with a wave of his pipe. 

In an instant she had flung the shawl from 
her head and was upon her knees at his feet, 
her white face turned up to him pleadingly, 
her breath falling upon him in panting, sob- 
bing excitement. 

“Jean, Jean!” she whispered, stretching 
up her hands to his face. “Please tell me 
that you will never tell Jan—please tell me 
that you never will, Jean—never, never, 
never!” 

“T will say nothing, Mélisse.” 

“Never, Jean?” 

“ Never.” 

For a sobbing breath she dropped her head 
upon his knees. Then, suddenly, she drew 
down his face and kissed him. 

“Thank you, Jean, for what you have 
done! ” 

“Mon dieu!” gasped Jean when she had 
gone. “What if Iowaka had been here 
then?” 


XXIII 


THE day following the fight in the forest, 
Dixon found Jean de Gravois alone, and 
came up to him. 

“Gravois, will you shake hands with 
me?” he said. “I want to thank you for 
what you did to me yesterday. I deserved 
it. I have asked Miss Mélisse to forgive 
me—and I want to shake hands with you.” 

Jean was thunderstruck. He had never 
met this kind of a man. 

“Que diantre!” he ejaculated, when he 
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had come to his senses. “Yes, I will shake 
hands!” 

For several days after this Jean could see 
that Mélisse made an effort to evade him. 
She did not visit Iowaka when he was in 
the cabin. Neither did she and Dixon go 
again into the forest. ‘The young English- 
man spent more of his time at the store; and 
just before the trappers began coming in, he 
went out on a three days’ sledge-trip with 
Croisset. 

The change delighted Jean. ‘The first time 
he met Mélisse after the fight, his eyes flashed 
fun and pleasure. 

“Jan will surely be coming home soon,” 
he greeted her. “What if the birds should 
tell him what happened the other day out 
there on the trail?” 

She flushed scarlet. 

“Perhaps the same birds will tell us what 
has happened down on the Nelson House 
trail, Jean,” she retorted. 

“Pouf! Jan Thoreau doesn’t give the 
snap of his small finger for the MacVeigh 
girl!” Jean replied, warm in defense of his 
friend. 

“She is pretty,” laughed Mélisse, “and I 
have just learned that is why men like to— 
like them, I mean.” 

Jean strutted before her like a peacock. 

“Am I pretty, Mélisse? ” 

“No-0-0-0.” 

“Then why ”—he shrugged his shoulders 
suggestively—“ in the cabin—” 

“Because you were brave, Jean. 
brave men!” 

“You were glad that I pummeled the 
stranger, then?” 

Mélisse did not answer, but he caught a 
laughing sparkle in the corner of her eye as 
she left him. 

“Come home, Jan Thoreau,” he hummed 
softly, as he went to the store. “Come home, 
come home, come home, for the little Mélisse 
has grown into a woman, and is learning to 
use her eyes!” 

Among the first of the trappers to come 
in with his furs was MacVeigh. He brought 
word that Jan had gone south, to spend the 
annual holiday at Nelson House, and Cum- 
mins told Mélisse whence the message came. 
He did not observe the slight change that 
came into her face, and went on: 

“T don’t understand this in Jan. He is 
needed here for the carnival. Did you know 
that he was going to Nelson House?” 

Mélisse shook her head. 

“MacVeigh says they have made him an 
offer to go down there as chief man,” con- 
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tinued the factor. “It is strange that he has 
sent no explanation to me!” 

It was a week after the big caribou roast 
before Jan returned to Lac Bain. Mélisse 
saw him drive in from the Churchill trail; 
but while her heart fluttered excitedly, she 
steeled herself to meet him with at least an 
equal show of the calm indifference with 
which he had left her six weeks before. The 
strange coolness of his leave-taking still ran- 
kled bitterly in her bosom. He had not kissed 
her; he had not even passed his last evening 
with her. 

But she was not prepared for the changed 
Jan Thoreau who came slowly through the 
cabin door. His hair and beard had grown, 
covering the smooth cheeks which he had al- 
ways kept closely shaven. His eyes glowed 
with dull pleasure as she stood waiting for 
him, but there was none of the old flash and 
fire in them. There was a strangeness in his 
manner, an uneasiness in the shifting of his 
eyes, which caused the half-defiant flush to 
fade slowly from her cheeks before either 
had spoken. She had never known this Jan 
before, and her fortitude left her as she ap- 
proached him, wonderingly, silent, her hands 
reaching out to him. 

“ Jan!” she said. 

Her voice trembled; her lips quivered. 
There was the old glorious pleading in her 
eyes, and before it Jan bowed his unkempt 
head, and crushed her hands tightly in his 
own. For a half-minute there was silence, 
and in that half-minute there came a century 
between them. At last Jan spoke. 

“T’m glad to see you again, Mélisse. It 
has seemed like a very long time since I went 
away!” 

He lifted his eyes. Before them the girl 
involuntarily shrank back, and Jan freed her 
hands. In them she saw none of the old 
love-glow, nothing of their old comradeship. 
Inscrutable, reflecting no visible emotion, 
they passed from her to the violin hanging 
on the wall. 

“T have not played in so long,” he said, 
turning from her, “that I believe I have 
forgotten.” 

He took down the instrument, and his 
fingers traveled clumsily over the strings. 
His teeth gleamed at her from his half-inch 
growth of beard. 

“Ah, you must play for me now, Mélisse! 
It has surely gone from Jan Thoreau.” 

He heid out the violin to her. 

“Not now, Jan,” she said tremulously. “1 
will play for you to-night.” She went to 
the door of her room, hesitating for a moment, 
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with her back to him. “You will come to 
supper, Jan?” 

“Surely, Mélisse, if you are prepared.” 

As she closed her door, Jan hung up the 
violin, and then he walked away from the 
cabin. Jean de Gravois and Iowaka were 
watching for him, and Jean hurried across 
the open to meet him. 

“T am coming to offer you the loan of my 
razor,” he cried gaily. “ Iowaka says that 
you will be taken for a bear if the trappers 
see you.” 

“A beard is good to keep off the black 
flies,” replied Jan. “It is approaching sum- 
mer, and the black flies love to feast upon me. 
Let us go down the trail, Jean. I want to 
speak with you.” 

Where there had been wood-cutting in the 
deep spruce they sat down, facing each other. 
Jan spoke in French. 

“T have treveled far since leaving Lac 
Bain,” he said. “I went first to Nelson 
House, and from there to the Wholdaia. I 
found them at Nelson House, but not on the 
Wholdaia.” 

“What?” asked Jean, though he knew 
well what the other meant. 

“My brothers, Jean de Gravois,” answered 
Jan, drawing his lips until his teeth gleamed 
in a sneering smile. ‘My brothers, les bétes 
de charogne!”’ 

“Devil take Croisset for telling you where 
they were!” muttered Jean under his breath. 

“T saw the two at Nelson House,” con- 
tinued. Jan. “One of them is a half-wit, 
and the other ”’—he hunched his shoulders— 
“is worse. Petraud, one of the two who were 
at Wholdaia, was killed by a Cree father last 
winter for dishonoring his daughter. The 
other disappeared.” . 

Jean was silent, his head leaning forward, 
his face resting in his hands. 

“So now you can see, Jean de Gravois, just 
what sort of a creature is your friend Jan 
Thoreau!” 

Jean raised his head until his eyes were on 
a level with those of his companion. 

“T see that you are a bigger fool than 
ever,” he said quietly. “ Jan Thoreau, what 
if I should decide to break my oath—and tell 
Meélisse? ” 

Unflinching the men’s eyes met. A dull 
glare came into Jan’s. Slowly he unsheathed 
his long knife, and placed it upon the snow 
between his feet, with the gleaming end of 
the blade pointing toward Gravois. With a 
low cry Jean sprang to his feet. 

“Do you mean that, Jan Thoreau? Do 
you mean to give the knife-challenge to one 
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who has staked his life for you and who loves 
you as a brother?” 

“Yes,” said Jan deliberately. “I love 
you, Jean, more than any other man in the 
world; and yet I will kill you if you betray 
me to Mélisse!” He rose to his feet and 
stretched out his hands to the little French- 
man. “Jean, wouldn’t you do as I am 
doing? Wouldn’t you have done-as much 
for Iowaka?” 

For a moment Gravois was silent. 

“JT would not have taken her love without 
telling her the truth,” he said then. “That 
is not what you and I know as honor, Jan 
Thoreau. But I would have gone to her, as 
you should now go to Mélisse, and she would 
opened her arms to me, as Mélisse would open 
hers to you. That is what I would have 
done.” 

“ And that is what I shall never do,” said 
Jan decisively, turning toward the post. “I 
could kill myself more easily. That is what 
I wanted to tell you, Jean. No one but you 
and I must ever know!” 

“T would like to choke that fool of a 
Croisset for sending you to hunt up those 
people at Nelson House and Wholdaia!” 
grumbled Jean. 

“Tt was best for me.” 

They saw Mélisse leaving Iowaka’s home 
when they came from the forest. Both waved 
their hands to her, and Jan cut across the 
open to the company store. 

Jean went to the Cummins cabin as soon 
as he was sure that he was not observed. 
There was little of the old vivacity in his 
manner as he greeted Mélisse. He noted, 
too, that the girl was not her natural self. 
There was a redness under her eyes which 
told him that she had been crying. 

“™Mélisse,” he said at last, speaking to 
her with his eyes fixed upon the cap that he 
was twisting between his fingers, “there has 
come a great change over Jan.” 

“A very great change, Jean. If I were to 
guess, I should say that his heart has been 
broken down on the Nelson trail.” 

Gravois caught the sharp meaning in her 
voice, which trembled a little as she spoke. 
He was before her in an instant, his cap 
fallen to the floor, his eyes blazing as he 
caught her by the arms. 

“Yes, the heart of Jan Thoreau is 
broken!” he cried. “ But it has been broken 
by nothing that lives on the Nelson House 
trail. It is broken because of—you!” 

“Me?” Mélisse drew back from him with 
a breathless cry. _“ I—I have broken—” 

“T did not say that,” interrupted Jean. “I 
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say that it is broken because of you. Mon 
dieu, if only I might tell you!” 

“Do—do, Jean! Please tell me!” She 
put her hands on his shoulders. Her eyes 
implored him. “Tell me what I have done 
—what I can do, Jean!” 

“T can say that much to you, and no 
more,” he said quietly. ‘Only know this, 
ma chére—that there is a great grief eating at 
the soul of Jan Thoreau, and that because of 
this grief he is changed. I know what this 
grief is, but I am pledged never to reveal it. 
It is for you to find out, and to do this, 
above all else—let him know that you love 
him!” 

The color had faded from her startled face, 
but now it came back again in a swift flood. 

“That I love him?” 

“Ves. Not as a sister any longer, Meélisse, 
but as a woman!” 
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Gravois did not stay to see the effect of 
his last words. Only he knew, as he went 
through the door, that her eyes were follow- 
ing him, and that if he looked at her she 
would call him back. So he shut the door 
quickly behind him, fearing that he had 
already said too much. 

Cummins and Jan came in together at sup- 
per-time. The factor was in high humor. 
An Indian from the Porcupine had brought 
in two silver fox that morning, and he was 
immensely pleased at Jan’s return—a com- 
bination of incidents which put him in the 
best of moods. 

Mélisse sat opposite Jan at the table. She 
had twisted a sprig of red bakneesh into her 
glossy braid, and a cluster of it nestled at 
her throat, but Jan gave no sign that he had 
noticed this little favor, which was meant 
entirely for him. He smiled at her, but there 
was a clear coolness in the depths of his dark 
eyes which checked any of the old familiarity 
on her part. 

“Has MacVeigh put in his new trap- 
line?” Cummins inquired, after asking Jan 
many questions about his trip. 

“T don’t know,” replied Jan. 
go to MacVeigh’s.” 

Purposely he held his eyes from Mélisse. 
She understood his effort, and a quick flush 
gathered in her cheeks. 

“Tt was MacVeigh who brought in word 
of you,” persisted the factor, oblivious of the 
effect of his questions. 

“T met him in the Cree Lake country, but 
he said nothing of his trap-lines.” 

He rose from the table with Cummins, and 
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started to follow him from the cabin. Mé- 
lisse came between. For a moment her hand 
rested upon his arm. 

“You are going to stay with me, Jan,” she 
smiled. “I want your help with the dishes, 
and then we’re going to play on the violin.” 

She pulled him into a chair as Cummins 
left, and tied an apron about his shoulders. 

“Close your eyes—and don’t move!” she 
commanded, laughing into his surprised face 
as she ran into her room. 

A moment later she returned with one 
hand held behind her back. The hot blood 
surged through Jan’s veins when he felt her 
fingers running gently through his long hair. 
There came the snip of scissors, a little nerv- 
ous laugh close to his head, and then again 
the snip, snip, snip of the scissors. 

“It’s terribly long, Jan!” Her soft hand 


brushed his bearded cheek. “Ugh!” she 
shuddered. “You must take that off your 
face. If you don’t—” 


“Why?” he asked, through lack of any- 
thing else to say. 

She lowered her head until her cheek 
pressed against his own. 

“Because it feels like bristles,’ 
pered. 

She reddened fiercely when he remained 
silent, and the scissors snipped more rapidly 
between her fingers. 

“T’m going to prospect the big swamp 
along the edge of the barrens this summer,” 
he explained soon, laughing to relieve the 
tension. “A beard will protect me from the 
black flies.” 

“You can grow another.” 

She gathered the apron carefully from 
about his shoulders, and held it so that he 
could see the result of her work. He looked 
up, smiling. 

“Thank you, Mélisse. Do you remember 
when you last cut my hair?” 

“ Yes—it was over on the mountain. We 
had taken the scissors along for cutting bak- 
neesh, and you looked so like a wild Indian 
that I made you sit on a rock and let me 
trim it.” 

“And you cut my ear,” he reminded. 

“For which you made me pay,” she re- 
torted quickly, almost under her breath. 

She went to a cupboard behind the stove, 
and brought out her father’s shaving-mug 
and razor. 

“T insist that you shall use them,” she 
said, stirring the soap into a lather, and 
noting the indecision in his face. “I am 
afraid of you!” 

“Afraid of me?” 
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He stood for a moment in front of the 
little mirror, turning his face from side to 
side. Mélisse handed him the razor and cup. 

“You don’t seem like the Jan that I used 
to know once upon a time. There has been 
a great change in you since—since—” 

She hesitated. 

“Since when, Mélisse? ” 

“Since the day we came in from the moun- 
tain and I put up my hair.” With timid 
sweetness she added: “I haven’t had it up 
again, Jan.” 

She caught a glimpse of his lathered face 
in the glass, staring at her with big, seeking 
eyes. He turned them quickly away when 


he saw that she was looking, and Meélisse set . 


to work at the dishes. She had washed them 
before he finished shaving. ‘Then she took 
down the old violin f:om the wall and began 
to play, her low, sweet voice accompanying 
the instrument in a Cree melody which Iowa- 
ka had taught her during Jan’s absence at 
Nelson House and the Wholdaia. 

Surprised, he faced her, his eyes glowing 
as there fell from her lips the gentle love- 
song of a heart-broken Indian maiden, filled 
with its infinite sadness and despair. He 
knew the song. It was a lyric of the Crees. 


He had heard it before, but never as it came 
to him now, sobbing its grief in the low 


notes of the violin, speaking to him with im- 
measurable pathos from the trembling throat 
of Mélisse. 

He stood silent until she had <inished, 
staring down upon her bowed head. When 
she lifted her eyes to him, he saw that her 
long lashes were wet and glistening in the 
lamp-glow. 

“Tt is wonderful, Mélisse! 
made beautiful music for it.” 

“Thank you, Jan.” 

She played again, her voice humming with 
exquisite sweetness the wordless music which 
he had taught her. At last she gave him the 
violin. 

“Now you must play for me.” 

“T have forgotten a great deal, Mélisse.” 

She was astonished to see how clumsily 
his brown fingers traveled over the strings. 
As she watched him, her heart thrilled un- 
easily. It was not the old Jan who was play- 
ing for her now, but a new Jan, whose eyes 
shone dull and passionless, in whom there 
was no stir of the old spirit of the violin. 
He wandered listlessly from one thing to an- 
other, and after a few minutes gave her the 
instrument again. 

Without speaking, she rose from her chair 
and hung the violin upon the wall. 
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“You must practise a great deal,” she said 
quietly. 

At her movement he, too, rose from his 
seat; and when she turned to him again he 
had his cap in his hand. A flash of surprise 
shot into her eyes. 

“ Are you going so soon, Jan?” 

“T am tired,” he said in excuse. “It has 
been two days since I have slept, Mélisse. 
Good night!” 

He smiled at her from the door, but the 
“Good night” which fell from her lips was 
lifeless and unmeaning. Jan shivered when 
he went out. Under the cold stars he clenched 
his hands, knowing that he had come from 
the cabin none too soon. 

Choking back the grief of this last meeting 
with Mélisse, he crossed to the company store. 

It was late when Cummins returned home. 
Mélisse was still up. He looked at her 
sharply over his shoulder as he hung up his 
coat and hat. 

“Has anything come between you and 
Jan?” he asked suddenly. “Why have you 
been crying?” 

“Sometimes the tears come when I am 
playing the violin, father. I know of nothing 
that has come between Jan and me, only I— 
I don’t understand—” 

She stopped, struggling hard to keep back 
the sobs that were trembling in her throat. 

“Neither do I understand,” exclaimed the 
factor, going to the stove to light his pipe. 
“He gave me his resignation as a paid 
servant of the company to-night!” 

“He is not going—to leave—the post?” 
breathed Mélisse. 

“He is leaving the company’s service,” 
reiterated her father. “That means that he 
cannot long live at Lac Bain. He says he 
is going into the woods, perhaps into Jean’s 
old country of the Athabasca. Has he told 
you anything more?” 

“Nothing,” said Mélisse. 

She was upon her knees in front of the 
little bookcase. A blinding film burned in 
her eyes. She caught her breath, struggling 
hard to master herself before she faced her 
father again. For a moment the factor went 
into his room, and she took this opportunity 
of slipping into her own, calling “Good 
night” to him from the partly closed door. 

The next day it was Croisset who went 
along the edge of the barrens for meat. Gra- 
vois found Jan filling a new shoulder-pack 
with supplies. It was their first encounter 
since he had learned that Jan had given up 
the service. 

“ Diable!” he fairly hissed, standing over 
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him as he packed his flour and salt in a rub- 
“ Diable, I say, M. Jan Thoreau! ” 

Jan looked up, smiling, to see the little 
Frenchman fairly quivering with rage. 

“Bon jour, M. Jean de Gravois!” he 
laughed back. “You see I am going out 
among the foxes.” 

“The devils!” snapped Jean. 

“No, the foxes, my dear Jean. I am tired 
of the post. I can make better wage for my 
time in the swamps to the west. Think of 
it, Jean! It has been many years since you 
have trapped there, and the foxes must be 
eating up the country!” 

Jean’s thin lips were almost snarling. 

“Blessed saints, and it was I who—” 

He spun upon his heel without another 
word, and went straight to Mélisse. 

“Jan Thoreau is going to leave the post,” 
he announced fiercely, throwing out his chest 
and glaring at her accusingly. 

“So father has told me,” said Mélisse. 

Her cheeks were colorless, and there were 
purplish lines under her eyes, but she spoke 
with exceeding calmness. 

“Mon dieu!” exclaimed Jean, whirling 
again, “you take it coolly!” 

A little later Mélisse saw Jan coming from 
the store. When he entered the cabin his 
dark face betrayed the strain under which he 
was laboring, but his voice was unnaturally 
calm. 

“T have come to say good-by, Mélisse,” he 
said. “I am going to prospect for a good 
trap-line along the barrens.” 

“T hope you will have good luck, Jan.” 

In her voice, too, was a firmness almost 
metallic. 

For the first time in his life Jan held out 
his hand to her. She started in surprise, and 
for an instant the blood surged from her 
heart to her face. Then she gave him her 
own hand, and looked him squarely and un- 
flinchingly in the eyes. 

“Will you wait a moment?” she asked. 
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She hurried into her room, and scarcely 
had she gone before she reappeared again, 
this time with a flush burning in her cheeks 
and her eyes shining brightly. She had un- 
braided her hair, and it lay coiled upon the 
crown of her head, glistening with crimson 
sprigs of bakneesh. She came to him a sec- 
ond time, and once more gave him her hand. 

“JT don’t suppose you care now,” she said 
coldly, and yet laughing in his face. “I have 
not broken my promise. It was silly, wasn’t 
it?” 

He felt as if his blood had been suddenly 
chilled to water, and he fought to choke back 
the thick throbbing in his throat. 

“You promised—” He could go no fur- 
ther. 

“T promised that I would not do up my 
hair again until you had forgotten to love 
me,” she finished for him. “I will do it 
up now.” 

He bowed his head, and she could see his 
shoulders quiver under their thick caribou 
coat. Her tense lips parted, and she raised 
her arms as if on the point of stretching 
them out to him; but his voice came evenly, 
without a quiver, yet filled with the dispas- 
sionate truth of what he spoke. 

“T have not forgotten to love you, Mélisse. 
I shall never cease to love my little sister. 
But you are older now, and it is time for you 
to do up your hair.” 

He turned, without looking at her again, 
leaving her standing with her arms still half 
stretched out to him, and went from the cabin. 

“Good-by, Jan!” 

The words fell in a sobbing whisper from 
her, but he had gone too far to hear. Through 
the window she saw him shake hands with 
Cummins in front of the company’s store. 
She watched him as he went to the cabin of 
Iowaka and Jean. Then she saw him shoul- 
der his pack, and, with bowed head, disap- 
pear slowly into the depths of the black 
spruce forest. 


(To be continued ) 


SUNSET ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 


THE river’s voice, melodious yet strong, 


Like sea-tones wedded to a brook’s blithe song; 
An arch of rainbow with all colors fraught, 


Like words that blend in some immortal thought; 


Blue-érested mountains, whose tall outlines seem 


Like silent music in a twilight dream; 
Clouds, gold-encircled, in the radiant west, 


Like legendary Islands of the Blest. 
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FOGHORN FERNANDO 
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OF WINTHROP WEBB,” ETC. 
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S if the sky had mysteriously discharged 
A him, Foghorn Fernando appeared 
for the first time in the village of 
Dolcuela one morning about four o’clock, 
and demanded admission to the Pacific Ho- 
tel. At that hour the sky was actually dis- 
charging the plump rain-drops of a tropical 
thunder-shower. The sound of thunder was 
the only real noise ever heard in lazy, silent 
Dolcuela, where a loud word in the ’dobe- 
lined streets would bring startled citizens to 
their doors. 

Over his breakfast - table, Colonel Hop- 
apple, the landlord, described to his guests 
the stranger’s advent. 

“The storm was hittin’ her top note,” 
said the colonel in his soft, Dolcuelan drawl. 
“T had just raised up from my pillow, 
gentlemen, and observed to myself that I 
hadn’t harkened to such roarin’ artill’ry 
sence I was a boy at Gettysburg. Then 
this greaser, he yelled, out in the plaza. 
And, gentlemen, when he so done, the thun- 
der, by compa’ison, was merely the heaven- 
wafted sigh of a slumberin’ babe. Judge 
Sloat, sir, wouldn’t you relish another fri- 
jole? Yes, that small greaser cert’nly cater- 
wauled like he was a posse of all the sher- 
iffs in lower California!” 

Judge Sloat, a disbarred attorney from Los 
Angeles, stroked his mustache anxiously. 

“Let us look over this person,” advised 
the judge; and they went to the sunny court- 
yard to inspect the new arrival. 

He was leaning against a cart-wheel and 
gazing sadly at Hopapple’s aged pair of mules 
as they dozed in their rope harness. Cross-ex- 
amined, he gave the name of Fernando. He 
sought employment. He was an_ honest 
man, to witness which assertion he called 
with emphasis upon many saints, and 
slapped his gaudy shirt with slender hands. 
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“How comes an honest man out of work?” 
asked the colonel unreasonably. 

“How, in truth?” retorted Fernando. 
“How keep I not the job? Alas! Ay/ It 
is some curse. I toil. I slave. But, listen! 
I recount to you!” 

The forthcoming torrent of words was not 
in the least intelligible; but soon the discon- 
solate orator seemed to be attempting, and 
with prospect of success, to make his story 
audible to the entire county of San Bernar- 
dino. The wail of his shrill voice rose and 
rose, until it was like a fanfare by insane 
buglers. The off mule gradually lifted an 
eyelid. 

“Ho-lee smoke!” blurted the judge. “Is 
that a human throat or a steam-whistle?” 

“ Car-r-r-ramba!” roared Fernando, fill- 
ing his lungs for a final effort. 

His shriek of wo was of miraculous vol- 
ume; and the mules instantly tossed their 
venerable heels at the horizon, and flew, 
panic-stricken, out of the court. The crowd 
jostled through the gate in pursuit, while 
Colonel Hopapple, who had been knocked 
over by the runaways, addressed Fernando 
warmly. 

“Consarn it, why did you howl like that?” 
said he. 

“Ah, I was excite in the head,” explained 
the little Mexican. ‘“ Always when I am ex- 
cite, then must I talk with strength. But 
look, sevior! But regard! The mulos, they 
come back on us already!” 

The colonel’s mules, in fact, had been 
turned by a sallying-party from Hi Sing’s 
laundry. This Asiatic ambuscade, however, 
had only increased their terror. They were 
rushing toward the hotel more speedily than 
they had left it. 

A hen from the blacksmith’s shop met a 
swift and merciful death under their hoofs; 
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and a much graver calamity became suddenly 
imminent. For between the blacksmith’s 
and the hotel was Dolcuela’s dry-goods dis- 
trict, consisting of Tomas Monzon’s store; 
and now from the store serenely emerged 
Monzon’s daughter, Miss Anita, a large lady 
of an indolent mind. Physically and men- 
tally, Anita moved slowly; and there she 
stood, as if paralyzed, in the path of danger. 

It was little Fernando who scurried first 
to her side. 

“Halt, sons of evil!” he screamed to the 
mules. “ Bastante, pig-children of the night! 
Hoop! Hoop!” 

The mules, appalled by his clamor, stag- 
gered sideways as if they had been hit by a 
snow-plow, and trotted meekly to the gate. 
Miss Anita, fluttering her fan, bestowed upon 
her rescuer a languorous and expansive 
smile. The enthusiastic crowd forgot Dol- 
cuelan tradition and cheered; but Judge 
Sloat, with a jealous eye on Anita, frowned 
in silence. 

That afternoon Fernando was hired, as 
assistant clerk, in Tomas Monzon’s store. 


II 


FoGHORN FERNANDO proved to be a pretty 
good clerk. The blacksmith, a fugitive ar- 
tificer from an American battle-ship, gave 
him his nickname; but for a fortnight the 
title had no application, for Fernando was 
as quiet as a prima donna with bronchitis. 

At the end of two weeks he received his 
first wages, and promptly proposed to Anita 
behind a stack of ginghams. 

“Marry —with you?” she exclaimed. 
“Upon sixteen dollars the month?” 


“The father promises me yet more, so that - 


I satisfaction him,” said Fernando proudly. 

“We shall see,” temporized Anita; and 
she allowed him to kiss her chubby hand. 

Several men, indeed, had kissed Anita’s 
hand. Judge Sloat had kissed it often. But 
her mind, as has been indicated, was not de- 
cisive. Although her study of the subject of 
matrimony had been long and constant, she 
had arrived merely at the vague conclusion 
that it was wise to keep as many suitors as 
possible at her feet. The process of selec- 
tion was beyond Anita. Still, she liked Fer- 
nando, and if he should attain prosperity— 
why, then, perhaps! 

So she dropped her eyelashes tenderly, 
and left Foghorn alone in a paradise behind 
the ginghams, where he commenced to mut- 
ter rapturously to himself. 

At the opposite counter Tomas Monzon 
was selling towels to Padre Bonar, of the 
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mission. The mission’s trade was very im- 
portant; and Tomas, tiptoe on a chair, ran- 
sacked his upper shelves for the austere 
priest. He was leaning far to one side when, 
apparently from a pile of cloth near by, 
there arose an abrupt and deafening shout 
of joy, like the pean of a giant. Tomas 
jumped. 

“Ten thousand devils!” he cried, and 
fell, swearing wildly, upon his pastor. 

Padre Bonar and Tomas rolled over the 
floor; a pickle-barrel was capsized; it was 
a scene of shame. As soon as he found foot- 
ing the clergyman stalked away, speechless 
with indignation. Monzon seized the broom 
and darted at Foghorn Fernando, who was 
peering around the corner of the ginghams. 

“Offspring of the pit!” wheezed Tomas. 
“Shall I pay you to make such Satan- 
noises with your tongue of brimstone? Out! 
You are bounce! I fire you! Cuerpo de— 
out, then, before I kick my shoe against your 
stomach!” 

Foghorn cast a confident glance at Anita, 
and coughed impressively. 

“But I am going to marry with your 
daughter,” he announced. 

“You—you?” jabbered Monzon, turning 
a vivid purple. “You shall marry with my 
broomstick, that is all,” and he pushed Fer- 
nando into the plaza by means of that in- 
glorious weapon. 

It happened that the banishment was wit- 
nessed by Padre Bonar, whose kind heart 
was touched by the exile’s despair. The 
priest immediately convoyed Fernando to 
the mission, and assigned him to the various 
duties of a handy man. 

In his new surroundings Foghorn worked 
hard, and took new hope in respect to Anita 
Monzon. When she occasionally encountered 
Fernando, on her way to and from the 
chapel, Anita did not disdain to smile upon 
him. She believed in keeping her bow plen- 
tifully strung; and, besides, it was soon re- 
puted that Fernando was likely to become the 
well-paid overseer of the mission farm, at 
the wage of nine dollars a week. 

One Sunday morning, before the service, 
he contrived to whisper to Anita in the chapel 
porch. 

“Ts your love waiting for me, most ador- 
able?” breathed Fernando. 

She nodded sweetly, and returned the se- 
cret clasp of his hand beneath the folds of 
her mantilla. Fernando nearly fainted with 
delight as he climbed the ladder to the little 
organ-loft, where his business was to pump 
the decrepit bellows. 
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When the service was ended he leaned over 
the rail of the gallery. There sat his Anita, 
directly beneath him; and Foghorn, in an 
ecstasy of pride, gazed down at her ample 
shoulders. The joy of ownership filled Fer- 
nando’s soul, and his lips moved, framing 


soft  endear- 
ments. Suddenly 
—what was 
this? His eyes 
seemed to leap 
from their sockets. 

The pew next to Miss Monzon’s was 
occupied that morning by Judge Sloat; 
and now, in horror, Fernando saw the 
false Anita’s hand steal invitingly toward the 
judge, and saw the judicial fingers meet and 
caress it, without apparent objection on the 
lady’s part. But not so on Foghorn’s. He 
lifted up his voice. 

Luckily, most of the congregation had al- 
ready filed out of the chapel, so that the en- 
suing panic crushed nobody. Padre Bonar 
strode into the aisle with excommunication 
Written on his angry face; and Foghorn Fer- 
nando left the mission forever. 


III 
FERNANDO thereupon applied again for 
employment at the Pacific Hotel; but Colonel 
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Hopapple, before answering, pulled his 
chair into the shade and stared doubtfully 
across the plaza. 

“*Pears to me, my son,” remarked the 
colonel, “that the dispensation of Providence 
has got you saddle-galled when it comes to 
keepin’ jobs. That pesky syreen contrap- 
tion you carry in your chest is liable any 
minute to stampede stock, and bust up trade, 
and scare folks plumb into forgettin’ their 
meals.” 


WITH YOU? UPON SIXTEEN DOLLARS 
THE MONTH ?” 


‘* MARRY 


“But that loudness of me is not often,” 
suggested Foghorn Fernando. 

The colonel waved his corn-cob. 

“°Tain’t so much the quantity of it,” he 
went on, “as the quality, like Sloat said 
when he walked dingtoed for a week after 
consumin’ a drink of mescal. There’s an out- 
landish sting in that voice of yours, son, 
when you reely turn her loose, that kind 0’ 
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jolts a man’s liver and stirs up the electrical 
juices of his intellects. Didn’t you ever take 
somethin’ for it—slippery ellum, or boneset, 
or somethin’? Well, by time! What’s this 
unbeknown caravan a comin’?” 

The last question was provoked by an 
enormous four-horse wagon, swinging around 
the corner of the street. The wagon-body 
was boxed in by gaily painted canvas, bear- 
ing the legend: 


OLD DR. GIMBLE, M. D. 
GENERAL HEALER! 


Even though You are at the Gates of Death, 
The doc Will pull you Through! ! 


ONE PRICE TO ALL!!! 


When the vehicle reached the hotel, a tall, 
gray-bearded individual, wearing a linen 
duster, leaped from the driver’s seat. 

“Howdy, doc?” said Hopapple pleas- 
antly. 

“Good morning, my friend,” replied the 
general healer. “Can you tell me the size 
of this settlement?” 

“Vou can see it all from here,” said the 
landlord, gesturing at Dolcuela with his pipe. 
Dr. Gimble looked about him carefully. 

“T don’t guess it would pay me to stop,” 
he decided. “I’ve got to make a county fair 
to-morrow, and—there ain’t anybody sick in 
this town, anyway, is there?” 

“Not that I’ve heard of,” Hopapple re- 
joined. “We're tol’rable preserved, thank 
you.” Then his eyes fell on Fernando, 
perched despondently on the hitching-rail. 
“Why, by mighty, I dunno, after all!” 
mused the colonel. “How do you stand, 
doc, on the science of the throat?” 

“ Ace big,” declared the physician. “Give 
me a quarter, open your mouth, and say 
. Ah.’ ” 

“Shucks, it ain’t me!” 
ed. “It’s that little greaser. 


4 
Hopapple correct- 
If you can 
cure his voice, I’ll go you two bits just for 


greens. Talk loud for the doc, you Fer- 
nando, and I’ll hold them horses if I can.” 

Foghorn obeyed, while the plaza rang like 
a sounding-board. The astounded Gimble 
rubbed his ears and glared at Fernando with 
great earnestness. 

“For the love of Mike!” he gasped. 
“How long can you keep that up?” 

“Tt’s the easiest thing he does, and that’s 
the trouble,” said Colonel Hopapple. “ He’d 
keep it up all day if he wasn’t stopped. Can 
you cure him?” 
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The doctor, after a thoughtful pause, re- 
moved his silk hat, and with it clapped Fer- 
nando three deliberate strokes on the. left 
shoulder. 

“Cure him?” cried Gimble joyously. 
“No, I won’t cure him. If he’ll hire out 
with me, I'll give him a hundred dollars a 
month and cakes. I own two medicine 
wagon-shows and a merry-go-round, and this 
fellow will sure make the best ballyhoo 
barker in the business. Why, put him on a 
platform outside a six-by-nine tent, with that 
voice and my patter, and he’d have a county 
fair thinking it was Barnum & Bailey! What 
do you say, partner?” 

Fernando, in a blissful daze, said nothing. 
He had understood nothing, except the pro- 
posed salary, and his reticence caused the 
showman to be fearful of losing such a vocal 
treasure. 

“Here’s an advance of fifty to bind the 
contract,” added Dr. Gimble hastily. “We'll 
start for Cactus City in a half-hour, after 
I’ve fed up.” 


IV 


WHEN Fernando entered Monzon’s es- 
tablishment that forenoon the indignant mer- 
chant reached for his broomstick; but Fog- 
horn never wavered. He held his head high, 
and hummed a tune as he glanced around the 
store in the manner of the Emperor of Ger- 
many at a review of troops. 

“Where is the proprietor of this little shop, 
my good man?” said Fernando to Monzon. 

Tomas, unable to devise suitable objur- 
gations, puffed out his cheeks helplessly; 
and Fernando tossed a yellow bill on the 
show-case. 

“T amuse myself a minute on my travels,” 
he continued, “by purchasing jewels. It is 
my habit. Let me see that miserable trinket 
if you will”; and he pointed at an enormous 
breast-pin of imitation gold and diamonds, 
which had been coveted for years by every 
girl in Dolcuela. 

“The price,” 
eleven—” 

“Wrap it up,” directed Fernando. 
buy!” 

Tomas was overwhelmed. He waddled 
feebly to his safe in the rear of the store, and 
emptied his money-drawer in a vain attempt 
to make change for the yellow bill. But his 
customer was not left alone, for Anita Mon- 
zon now glided forward from behind a pile 
of ginghams, thinking of the eighty-cent 
brooch which Judge Sloat had given her at 
Christmas. 


faltered Monzon, “is 


sic | 





FOGHORN FERNANDO 


‘“ FOR THE LOVE OF MIKE! HOW LONG CAN YOU KEEP THAT UP?” 
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“Sweetheart!” she murmured to Fer- 
nando. 

Foghorn yawned at her elaborately. 

“Ts it that you also are employed here, 


my worthy woman?” said he. “Show me, 
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then, if you please, half a dozen finger-rings 
of your best value. I expect that I meet in 
Cactus City, whither I am traveling, a lady 
of station to whom I may wish to present 
slight gifts!” 
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XXIII—MARIE ANTOINETTE AND COUNT FERSEN 


BY LYNDON ORR 


HE English-speaking world has long 

| ago accepted a conventional view of 

Marie Antoinette. ‘The eloquence of 

Edmund Burke in one brilliant passage has 

fixed, probably for all time, an enduring 
picture of this unhappy queen. 

When we speak or think of her, we speak 
and think, first of all, of a dazzling and 
beautiful woman, surrounded by the chivalry 
of France, and gleaming like a star in the 
most splendid court of Europe. And then 
there comes to us the reverse of the picture. 
We see her despised, insulted, and made the 
butt of brutal men and still more fiendish 
women; until at last the hideous tumbril 
conveys her to the guillotine, where her head 
is severed from her body, and her corpse is 
cast down into a bloody pool. 

In these two pictures our emotions are 
played: upon in turn—admiration, reverence, 
devotion, and then pity, indignation, and 
the shudderings of horror. 

Probably, in our own country and in Eng- 
land, this will remain the historic Marie 
Antoinette. Whatever the impartial his- 
torian may write, he can never induce the 
people at large to understand that this queen 


was far from queenly, that the popular idea 
of her is almost wholly false, and that both 
in her domestic life and as the greatest lady 
in France she did much to bring on the ter- 
rors of that revolution which swept her to 
the guillotine. 

In the first place, it is mere fiction that 
represents Marie Antoinette as having been 
physically beautiful. The painters and en- 
gravers have so idealized her face as in most 
cases to have produced a purely imaginary 
portrait. 

She was born in Vienna, in 1755, the 
daughter of the Emperor Francis and of that 
warrior-queen, Maria Theresa. She was a 
very German-looking child. Lady Jackson 
describes her as having a long, thin face, 
small, pig-like eyes, a pinched-up mouth, 
with the heavy Hapsburg lip, and with a 
somewhat misshapen form, so that for years 
she-had to be bandaged tightly to give her 
a more natural figure. 

At fourteen, when she was betrothed to the 
heir to the French throne, she was a dumpy, 
mean-looking little creature, with no distinc- 
tion whatever, and with only her bright 
golden hair to make amends for her many 
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THE PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE, THE DEVOTED FRIEND AND CHOSEN COMPANION 
OF MARIE ANTOINETTE 


From the portrait by Rioult in the Palace of Versailles 


blemishes. At fifteen she was married, and 
joined the Dauphin in French territory. 


THE GILDED INFAMIES OF LOUIS XV 


We must recall for a moment the condi- 
tions which prevailed in France. King Louis 
XV. was nearing his end. He was a man of 
the most shameless life; yet he had con- 
cealed, or gilded, his infamies by an external 
dignity and magnificence which were very 
pleasing to his people. The French liked to 
think that their king was the most splendid 
monarch and the greatest gentleman in Eu- 
trope. The courtiers about him might be vile 
beneath the surface, yet they were compelled 
to deport themselves with the form and 
the etiquette that had become traditional in 


France. 


They might be panders, or stock- 
jobbers, or sellers of political offices; yet they 
must none the less have wit and grace and 
outward nobility of manner. 

There was also a tradition regarding the 


French queen. However loose in character 
the other women of the court might be, she 
alone, like Czsar’s wife, must remain above 
suspicion. She must’ be purer than the pure. 
No breath of scandal must reach her, or be 
directed against her. 

In this way, the French court, even under 
so dissolute a monarch as Louis XV, main- 
tained its hold upon the loyalty of the peo- 
ple. Crowds came every morning to view 
the king in his bed, before he arose; the same 
crowds watched him as he was dressed by the 
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gentlemen of the bedchamber, and as he 
breakfasted and went through all the func- 
tions which are usually private. The King 
of France must be a great actor. He must 


appear to his people as in reality a king— 
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as well as to reign, they must conform to the 
rigid etiquette of Paris and Versailles. 

It proved a difficult task, however. The 
little German princess had no natural dig- 
nity, though she came from a court where 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE, THE AUSTRIAN PRINCESS WHO WAS MARRIED AT FIFTEEN TO 
THE DAUPHIN, AFTERWARD LOUIS XVI OF FRANCE 


From the portrait by Mme. Vigte-Lebrun in the Palace of Versailles 


stately, dignified, and beyond all other hu- 
man beings in his remarkable presence. 
When the Dauphin and Marie Antoinette 
came to the French court, King Louis XV 
kept up in their case the same semblance of 
austerity. He forbade these children to have 
their sleeping-apartments together. He tried 
to teach them both that if they were to govern 


the very strictest imperial discipline pre- 
vailed. Marie Antoinette found that she 
could have her own way in many things, and 
she chose to enjoy life without regard to cere- 
mony. Her escapades, at first, would have 
been thought mild enough had she not been 
a “daughter of France”; but they served to 
shock the old French king, and likewise, per- 
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haps even more, her own imperial mother, 
Maria Theresa. 

When a report of the young girl’s conduct 
was brought to her, the empress was at first 
mute with indignation. ‘Then she cried out: 
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But advice and remonstrance were of no 
avail. Perhaps they might have been, had 
her husband possessed a stronger character; 
but the young Louis was little more fitted to 
be a king than was his wife to be a queen. 






































LOUIS XVI OF FRANCE, A PRINCE WHO SHOWED HIMSELF BOTH A WEAK RULER 
AND AN INDIFFERENT HUSBAND 


From the portrait by Callet in the 


“Can this girl be a child of mine? She 
surely must be a changeling! ” 
_ The Austrian ambassador to France was 
instructed to warn the Dauphiness to be more 
discreet. 

“Tell her,” said Maria Theresa, “that she 
will lose her throne, and even her life, unless 


she shows more prudence.” 


‘alace of Versailles 


Dull of perception, and indifferent to affairs 
of state, he had only two interests that ab- 


sorbed him. One was the love of hunting, 
and the other was his desire to shut himself 
up in a sort of blacksmith’s shop, where he 
could hammer away at the anvil, blow the 
bellows, and manufacture small trifles of 
mechanical inventions. From this smudgy 
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den he would emerge, sooty and greasy, an 
object of distaste to his frivolous princess, 
with her foamy laces and perfumes and per- 
vasive daintiness. 

It was hinted in many quarters, and it has 
been many times repeated, that Louis was 
lacking in virility. Certainly he had no 


interest in the society of women, and was 
But this charge of phys- 


wholly continent. 
ical incapacity 
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down with smallpox of the most virulent 
type. For many days. he lay in his gorgeous 
bed, a mass of horrible corruption; yet while 
he lived, the courtiers crowded his sick-room 
and the adjacent hall, longing for the moment 
when the breath should leave his body. 
had lived an evil life, and he was to die a 
loathsome death; yet he had borne himself 
before men as a stately monarch. Though his 
people had suf- 








seems to have had 
no real founda- 
tion. It had been 
made against 
some of his pre- 
decessors. It was 
afterward hurled 
at Napoleon the 
Great, and also 
at Napoleon 
the Little. In 
France, unless a 
royal personage 
was openly li- 
centious, he was 
almost sure to be 
jeered at by the 
people as a weak- 
ling. 

And so poor 
Louis XVI, as 
he came to be, 
was treated with 
a mixture of 
pity and con- 
tempt, because he 








fered in a thou- 
sand ways from 
his misgovern- 
ment, he was still 
Louis the Well- 
Beloved, and they 
blamed his min- 
isters of state for 
all the shocking 
wrongs that 
France had felt. 

The abler men, 
and some of the 
leaders of the 
people, however, 
looked forward 
to the accession 
of Louis XVI. 
He at least was 
frugal in his 
habits and_al- 
most plebeian in 
his tastes, and 
seemed to be one 
who would re- 
duce the enor- 














loved to hammer 
and mend locks 
in his smithy, or 
shoot game, when 
he might have 
been caressing ladies who would have been 
proud to have him choose them out. 

On the other hand, because of this opinion 
regarding Louis, people were the more sus- 
picious of Marie Antoinette. Some of them, 
in coarse language, criticized her assumed 
infidelities; others, with a polite sneer, af- 
fected to defend her. But the result of it all 
was dangerous to both, especially as France 
was already verging toward the deluge, which 
Louis XV had cynically predicted would fol- 
low after him. 


COUNT AXEL DE 


THE DEATH OF LOUIS XV 


In fact, the end came sooner than any one 
had guessed. Louis XV, who had become 
hopelessly and helplessly infatuated with 
the low-born Jeanne du Barry, was stricken 





FERSEN, THE YOUNG 
WHO PLAYED AN IMPORTANT PART IN THE 
TRAGEDY OF MARIE ANTOINETTE 


From an engraving after a contemporary miniature 


mous taxes that 
had been levied 
upon France. 

The moment 
came when the 
Well-Beloved died. His death-room was fet- 
id with disease, and even the long corridors 
of the palace reeked with infection, while 
the motley mob of men and women, clad in 
silks and satins, and glittering with jewels, 
hurried from the spot to pay their homage 
to the new Louis, who was spoken of as “the 
Desired.” The body of the late monarch was 
hastily thrown into a mass of quicklime, 
and was driven away in a humble wagon, 
without guards and with no salute, save from 
a single veteran, who remembered the glories 
of Fontenoy, and discharged his musket as 
the royal corpse was carried through the 
palace gates. 

This was a critical moment in the history 
of France; but we have to consider it only 
as a critical moment in the history of Marie 


SWEDISH NOBLEMAN 
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Antoinette. She was now queen. She had it 
in her power to restore to the French court 
its old-time grandeur, and, so far as the 
queen was concerned, its purity. Above all, 
being a foreigner, she should have kept her- 
self free from reproach, and above every 
shadow of suspicion. 


A MISMATED ROYAL PAIR 


But here again the indifference of the king 
undoubtedly played a strange part in her 
life. Had he borne himself as her lord and 
master, she might have respected him. Had 
he shown her the affection of a husband, 
she might have loved him. But he was 
neither imposing, nor, on the other hand, 
was he alluring. She wrote very frankly 
about him in a letter to the Count Orsini: 


My tastes are not the same as those of the king, 
who cares only for hunting and blacksmith work. 
You will admit that I should not show to advan- 
tage in a forge. I could not appear there as Vul- 
can, and the part of Venus might displease him 
even more than my tastes. 


Thus on the one side is a woman in the 
first bloom of youth, ardent, eager—and 
neglected. On the other side is her husband, 
whose sluggishness may be judged by quoting 
from a diary which he kept during the month 
in which he was. married. Here is a part 
of it: 


Sunday, 13—Left Versailles. Supper and slept 
at Compiégne, at the house of M. de Saint-Floren- 
tin. 

Monday, 14—Interview with Mme. la Dauphine. 

Tuesday, 15—Supped at La Muette. Slept at 
Versailles. 

Wednesday, 16—My marriage. 


Apartment in 
the gallery. Royal banquet in the Salle d’Opéra. 
Thursday, 17—Opera of “ Perseus.” 


Friday, 18—Stag hunt. Met at La Belle Image. 


Took one. 

Saturday, 19—Dress-ball in the Salle d’Opéra. 
Fireworks. 

Thursday, 31—I had an indigestion. 


What might have been expected from a 
young girl, placed is queen was placed? 
She was indeed an earlier Eugénie. The first 
was of royal blood, the second was almost a 
plebeian; but each was headstrong, pleasure- 
loving, and with no real domestic ties. As 
Mr. Kipling expresses it— 

The colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady 
Are si§ters under their skins; 


an the Austrian woman of 1776 and the 

Spafiigh woman of 1856 found amusement in 

very similar ways. They plunged into a 
10 
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sea of strange frivolity, such as one finds 
to-day at the centers of high fashion. Marie 
Antoinette bedecked herself with eccentric 
garments. On her head she wore a hat styled 
a “what-is-it,” towering many feet in height 
and flaunting parti-colored plumes. Worse 
than all this, she refused to wear corsets, and 
at some great functions she would appear in 
what looked exactly like a bedroom gown. 

She would even neglect the ordinary nice- 
ties of life. -Her hands were not well cared 
for. It was very difficult for the ladies in 
attendance to persuade her to brush her teeth 
with regularity. Again, she would persist in 
wearing her frilled and lace-trimmed petti- 
coats long after their dainty edges had been 
smirched and blackened. 

Yet these things might have been counter- 
acted had she gone no further. Unfortunate- 
ly she did go further. She loved to dress at 
night like a shop-girl, and venture out into 
the world of Paris, where she was frequently 
followed and recognized. Think of it—the 
Queen of France, elbowed in dense crowds 
and seeking to attract the attention of com- 
mon soldiers! 

Of course, almost every one put the worst 
construction upon this, and, after a time, 
upon everything she did. When she took a 
fancy for constructing labyrinths and secret 
passages in the palace, all Paris vowed that 
she was planning means by which her various 
lovers might enter without observation. The 
hidden printing-presses of Paris swarmed 
with gross lampoons about this reckless girl; 
and although there was little truth in what 
they said, there was enough to cloud her repu- 
tation. When she fell ill with the measles, 
she was attended in her sick-chamber by four 
gentlemen of the court. The king was for- 
bidden to enter, lest he might catch the child- 
ish disorder. 

The apathy of the king, indeed, drove her 
into many a folly. After four years of 
marriage, as Mrs. Mayne records, he had 
only reached the point of giving her a 
chilly kiss. The fact that she had no chil- 
dren became a very serious matter. Her 
brother, the Emperor Joseph of Austria, when 
he visited Paris, ventured to speak to the 
king upon the subject. Even the Austrian 
ambassador had thrown out hints that the 
house of Bourbon needed direct heirs. Louis 
grunted, and said little, but he must have 
known how good was the advice. 


THE QUEEN AND COUNT FERSEN 


It was at about this time when there came 
to the French court a young Swede named 
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Axel de Fersen, who bore the title of count, 
_ but who was received less for his rank than 
for his winning manner, his knightly bear- 
ing, and his handsome, sympathetic face. 
Romantic in spirit, he threw himself at once 
into a silent inner worship of Marie An- 
toinette, who had for him a singular attrac- 
tion. Wherever he could meet her, they met. 
To her growing cynicism this breath of pure 
yet ardent affection was very grateful. It 
came as something fresh and sweet into the 
feverish life she led. 

Other men had had the audacity to woo 
her—among them Duc de Lauzun, whose 
complicity in the famous affair of the dia- 
mond necklace afterward cast her, though 
innocent, into ruin; the Duc de Biron, and 
the Baron de Besenval, who had obtained 
much influence over her, which he used for 
the most evil purposes. Besenval tainted her 
mind by persuading her to read indecent 
books, in the hope that at last she would 
become his prey. - 

But none of these men ever meant to Marie 
Antoinette what Fersen meant. Though less 
than twenty years of age, he maintained the 
reserve of a great gentleman, and never forced 
himself upon her notice. Yet their first ac- 
quaintance had occurred in such a way as 
to give to it a touch of intimacy. He had gone 
to a rnasked ball, and there had chosen for 
his partner a lady whose face was quite con- 
cealed. Something drew the two together. 
The gaiety of the woman and the chivalry 
of the man blended most harmoniously. It 
was only afterward that he discovered that 
his chance partner was the first lady in 
France. She kept his memory in her mind; 
for, some time later, when he was at a royal 
drawing-room, and she heard his voice, she 
exclaimed : 

“Ah, an old acquaintance! ” 

From this time Fersen was among those 
who were most intimately favored by the 
queen. He had the privilege of attending 
her private receptions at the palace of the 
Trianon, and was a conspicuous figure at the 
feasts given in the queen’s honor by the 
Princesse de Lamballe, a beautiful girl whose 
head was destined afterward to be severed 
from her body and borne upon a bloody pike 
through the streets of Paris. But as yet the 
deluge had not arrived, and the great and 
noble still danced on the brink of a volcano. 

Fersen grew more and more infatuated, nor 
could he quite conceal his feelings. The 
queen, in her turn, was neither frightened nor 
indignant. His passion, so profound and 
yet so respectful, deeply moved her. Then 
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came a time when the truth was made clear 
to both of them. Fersen was near her while 
she was singing to the harpsichord, and 
“she was betrayed by her own music into 
an avowal which song made easy.” She for- 
got that she was Queen of France. She only 
felt that her womanhood had been starved 
and slighted, and that here was a noble- 
minded lover of whom she could be proud. 

Some time after this, announcement was 
officially made of the approaching accouche- 
ment of the queen. It was impossible that 
malicious tongues should be silent. The 
king’s brother, the Comte de Provence, who 
hated the king, just as the Bonapartes after- 
ward hated Josephine, did his best to be- 
smirch her reputation. He had, indeed, the 
extraordinary insolence to do so at a time 
when one would suppose that the vilest of 
men would remain silent. The child proved 
to be a princess, and she afterward received 
the title of Duchesse d’Angouléme. The 
King of Spain asked to be her godfather at 
the christening, which was to be held in 
the cathedral of Notre Dame. The Spanish 
king was not present in person, but asked the 
Comte de Provence to act as his proxy. 

On the appointed day, the royal party pro- 
ceeded to the cathedral, and the Comte de 
Provence presented the little child at the 
baptismal font. The grand almoner, who 
presided, asked: 

“What name shall be given to this child?” 

The Comte de Provence answered in a 
sneering tone: 

“Oh, we don’t begin with that. The first 
thing to find out is who the father and the 
mother are!” 

These words, spoken at such a place and 
such a time, and with a strongly sardonic 
ring, set all Paris gossiping. It was a thinly 
veiled innuendo that the father of the child 
was not the King of France. Those about 
the court immediate!v began to look at Fersen 
with significan: smiles. The queen would 
gladly have kept him near her; but Fersen 
cared even more for her good name than for 
his love of her. It would have been so easy 
to remain in the full enjoyment of his con- 
quest; but he was too chivalrous for that, or, 
rather, he knew that the various ambassadors 
in Paris had told their respective goveri- 
ments of the rising scandal. In fact, the 
following secret despatch was sent to the 
King of Sweden by his envoy: 


I must confide to your majesty that the young 
Count Fersen has been so well receive ir 
queen that various persons have taken it .. 
own that T am sure that she has a liking for him. 
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I have seen proofs of it too certain to be doubted. 
During the last few days the queen has not taken 
her eyes off him, and as she gazed, they were full 
of tears. I beg your majesty to keep their secret 
to yourself. 


The queen wept because Fersen had re- 
solved to leave her, lest she should be ex- 
posed to further gossip. If he left her with- 
out any apparent reason, the gossip would 
only be the more intense. Therefore he de- 
cided to join the French troops who were 
going to America to fight under Lafayette. 
A brilliant but dissolute duchess taunted him 
when the news became known. 

“How is this?” said she. 
sake your conquest?” 

But, “lying like a gentleman,” Fersen an- 
swered quietly: 

“Had I made a conquest, I should not 
forsake it. I go away free, and unfortunately 
without leaving any regret.” 

Nothing could have been more chivalrous 
than the pains which Fersen took to shield 
the reputation of the queen. He even allowed 
it to be supposed that he was planning a 
marriage with a rich young Swedish woman, 
who had been naturalized in England. As 
a matter of fact, he departed for America, 
and not very long afterward the young woman 
in question married an Englishman. 

Fersen served in America for a time, re- 
turning, however, at the end of three years. 
He was one of the original Cincinnati, being 
admitted to the order by Washington himself. 
When he returned to France he was received 
with high honors, and was made colonel of 
the royal Swedish regiment. 


FERSEN IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


“Do you for- 


The dangers threatening Louis and his 
court, which were now gigantic and ap- 
palling, forbade him. to forsake the queen. 
By her side he did what he could to check 
the revolution; and, failing this, he helped 
her to maintain an imperial dignity of man- 
ner which she might otherwise have lacked. 
He faced the bellowing mob which surround- 
ed the Tuileries. Lafayette tried to make the 
National Guard obey his orders, but he was 
jeered at for his pains. Violent epithets were 
hurled at the king. The least insulting name 
which they could give him was “a fat pig.” 
As for the queen, the most filthy phrases were 
showered upon her by the men, and even 
more so by the women, who swarmed out of 
the slums and sought her life. 

At last, in 1791, it was decided that the 
king and queen, and their children, of whom 
they now had three, should endeavor to escape 
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from Paris. Fersen planned their flight, but 
it proved to be a failure. Every one remem- 
bers how they were discovered and halted at 
Varennes. The royal party was escorted back 
to Paris by the mob, which chanted with in- 
solent additions: 

“We've brought back 
baker’s wife, and the baker’s boy! 
shall have bread!” 

Against the savage fury which soon ani- 
mated the French, a foreigner like Fersen 
could do very little; but he seems to have 
endeavored, night and day, to serve the wom- 
an whom he loved. His efforts have been 
described by Grandat; but they were of no 
avail. The king and queen were practically 
made prisoners. Their eldest son died. They 
went through horrors that were stimulated by 
the wretch Hébert, at the head of his so- 
called Madmen (Enragés). The king was 
executed in January, 1792. The queen 
dragged out a brief existence in a prison 
where she was forever under the eyes of 
human brutes, who guarded her and watched 
her, and jeered at her at times when even men 
would be sensitive. Then, at last, she mount- 
ed the scaffold, and her head, with its shining 
hair, fell into the bloody basket. 

Marie Antoinette shows many contradic- 
tions in her character. As a young girl, she 
was petulant and silly, and almost unseemly 
in her actions. As a queen, with waning 
power, she took on a dignity which recalled 
the dignity of her imperial mother. At first 
a flirt, she fell deeply in love when she met 
a man who was worthy of that love. She 
lived for the most part like a mere cocotte. 
She died, every inch a queen. 

There were some strange incidents in her 
life, which the superstitious remember and 
recount. She was born on a day when Vienna 
was shaken by an earthquake. Once a wan- 
dering fortune-teller was asked to read the 
future of the princess, but stubbornly refused 
to do so, and would only utter the enigmatical 
remark : 

“For every shoulder there is a cross.” 

One finds a curious resemblance between 
the fate of Marie Antoinette and that of her 
gallant lover, who outlived her for nearly 
twenty years. She died amid the shrieks and 
execrations of a maddened populace in Paris; 
he was practically torn in pieces by a mob 
in the streets of Stockholm. The day of his 
death was the anniversary of the flight to 
Varennes. To the last moment of his exist- 
ence he remained faithful to the memory of 
the royal woman who had given herself so 
utterly to him. 


the baker, the 
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Homeless, bereft, and all because of thee 
Whom yesterday his friend he thought to be! 


THE AVIATOR 


E strove to be a man-gull, 
And soared extremely well, 
Till, tipping at an angle, 
His wires got in a tangle, 


Why is it thus? The answer seems to me: 
Our friends should not be handled carelessly! 
Blakeney Gray 


And plump to earth he fell! 


Beware of wings new-fangled 
Which through the air propel, 
Lest down from skies star-spangled, 
Like Icarus, all mangled, 
You fall to earth pell-mell! 
Nathan Haskell Dole 


A GIRL OF PRINCIPLE 


UELLA was a pious lass; 
At Sunday-school she taught a class; 

“ Resist not evil—let it pass,” 

Was her refrain. 
Then after church, quite free from guile, 
She’d meet her beau and chat awhile; 
She would, if asked to stroll a mile, 

Go with him twain. 
He’d take her coat—when days were warm— 
To give it up she thought no harm, 
She’d even let him take her arm— 

Just like a brother; 
And when her sweetheart then would speak 
Of love, she’d listen mute and meek, 
And if he kissed one pretty cheek, 

She’d turn the other! 

W. B. Kerr 


AS TO FIRE 


AN’S servant and his friend, how can it be 
That thou canst also be man’s enemy? 
What service thou dost render ’mid the chill 
Of wintry blasts with all their bitter ill! 
How genial is thy mien when comes the night, 
And on the hearth thou spread’st thy warming 
light ! 
How merry is thy dance when blithesome flames 
In blues and reds and yellows play their games 
Along the blazing log till life seems blent 
With lovely visions of a sweet content! 
A comrade like to none for solitude 
In stricken hearts where bitter troubles brood! 


And then a flash, a sudden angry roar, 

And all thy friendliness, alas, is o’er! 

Where once was peace, now ashen wreckage lies; 
Thy sullen smoke encircles all the skies, 

And he who called thee comrade now in tears 
Beholds in ruin dark the work of years— 


STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY 
THE TURTLE 


»’T“IS said that no amount of dirt’ll 
Inconvenience any Turtle; 

In mud that cleanly people shocks 

She simply makes herself a box, 


Pulls in her legs and tail and head, 

And Sleeps inside her shelly bed; 

Or else, like one of Neptune’s daughters, 
She flops into the cleansing Waters. 


Would that we all, when mud’s before us, 
Or books or people dull that bore us, 

To shut ourselves in Shells were able 
And go to sleep—how Comfortable! 


Thus Turtles o’er the rest of us 
In this way have the best of us. 
*Tis true, though, that they cannot read, 
Or talk on Art or Plays; indeed, 


I am not sure that turtles Play, 
Musically, or any way; 

They don’t to dinner-parties troop, 
And never taste of Turtle Soup. 


A wise young Tortoise, one of three, 

In confidence once said to me: 

“When we are good,. then we comport us 
So as to act as Mommer Tortoise; 


“But when we’re bad, what can she do 
To punish us, our thick shells through? 
’Tis then we our good Fortune thank 
Our backs are covered with a Plank!” 
The Turtle’s case is hard, we see, 

But could not well much softer be; 

It saves a culprit from confession, 

Nor. lets Disaster make Impression! 


George Jay Smiih 


THE UNDERSTUDY 


“T HE actor who was wont to spout 
His part upon Broadway 
Is taking to the country roads 
Before the dawn of day. 
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In ulster of the latest cut, 
And diamond-pin immense, 

He leans upon the crumbling rail 
That tops the farmer’s fence. 


He waits for chanticleer to crow 
A summons to the morn, 
And lead his feathered harem forth 
For scattered grains of corn; 
He watches hours to see the bird 
Scratch up the barn-yard muddy, 
Because the Thespian is now 
The rooster’s understudy. 
Minna Irving 


ON A GLOVE 


| FOUND you in the drawing-room, 
Just where she idly tossed you; 

And she by this time, I presume, 
Is certain she has lost you. 

To me you are a precious thing; 
Around you still there lingers 

A sweetness like the breath of spring— 
The fragrance of her fingers. 


What rapture you have always known, 
And ecstasy how often! 

Held to her lips and gently blown, 
Your heart to warm and soften: 

How many times you’ve pressed the hand 
I'd press if I were bolder! 

You must have loved her likewise, and 
I wonder if you've told her. 


I send you back to find your mate— 
To find my own mate also; 
At least I do not hesitate 
Your owner dear to call so. 
Caress her fingers, kiss her lips, 
And tell her what I bid you— 
To be my sweetheart—when she slips 
You on, you lucky kid, you! 
Julian Durand 


THE MANTLE OF CHARITY 


ER heart was full of sympathy 
For all who trouble knew; 
In works of lovely charity 
She did all she could do. 
And so it happened, when she came 
That evening by the shore, 
And asked for help, I gave the same 
In measure running o’er. 


“A little seamstress in the town 
Hath need of ready pence 

To help avert the evil frown 
That comes from unpaid rents. 

She is a worthy little piece 
Of tried humanity; 

I'd like to give her sweet release 
From worriment,” said she. 
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“Now, fifty dollars is not much 
For such a one as you—” 
And I responded to the touch 
Ere she had counted two. 

I gave it gladly, for the eyes 
Of Charity were fair, 

And all the gold of paradise 
Lay sparkling in her hair! 


Next morning, walking on the shore, 
A paper fluttered by; 

The much-belovéd name it bore 
Fast riveted my eye. 

The name was hers, a lovely name— 
I shall not print it here; 

But on the paper ’twas the same 
In ietters bold and clear. 


It was a bill—and overdue !— 
For fifty dollars flat; 
And from that little seamstress, too, 
For whom she’d passed the hat; 
And as I paced the ocean’s side, 
Prey to uneasy dreams,¢ 
I thought how charity doth hide 
A multitude of—schemes! 
A. Sufferan Mann 


THE CRAZE OF THE HOUR 


O® the house is topsy-turvy; 
Everybody’s doing things. 
Father’s busy with the motors, 
Mother’s busy on the wings; 
Brother’s loading in the ballast, 
Sister’s making aero clothes, 
And the cook is writing farewells 
To her list of waiting beaus. 


Lordy, but there’s mad excitement! 
Everybody’s on his knees; 

And we're studying gyrations, 
And the currents, drift, and breeze— 

Just how much she’ll bear to windward 
In the rise and dip and shoot, 

And we've got the steeples charted 
All along the homeward route. 


Father says we'll turn our Sundays 
Into very pleasant days, 

Leaving all our earthly troubles 
For the starry, milky ways; 

Then, to make the trip remembered, 
As among the clouds we filit, 

We'll drop in to church at Saturn 
For a souvenir of it! 


Yes, we’ve spent our last lone dollar, 
And we've pawned our winter coats, 
But we've got a fleet of fliers 
Of the little airy boats; 
And as things are going nicely, 
We will leave the family cove, 
When we've packed the grand piano 
And the cook and kitchen stove! 
Gordon Johnstone 





A WORD ABOUT THE BUSINESS AND 
FINANCIAL OUTLOOK ~ 


BY FRANK A. MUNSEY 


“HE financial situation looks very much 
‘| better to me than it did a few months 
ago—better, in fact, than at any time 
within the last six months. The powder- 
mines are out of the market. The atmos- 
phere of Wall Street is clarifying. The con- 
ditions that breed panics have been eliminated. 
Panics come from a disturbed money- 
market, from wild speculation, from over- 
extended accounts, from over-extended busi- 
ness, from sky-high prices for securities, and 
from over-production by factories, and undue 
expansion of credit. There are none of these 
in the present situation. Securities are be- 
low their value. Bankers have their affairs 
well in hand. There are few, if any, over- 
extended speculative accounts, and business is 
running along on low pressure. Money is 
cheap, and a cheap price for money enhances 
the value of securities, while high - priced 
money depreciates the value of securities. 

Another evidence of bettered conditions is 
found in the good demand for bonds. This 
demand is probably better than it has been 
at any time within a year, and a buoyant 
bond market usually presages a more buoyant 
stock market. 

There are, therefore, no squall signals or 
storm signals or hurricane signals anywhere 
to be seen. The general underlying con- 
dition of affairs is sound. Our crops haye 
been satisfactory, and our people have been 
and are for the most part well-employed and 
industrious. We are a bit extravagant, but 
then we always have been so, and, notwith- 
standing our extravagance, we have made 
progress—progress of a kind that has stag- 
gered the rest of the world. 

Securities have been selling below their 
actual value for months, but the danger of 
something happening, of a panic, of a slump 
that would “break things wide open,” made 
the purchase of stocks undesirable. The prices 
are, in the main, about the same now as they 
have been for the last three or four months, 
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save on “dips,” that is, breaks caused by the 
liquidation of some over-extended account or 
by an ultra-panicky feeling on the part of the 
Wall Street crowd. But with these things 
pretty well ironed out, and an accurate knowl- 
edge of the measurement of our crops, and 
the certainty that we shall have money enough 
to move them, together with the obvious cer- 
tainty that sensational declines from this point 
are highly improbable, the situation presents 
an entirely different front. 

The fear of a violent break in prices, 
which has been quite possible at any time 
during the last six months, has kept in- 
vestors, and particularly small investors, from 
picking up stocks and bonds at these low 
prices—and they are low, considering their 
dividend yield and the substantial properties 
that they represent. I am speaking only of 
the best securities; the best are none ioo good 
for you; the worst, or even the poorer ones. 
are not good enough for you. 

While I think stocks are a purchase at 
present prices, if purchased conservatively, I 
am not of the opinion that we have imme- 
diately ahead of us any runaway market— 
that is to say, any great permanent boom. It 
looks like an investment market at the present 
time, not a speculative market. 

The widely fluctuating market is a specu- 
lator’s market, whereas a quiet market may 
well be an investor’s market. The investor 
who pays for his securities should be content 
with his dividends and be free from worry 
about the daily or weekly or monthly fluctu- 
ations in Wall Street. 


THE SHERMAN ACT 


The Sherman Act and its application to 
securities is still a very important factor in 
the market. We haven’ heard very much 
about the Sherman Act recently. It has ap- 
parently been largely forgotten by the men 
who “talk finance,” and who are the buzzing 
little pulleys in the big machine. 





THE BUSINESS AND 


But the Sherman Act should not be for- 
gotten. Its bearing on our corporations is 
precisely the same as it was last winter, when 
President Taft sent his special message on the 
7th of January to Congress, urging a Federal 
incorporation law. Up to that time we were 
slated for a period of exceptional prosperity. 
The President made it clear—he couldn’t 
have made it clearer—that if Congress failed 
to furnish relief to the corporations, failed to 
provide a law that would make it possible for 
‘the big interstate corporations to do business, 
he would enforce the existing law, the Sher- 
man Act, be the results ever so drastic. 

The decisions in the Standard Oil and 
Tobacce cases have not yet been reached by 
the Supreme Court. These decisions, when 
they come, which may be in three months, or 
in six months, will make it pretty clear 
whether the railroads and other interstate cor- 
porations are doing business legally or not. 
If the decisions are against these two corpo- 
rations, it is obvious that not only they must 
be reorganized, but other corporations and big 
interstate railroads must be reorganized as 
well. 

But with no adequate provision in our 
laws for a satisfactory reorganization, what 
will happen then? It is tolerably certain 
that they cannot go out of business, and it is 


equally certain that they cannot be resolved 
back into the small concerns and small rail- 
roads from which they have been made up. 
It is the relation of the Sherman Act to 
corporations, taerefore, that has the greatest 
bearing on this market and that is keeping 


the big moneyed interests out. If this were 
satisfactorily cleared up, the main obstacle 
in the way of a substantial and permanent 
advance in the market would disappear. 

It is true that the big financiers are dis- 
turbed over the political situation, and that 
they regard the progressive spirit, of the day 
with much concern, but radicalism to-day is 
conservatism to-morrow. Human nature 
quickly readjusts itself to new conditions. 
This is particularly true of the younger men. 
Just how long it will take the older men who 
have done business on other lines to fall in 
with new conditions and look pleased is a 
problem. 

But there is one thing certain—the man 
who doesn’t get in step with progress will 
soon find himself out of the procession. It 
is a good deal better and a good deal wiser, 
it seems to me, to accept the inevitable, and 
help shape things up right, than it is to stand 
on the outside and kick an embittered and 
fruitless kick. 
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While this Sherman Act in its relation to 
business and corporations is an emphatic de- 
terrent with big investors, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that they are right, and that 
securities should not be bought at present 
prices. The angle of approach, however, is 
not quite the same with the man who has 
millions and millions to invest as it is with 
the man who has a small surplus of money 
which he wishes to employ so that it will 
bring him in good interest, good dividends. 
The big man—the big financier, I mean— 
can better afford to wait and let his money 
lie around idle than can the man to whom 
every dollar of interest counts. 

If the big interests were to begin buying 
generously, we should see a very emphatic 
rise in the price of our securities, but the 
probability of their becoming heavy pur- 
chasers until the Sherman Act is cleared up 
isn’t very promising. 


THE BUSINESS SITUATION 


The business situation is better than it was, 
not perhaps in the immediate volume of busi- 
ness, but better because the financial situation 
is better. A panicky condition in Wall Street 
means the slowing down of business, and 
Wall Street has been in a state of slow panic 
since the 7th of January. But the disease is 
now pretty well out of its system. It has a 
clearer vision, and hopefulness is taking the 
place of fear and inaction. 

As this better feeling in the money center 
spreads to the business world, a spirit of 
advance and courage will show itself in our 
industries and commercial life. We are a big 
world in ourselves, with over ninety millions 
of people to feed and house and clothe and 
entertain. This means an enormous aggre- 
gate of industry—busy factories and wide 
commerce. 

I do not mean to say that business is going 
to enter immediately upon a period of great 
activity, but I do wish to say that the better 
condition of things in Wall Street will tend 
to check the recession in business, and to place 
it squarely on its feet ready to advance again. 

Business has not suffered as the security 
market has suffered. In fact, business as a 
whole, covering the country in every phase of 
endeavor, is up to perhaps eighty-five per 
cent of normal—certainly not below eighty 
per cent of normal. This is not bad. In fact, 
it is tremendously good, considering the de- 
moralizing despondency of the financial dis- 
trict and the enormous decline in the price of 
securities. 

The one great drag in the business world 
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is the inactivity of our railroads in the matter 
of extension and up-keep. In this respect 
they are doing well-nigh nothing. They are 
buying no rails, and in fact are placing prac- 
tically no orders for supplies. The activity 
or inactivity of the railroads cuts a very big 
figure in our general business. 

But the present inactivity on their part 
will not continue forever. They must have 
new rails. The old ones are wearing every 
day. The Atlantic Ocean keeps the track 
well repaired all the while for our sea-going 
vessels, but the railroads are not a branch of 
the Atlantic Ocean, and so are not in on this 
automatic repair process. 

On the whole, I am optimistic, as con- 
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cerns both our securities and general business 
—not wildly optimistic, but sufficiently so to 
expect and believe that the year ahead of us 
will be a better one than the year now drawing 
to a close—and this one hasn’t been so bad 
as to justify us in becoming pessimists or 
wishing to be citizens of some other country. 
We have not been altogether neglected this 
year in the bounties of Providence, and our 
government, while slipping a cog now and 
again, has, in the main, done good work 
within its limitations, and has squared itself 
to its traditions. 

Politically we are moving forward. There 
are some rough places en route, but the stretch 
ahead will be smoother and better for us all. 


Written September 24, 1910 





FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


BY JOHN GRANT DATER, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 
. THE MUNSEY PUBLICATIONS 


IRRIGATION BONDS AGAIN 


A& a result of the article on irrigation bonds 
which appeared in this department in 
September, I have received a number of let- 
ters, of which the most interesting is one from 
Clarence I. Johnston, State engineer of Wyo- 
ming. Mr. Johnston thinks that my review 
of the situation was not fair, and declares: 


If there is any class of investment that should be 
safe it is an investment in irrigation securities, 
providing the same care is exercised in selecting the 
project and in carrying on development as is com- 
monly given in other lines of business. 


Most of my correspondents have written to 
inquire about specific irrigation projects in 
which they have invested. Some of these let- 
ters have been quite complimentary. None of 
the writers, except Mr. Johnston, has accused 
me of prejudice. They realize, I think, that 
I sought to put before them all the important 
features of the subject, favorable and other- 
wise. I spoke of irrigation as a marvelous 
modern development, and of irrigation enter- 
prises, when well selected and well managed, 
as most desirable investments; but I also 
pointed out certain pitfalls in connection with 
such undertakings, and warned investors that 
not all irrigation enterprises are alike suc- 
cessful, and that not all irrigation bonds are 
alike desirable for investment. 


It does not seem to me that I pointed out 
very many more possibilities of an irrigation 
enterprise going wrong, and failing to fulfil 
the anticipations of its projectors, than does 
Mr. Johnston. For, after his criticism of my 
article, he himself proceeds to sum up the 
matter thus: 


Under the Carey Act the lands are the basis for 
the safety of the investment. These are raw, un- 
cultivated lands to begin with. As development 
goes on they are improved, and they increase rapid- 
ly in value. If the preliminary plans are good—if 
the water supply is ample—if the lands are of good 
quality—if the climate is favorable—if transporta- 
tion facilities can be secured—and if the company 
carrying on the work is honest and energetic— 
failure cannot result. 


This, it seems to me, agrees very closely 
with my own conclusion, as given in the Sep- 
tember number of MuUNSEy’s MAGAZINE: 


An irrigation company is like any other company, 
and an irrigation bond substantially like any other 
bond. If the project is successful and well and 
honestly managed, the security is desirable as an 
investment; but if the proposition itself is unsuc- 
cessful, through any one of a number of possible 
disadvantages, why, then the bond becomes no bet- 
ter than the enterprise, and its purchase may involve 
a total loss to the investor. 


One error did creep into my article, to 
which Mr. Johnston directs attention, and 
which I make haste to correct. I mentioned 
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the failure, on July 21, of the Conrad Land 
and Water Company, and spoke of its organi- 
zation under the Carey Act as recently as De- 
cember last. These facts, as stated, are to be 
found in the recognized authority on such 
matters, the Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, of New York, in its issue of July 30. 
But, through an inadvertence, the types made 
me say “the Conrad Land and Water Com- 
pany of Wyoming,” when they should have 
read “of Montana.” 

I do not suppose it makes much difference 
to the people who bought the fifteen-hundred- 
thousand - dollar securities of the company 
whether the Conrad Company belonged to 
Montana or Wyoming, since it has failed; 
but Mr. Johnston naturally resents the desig- 
nation of his State as the home of the insol- 
vent Carey Act company, and he is justified 
in calling attention to the mistake. Person- 
ally, I attached very little significance to this 
failure, explaining that it was due “to the 
death of one of its promoters before the enter- 
prise was under way,” and referring to it, 
and to the bankruptcy of another irrigation 
project, as “mere passing incidents when con- 
sidered in the light of the vast interests in- 
volved in irrigation.” 

The causes of these two companies’ trou- 
bles are not specifically included among the 
“ifs” enumerated by Mr. Johnston in his let- 
ter, where he asserts that, but for them, “ fail- 
ure cannot result” to irrigation projects. 
Possibly, however, they might fall under the 
general contingency “if the preliminary plans 
are good ”—understanding this to include the 
necessity of perfecting all financial arrange- 
ments to see the scheme successfully through 
the earlier stages of development. That seems 
to have been the rock upon which the two 
luckless concerns split. 

In concluding his letter, Mr. Johnston re- 
fers to the statistics employed in the Septem- 
ber article, “evidently obtained from the 
United States Reclamation Service, as to the 
total bond issues for irrigation purposes,” and 
suggests that it would be interesting to follow 
up these various issues, and find out what 
percentage of them represents any loss to the 
investor. 

The suggestion is interesting. The figures 
used were obtained from the report of the 
Reclamation Service, and the other material 
was all secured from authoritative sources, in 
no wise prejudicial to irrigation as a general 
proposition, but in some cases cautionary as 
to the indiscriminate purchase of irrigation 
bonds in consequence of deceptions practised 
by promoters. 
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We welcome letters on this or any kindred 
subject. Many irrigation projects, of course, 
are of too recent origin to test the full value 
of the bonds as an investment, for time alone 
can apply that test. As I said in September, 
some bonds “rank very high as municipal 
issues,” while others have failed wofully, as 
did many companies formed in California 
and in Illinois years ago, when something 
like a wholesale repudiation of irrigation 
bonds occurred. 

Whether less money has been lost in irriga- 
tion securities than in investments in other 
lines is a difficult question to answer, and I 
doubt if any proper basis for such a compari- 
son exists. Should there be one, I should be 
glad to hear of it. 

I have referred to other letters bearing upon 
irrigation securities, making inquiry as to in- 
dividual undertakings. Wherever informa- 
tion was obtainable, it has been supplied; but 
it is obviously impossible for any one to pos- 
sess knowledge of all the different irrigation 
projects in the country. They are scattered 
over a very wide area, they run into the thou- 
sands in number, and the details concerning 
many of them are not ascertainable. 


THE TEST OF GOOD SECURITIES 


I AM reminded by a circular issued by the 

New York stock-exchange house of John 
Muir & Co., giving the disbursement records 
of a selected list of stocks, that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has paid dividends to its 
shareholders consecutively for a period of 
fifty-four years. The Illinois Central has 
made annual distributions to its stockholders 
for forty-six years, the New York Central for 
forty-one years, the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford for thirty-eight years; and so 
on with other companies. 

It is a good thing to be reminded of such 
facts occasionally, and particularly when 
Wall Street has one of its blue fits. At the 
present time speculative Wall Street is much 
concerned over the political situation and 
other market problems. It expects a period 
of lessened commercial activity, and fears 
that this may affect the prevailing dividend 
rates paid by railway and industrial corpora- 
tions. There may, indeed, be some reduc- 
tions; but why close one’s eyes to the fact that 
the case of the corporation is identical with 
that of the individual merchant? Sometimes 
business is better than at other times. If it 
turns poor for an interval, it must improve 
later on. 

Among the problems which confront us 
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to-day are there any more serious than some 
of those which have been met successfully in 
the past? 

Take the Pennsylvania Railroad, for in- 
stance, with its history dating back more than 
half a century. It has passed, without sus- 
pending its dividends, through the Civil War, 
the reconstruction period, the granger move- 
ment, the greenback craze, the Populist up- 
rising, and the free-silver campaign; through 
three panics of the first magnitude and sev- 
eral intervals of commercial depression; 
through two great and wide-spread strikes, 
amounting almost to revolutions, and many 
other labor troubles; through a foreign war; 
through many political upheavals, drastic 
tariff revisions, and the like, which make the 
problems of to-day seem no more than trifles 
by comparison. 

Many of these troubles were highly dis- 
quieting at the time of their occurrence, but 
we can see to-day that they were more dis- 
turbing to speculative “holders of securities 
than to investors. The investor who stood by 
his property, if it was a good property, suf- 
fered a temporary inconvenience at the worst. 
If, at the time of the disturbance, he had the 
good judgment and the courage to purchase 
stocks in well-established companies at the 
low level of prices to which they were forced, 
he was amply rewarded for his confidence in 
the future. Good stocks, if depressed, always 
recover, and their dividends, temporarily 
omitted or scaled, are in time reestablished or 
advanced. 

Here is a short list of railroad and indus- 
trial stocks, with their dividend records over 
varying periods of years, which will serve to 
illustrate the above point: 


Dividends Paid Present 
Consecutively 


Pennsylvania. . . 

Illinois Central 

New York Central 

New Haven 

Chicago and Northwestern 
Delaware and Hudson 

Colsolidated Gas (New York) 

Great Northern (preferred) 
American Sugar 

St. Paul 

National Lead (preferred) 
ROEM RIMES Tics 252 <p a ob fos mio ie sa slid 
Denver and Rio Grande (preferred) 
Northern Pacific 

American Smelting (preferred) 
Baltimore and Ohio 

Union Pacific 

Atchison. ‘ 

United States Steel (preferred) 
American Locomotive (preferred) 


* To date in 1910; now on 8-per-cent basis. 
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The compilers of the above list reach the 
conclusions that any total omission of divi- 
dends on the stocks above indicated is ex- 
tremely unlikely, and that while some reduc- 
tions may take place, they will be few in 
number, small in extent, and of temporary 
duration—in all of which I concur. 


THE TELEPOST AND ITS SELL- 
ING AGENT 


E have received a number of letters, of 
which the two following are samples, 
asking substantially the same question: 


Kowara, Hawan. 
Will you please inform me of the standing of the 
Sterling Debenture Corporation of New York? 
W. P. McD. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 
The Sterling Debenture Corporation of New 
York is persistently offering stock of the Telepost 
Company. What can you tell me of the company 
and the stock? . 


I can sympathize with G. H. T. over the 
“persistent offering” of Telepost stock by the 
Sterling Debenture Corporation. “ Persistent 
offering” is a mild expression, for the man- 
ner in which the stock is offered amounts to 
a bombardment. I have been assaulted with 
many pounds of this company’s literature. It 
is by no means inexpensive literature. A large 
amount of money must have been spent in 
sending it to people all over the United States 
and even in foreign countries. 

Each time I get a batch of it, or receive a 
letter of inquiry from some remote place, I 
always wonder how much the Telepost Com- 
pany is getting on each share of stock sold, 


Average Rate for 
Previous Period 
51 Yrs. 
40 “ 
40 “ 
23 
24 
26 
22 
9 
10 
10 
(since organization ) 
5.3 14 Yrs. 
2.9 a 
49 eg 
(since organization ) 
4 7 Yrs. 
4.6 : fae 
4.4 as 
(since organization ) 
(since organization ) 
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and how much of the investor’s money goes 
to the Sterling Debenture Corporation. It 
has always seemed to me that if the Telepost 
is as good a thing as it is said to be, the stock- 
holders would be better pleased to see more 
practical results, more detailed accounts, and 
less of this costly descriptive literature. 

I would not purchase stock in any develop- 
ing corporation which has been selling shares 
for some years, unless I saw the concern’s 
balance-sheet, or knew that it submitted one 
to its shareholders each year. Perhaps the 
Telepost Company issues something of the 
kind, but I have never seen one in the litera- 
ture sent me, and I have vainly looked for 
one in the statistical publications. 

Moreover, I would never purchase a stock 
for myself, or recommend its purchase to any 
friend or acquaintance of mine, if it was 
handled in the way the Sterling Debenture 
Company offers Telepost Company stock, and 
if I did not know just what were the rela- 
tions existing between the company and its 
selling agent. 

I have known many cases, for instance, 
where the selling agencies have purchased 
blocks of stock outright for perhaps two dol- 
lars a share, and have turned around and 
sold the same stock at four or five times the 


price they paid. They have marketed it by 
advertising it extensively, by promising large 
dividends, and by periodically advancing the 


price, or threatening to do so. All the com- 
pany got was the two dollars per share; the 
rest of the shareholder’s money, after paying 
expenses, “ent to the selling company. 

On other occasions, a distributer will enter 
into a direct contract with the stock-issuing 
company, agreeing to handle the stock for a 
commission of seventy, eighty, or even ninety 
per cent of its par value. There was some 
such arrangement 2s this between the United 
Wireless Telegraph Company—the officers of 
which were recently arrested on a charge of 
fraud—and the New York Selling Agency, 
which sold United Wireless stock to fifteen 
thousand investors. 

Companies which sell stock under such 
agreements rarely, if ever, develop into profit- 
able concerns, even though the propositions, 
or patents, or commodities, in which they 
deai, may possess merit. How can they do so 
when so much of the proceeds of the stock 
sale goes to the distributing agent, and such a 
pittance to the corporation itself? The man 
who buys stock in a company in process of 
development takes a great chance, even under 
the most favorable circumstances; but think 
of the odds against him if four-fifths of the 
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money he pays in goes to a selling agent, and 
only one-fifth to the corporation itself! 

The Sterling Debenture Corporation has 
been in existence some years. The records of 
its operations, on file in the offices of credit 
agencies which have investigated it, show that 
before offering the securities of the Telepost 
Company it handled the stock of the Ameri- 
can Telegraphone Company, which was de- 
scribed as a natural monopoly, owning a pat- 
ented device, intended to record and preserve 
dictation, and destined to revolutionize busi- 
ness methods. After that came stock offer- 
ings in the National Dictagraph Company ; 
then the Telepost Company and the Oxford 
Linen Company appear on the scene. 

It seems that the corporation has also han- 
dled bank stocks. This department is so far 
out of the line of its other activities that it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that bank 
stocks were taken on for the impressive ef- 
fect the offering of such shares might have on 
investors. Whatever ‘the character of the other 
propositions, their shares certainly do not 
rank on a par with the stocks of established 
banking institutions. 

Very little is known of the results of the 
earlier concerns to which the Sterling Deben- 
ture Company devoted its attention. The 
American Telegraphone Company has not 
prospered, and though it is still in existence 
it has not as yet revolutionized anything. 
Dry-goods merchants generally do not seem to 
be familiar with the output of the Oxford 
Linen Company, which claims to own a new 
process for making linen from flax. 

The Telepost Company has not as yet en- 
tered into active rivalry with any of the estab- 
lished telegraph companies. It has a device 
for the quick transmission of telegraph mes- 
sages at—so its advertisements claim —a 
greatly reduced cost. Indeed, we are assured 
that it will supersede all other forms of tele- 
graphic transmission. Its method has been 
indorsed by certain engineers and organiza- 
tions, and it is operating in a limited way in 
several cities, including Boston, Chicago, In- 
dianapolis, St. Louis, and Louisville. 

The company announces that by the end of 
the present year at least six thousand miles of 
wire will probably be in full commercial oper- 
ation. Those who criticize the methods of the 
Sterling Debenture Company in its sale of 
Telepost stock add that it does not state that 
the company owns comparatively little of this 
mileage, most of it being operated under leases 
from independent telephone companies. If 
the concern would publish a balance-sheet, 
showing its financial operations, the amount 
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of stock it has sold, and the amount outstand- 
ing, and would give some facts as to what had 
been done with the cash proceeds received 
from the Sterling Debenture Corporation, it 
would appear in a better light. 

It must occur to any one that it would take 
a huge sum of money to establish a real com- 
mercial rival to the existing telegraph and 
telephone lines in this country. Under the 
most favorable circumstances, by its methods 
of selling stock, even if every dollar received 
by the Sterling Debenture Corporation went 
into the development of the Telepost Com- 
pany’s plant, it does not seem likely that the 
promoters can for many years secure the hun- 
dred million dollars, or so, necessary for the 
work. 

The company’s explanation for withhold- 
ing a balance-sheet is that to publish one 
would show its hand to its business rivals. 
The officials of the Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph companies smile at this statement, 
and similar skepticism regarding it prevails 
in banking circles. 

A feature upon which the Sterling Deben- 
ture Corporation has recently laid great stress 
is the fact that it has established some kind 
of voting trusteeship for its stock, and that 
Admiral Sigsbee and the Rev. Dr. Charles H. 
Parkhurst are members of that board. These 
are excellent names, no doubt, but it does not 
appear from the literature that either of these 
gentlemen has anything to do with the finan- 
cial administration of the company. 

The names of distinguished naval officers, 
prominent clergymen, and the like, when as- 
sociated with financial or industrial enter- 
prises, always exert an influence, even though 
the men. may be lacking in business expe- 
rience, or may have only a nominal associa- 
tion with the undertaking, such as is usually 
implied in the case of proxy committees or 
voting trustees. Such an association is, of 
course, no guarantee of success, as one recalls 
with sorrow in thinking of the deceptions 
practised by Ferdinand Ward upon President 
Grant, and, through him, upon many inno- 
cent persons. Investors put their money into 
the ventures of Grant & Ward because Gen- 
eral Grant was associated with the firm, al- 
though the great soldier had nothing to do 
with its active financial administration. 


RATE INCREASES AND WAGES 


pense recently compiled by the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle show 


that the savings-banks of six States—New 


York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, New 
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Hampshire, Connecticut, and Maine—have 
no less than $614,648,723 of their funds in- 
vested in the securities of American steam 
railways. Our life-insurance companies, ac- 
cording to another tabulation, have invested 
$668,262,896 in railroad stocks and bonds. 
In all, it is estimated that the total holding 
of such securities by the savings-banks, in- 
surance companies, and educational institu- 
tions of the United States is at least as much 
as $1,750,000,000. 

Of course, these organizations cannot claim 
ownership of their property except as trustees 
for the benefit of the depositors, policy-hold- 
ers, and persons otherwise interested, of whom 
the vast majority are people of slender means. 
In other words, something like a billion and 
three-quarters of our railroad capital belongs 
to the small investor—besides the by no means 
inconsiderable amount that he holds in his 
own name. 

There is another great interest in our Amer- 
ican railways—that of the railroad employee. 

On July 1, 1907, the number of persons 
employed by the steam railways of the United 
States was 1,672,074. It is now estimated as 
closely approximating two millions; and as- 
suming that each one of these workers sup- 
ports an average family of five, we have about 
ten million people—more than one-tenth of 
our population — deriving their sustenance 
directly from the railroads, not to speak of 
the multitude of others engaged in the manu- 
facture of railway materials and supplies. 

When we consider the vast number of peo- 
ple dependent upon the railway corporations 
for their livelihood, and the enormous amount 
of railroad securities held in trust for persons 
of small means, we get some idea of the wide 
interests involved in the question of railway- 
rate advances now under investigation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. We may 
also be able to understand what might, at an- 
other time, seem incomprehensible—the ear- 
nest, active support of these corporations by 
the labor unions. 

On September 25, delegates representing 
the Brotherhoods of Railroad Trainmen, Lo- 
comotive Engineers, Locomotive Firemen and 
Engine Men, and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, with a total membership of three 
hundred and fifty thousand employees, met in 
New York and adopted resolut’:ns approving 
a reasonable increase in rates. It was also 
voted that the executive officers of the brother- 
hoods should appear before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to support the traffic 
schedules filed by the railroads. Of course, 
this is a case where turn about is fair play. 
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The railway employees have received large 
increases of wages, and they realize, probably 
better than any one else, that these increases 
must necessarily constitute a heavy burden 
upon most of the railways, unless rates can 
be advanced. ’ 

The following figures have been filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, show- 
ing the estimated increased revenue of some 
of our leading railroads, if the proposed rates 
had been in effect during the calendar year 
1909, together with the estimated increase in 
wages. If the figures are correct, they do not 
indicate that the proposed increases would 
prove seriously burdensome to the mercantile 
community : 
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Let us consider our foreign trade. I find 
that this subject is now commanding almost 
as much attention from thoughtful bankers 
and merchants as any of the more spectacular 
things, such as the political situation, the gov- 
ernment suits against industrial corporations, 
and the like, which are held to be more or 
less unsettling to confidence and disturbing 
to business. 

In the net result of our dealings with other 
countries, we have recently been undergoing 
something like a revolution. During the first 
eight months of the present calendar year, the 
United States imported more merchandise 
than it exported by $913,569. That seems a 
small sum when you consider the huge total 


TABLE SHOWING EFFECT OF PROPOSED FREIGHT RATE ADVANCE AND ACTUAL 
WAGE INCREASE ON LEADING EASTERN RAILROADS. 


Baltimore and Ohio 
Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania Company 
P. C..C. and St. Leuis 
Vandalia. 

New York Central 
Rutland. . . 

Lake Shore 

Michigan Central 
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Lackawanna. 

Reading. .. . 

Ontario and Western 

Western Maryland 

Delaware and Hudson 

Lehigh and Hudson 

Chesapeake and Ohio 

Norfolk and Western 

Boston and Maine 

New Haven 

Central New England 

New York Central and St. Louis 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton 
Hocking Valley 

Pere Marquette 

Wabash. .. . 

Maine Central 

Buffalo, Rochester, and Pittsburgh 


OUR VANISHING TRADE BALANCE 


if will be necessary for us to practise some 
rigid economies before we finally adjust 


all our present difficulties. Both as a nation 
and as individuals, we have been extravagant 
and wasteful. Of course, the United States 
has almost boundless resources, but no country 
and no people can continue a course of prodi- 
gality indefinitely, without paying the penalty 
for it. There is a measurable limit to the 
expenditures of a family or a community, no 
matter how wealthy. 


Estimated 
increase 
in wages 


$2,070,233 
7,052,573 
1,494,187 
1,165,034 
368,368 
3,590,647 
105,226 
1,480,747 
968,922 
910,549 
1,472,530 
820,502 
951,647 
2,000,000 
204,348 
186,587 
397,686 
516,065 
578,537 
745,316 
2,700,000 
1,722,566 
111,686 
288,175 
204,950 
146,655 
463,851 
668,769 
340,409 
240,000 


_ Estimated 
increased revenue 
Amount Per cent 


$2,308,107 
3,064,579 
1,509,967 
1,508,444 
385,526 
3,464,087 
41,651 
1,954,738 
1,797,415 
1,244,198 
1,789,667 
750,341 
1,016,252 


on) 


264,738 
500,000 
672,187 

17,013 
699,025 
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of the country’s foreign commerce, which ex- 
ceeds three billions annually; and yet it is not 
regarded as a trifle by men who take a view 
into the far future. As a matter of record, 
the country has not before shown an adverse 
foreign trade statement, for a similar eight- 
month period, for fifteen years. To parallel 
it one has to go back to 1895. 

The significance of the trade balance does 
not rest in the trifling amount of $913,569, 
excess imports, but in the tendencies which it 
discloses, and in the effects which adverse in- 
ternational trade has upon a commercially 
dependent country, such as the United States. 
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The following table will show the changing 
trend of our foreign commerce: 


IMPORT AND EXPORT EXCESSES, 
1908—1910 
Excess of 
Exports 
$121,117,204 
83,004,381 
52,474,524 
45,920,129 
29,567,750 
23,262,352 
16,764,083 
19,259,519 
40,899,221 
69,944,428 
57,337,406 
76,910,345 
53,136,341 
7,398,208 
6,417,441 
3,007,185 
7,262,243 


Excess of 
Imports 


Month 


32,948,265 
73,023,992 
53,489,905 
33,642,470 
10,791,157 


November 
December 


5,559,950 
19,341,578 


11,395,983 
8,011,293 
2,702,653 
3,563,425 

While it is quite possible that shipments in 
the closing months of the year, during which 
the United States is always a heavy exporter 
of cotton and breadstuffs, may convert the 
adverse balance of the first eight months of 
1910 into a favorable one for the whole pe- 
riod, it is self-evident that the current of for- 
eign trade is running very strongly against the 
country. There is no possibility this year of 
our piling up a great credit abroad, as we 
have done in the past. 

Ten or twelve years ago, all Europe was 
talking about the American industrial and 
commercial invasion. At that time, and for 
some years later, the country was exporting 
annually from four to six hundred million 
dollars’ worth more than it imported. All 
this has been altered, and it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the change is mainly 
due to the national sin of extravagance. 

We are exporting enormous quantities of 
agricultural products and manufactured ar- 
ticles—a larger amount, in fact, during the 





* These figures for the eight months of 1910 do not ex- 
actly agree with the reported balance of $913,569 excess im- 
ports for the eight months. The discrepancy is due to the 
fact that $913,569 is a revised figure, while for the individual 
month only the unrevised statistics are now procurable. 
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fiscal year ending June 30 last than ever be- 
fore in our history; but we are buying mer- 
chandise abroad upon a still heavier scale, 
and it is owing to these lavish foreign pur- 
chases that the balance is running against us. 

In themselves, of course, large importations 
are not bad. In fact, they are often taken as 
evidences of prosperity. No country could 
buy as extensively as the United States has 
been doing in recent months unless it had the 
market for the goods and was able to pay the 
bills. But the payment of the bills, in our 
case, has grown steadily more difficult, as is 
indicated by the fact that during the fiscal 
years 1909 and 1910 our net exports of gold 
were $47,527,829 and $75,223,310 respect- 
ively. We had to remit this amount of gold 
in order to meet obligations not made good by 
the volume of our merchandise exports. 

It is not a healthy sign if, because prices 
have been maintained at an artificially high 
level here, we have bought upon an extrava- 
gant scale abroad, or if we have been making 
excessive purchases of articles which figure as 
items of personal extravagance; and both of 
these factors seem to have helped to swell our 
imports. At the beginning of the present year, 
for instance, the London Economist’s monthly 
average of English commodity prices stood 
more than eight per cent below the highest 
level of the period, which was reached in the 
spring of 1907. At the same date, Brad- 
street’s average of American commodity 
prices was at the highest figure of the decade. 
Prices have been high the world over, but our 
prices have been higher than elsewhere, and 
in consequence all the world has sought us as 
a market. 

Between January 1 and July 1, 1910, the 
United States imported iron and steel prod- 
ucts amounting to $24,285,898, against im- 
ports of $15,597,523, in the corresponding 
period of 1909. ‘This item is selected at ran- 
dom, merely to indicate the tendency of our 
trade, even in articles in the manufacture of 
which we so greatly excel as iron and steel. 

During the same interval, the country im- 
ported diamonds to the amount of $25,432,- 
625, contrasted with $23,571,292 in 1909; 
but the most remarkable increase was in our 
imports of india-rubber. In the first six 
months of the year, these increased from $39,- 
823,208 in 1909 to $65,192,424 in 1910—a 
fact which is, of course, a direct reflection of 
the automobile habit, and which bears on the 
question of personal extravagance. 

If the precise figures could be. ascertained, 
the amount of the country’s adverse trade bal- 
ance would be shown to be very much larger 
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than appears from the statement of imports 
and exports. That statement deals only with 
the articles that pass in and out of the United 
States through the custom houses. It takes 
no note of the huge sums remitted in the 
shape of dividends and interest to foreign 
holders of American securities ; of the heavy 
amounts spent by Americans traveling abroad; 
ot the millions drawn by expatriated Ameri- 
cans, and by American heiresses who marry 
foreigners; of the considerable amounts sent 
through the post-office by citizens of alien 
birth; of the sums paid to foreign insurance 
companies for premiums, and to steamship 
companies for freight and passenger service, 
and the like. The last-named is a very heavy 
item, as one may infer from the fact that out 
of our total imports for the first seven months 
of 1910, amounting to $851,613,748, no less 
than $778,564,617 was carried by vessels fly- 
ing foreign flags. 

No nation, no matter how wealthy, can in- 
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definitely continue a course of prodigal expen- 
diture. At some time it will be brought up 
with a round turn. Sooner or later this coun- 
try will hear the signal, “ Down brakes!” in 
the matter of personal extravagance, and par- 
ticularly in the form of extravagance which 
exemplifies itself in tremendous expenditures 
abroad. 

Before the recent disturbance of the secu- 
rity markets, there was the hope that we might 
overcome our adverse trade balance by placing 
large amounts of American securities with 
European investors; and the sales that were 
made have been a great assistance. No doubt 
Europe will again buy American stocks and 
bonds, but just at present the influences that 
have disturbed our own people have alarmed 
Europe as well, and it seems as if some time 
must elapse before we can again establish 
ourselves in the confidence of foreign finan- 
ciers and capitalists to such a degree as will 
enable us to float large new issues abroad. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


AVOID UNLISTED SECURITIES 


E. R. L., New Haven, Connecticut.—I have been 
offered stock in the International Educational Pub- 
lication Company, of Scranton, Pennsylvania, and 
London, England. Is the said stock listed? What 
is its market value at the present time? Would a 
seven-per-cent preferred stock be a good buy at 
par? 

The stock of the International Educational 
Publication Company is not listed on any 
exchange of which I have knowledge. I have 
never seen the stock quoted except in pros- 
pectuses, and I have no knowledge of its 
market value. Some seven-per-cent preferred 
stocks are an excellent purchase at par, or 
even at somewhat higher prices, but not all 
such stocks are desirable. If you are thinking 
of investing in securities of that sort, you will 
greatly reduce the chance of making a mis- 
take by confining your purchases to the divi- 
dend-paying issues listed and quoted on the 
New York Stock Exchange. “Listed” stocks 
and bonds are subject to at least a certain 
amount of supervision, while in purchasing 
outside securities you must rely wholly upon 
the good faith of the vendor. 

Still more important, while the price of a 
“listed” stock may fall, it can always be sold 
at or near the current market quotation, sub- 
ject to a very small commission. The holder 
of unlisted securities, on the other hand, is 
very tikely to find, when he wishes to sell 
them. that he can do so only at a heavy sac- 


rifice, or that he cannot find a purchaser at 
any price. 


A SAFE RULE TO FOLLOW 

J. E. G., Americus, Georgia.—I write to ask you 
about the Standard Motor Construction Company, 
of Jersey City, New Jersey. The company is of- 
fering stock at less than ten dollars a share. I 
want to know what you think about investing say 
one or two hundred dollars in a company of this 
kind. 

We cannot recommend the purchase of 
shares for investment in any but established 
enterprises duly listed on recognized ex- 
changes. See the answer already given to E. 
R. L., of New Haven, Connecticut. In con- 
sequence of our attitude in this particular, 
we do not think it necessary to express any 
opinion upon the shares of the Standard Mo- 
tor Construction Company. 


HIGH-SOUNDING PROMISES 


W. J. D, Calgary, Canada.—I enclose herewith 
some descriptive papers of the Ware-Progress Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Illinois, in which I own a few 
shares. Please give me your opinion of the com- 
pany. 

The late Colonel Mulberry Sellers’s plan 
for supplying eye-water to the afflicted Orien- 
tals pales into insignificance in comparison 
with this undertaking. Its promises are not 
quite as glowing as the “get-rich-quick 
scheme” of Syndicate Miller, who offered five 
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hundred and twenty per cent per annum; yet 
an enterprise which asserts that “one thou- 
sand dollars invested now should increase to 
five thousand dollars in value within five 
years, paying dividends from two hundred to 
five hundred dollars, or even one thousand 
dollars a year,” is “going some.” The pros- 
pectus says that “any one buying ten shares 
at the present price—ten dollars a share—as 
a speculation, will have little difficulty in sell- 
ing these shares for at least twenty-six dollars 
each within a short time, thus making a profit 
of one hundred and sixty dollars”—or one 
hundred and sixty per cent. We advise W. 


J. D. to take his profits now, and shall be 
pleased to hear that he has secured them. 


RAY.CENTRAL AND WABASH 


F. H. H., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—What is 
the prospect of making money in Ray Central and 
Wabash? How as to the safety of the principal 
invested in these issues, and are they readily sala- 
ble? If unwise or unsafe to invest in such stocks, 
please suggest one or more. good investments. 
What are the chances of a rise in the market? 


The prospect of making money in Ray 
Central may be compared with the chances of 
drawing a prize in a lottery. Leave things of 
this kind alone. There are worse stocks than 
Wabash, but to purehase it for a possible rise 
would be purely a matter of speculation, and 
therefore undesirable. On the other hand, it 
usually possesses a market for resale at close 
to quoted prices. 

Pennsylvania Railway, United States Steel 
preferred, or Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul general mortgage four-per-cent bonds, 
are good investments for a business man. The 
security market will assuredly recover sooner 
or later, and the chances of a rise in the near 
future, between now and January 1, seem 
good. 


THREE STOCKS THAT PAY WELL 

F, J. H., Chicago, Illinois—Please advise me 
why Union Pacific and Santa Fé stock, and Ameri- 
can Cotton Oil, sell so low when paying such large 
returns on the investment. 

All stocks have been depressed during the 
present year, as a result of various causes, 
the nature of which has been fully explained 
in this department. Union Pacific and Atchi- 
son, in addition to the general influences of a 
disturbed market, have been subjected to 
special depression, which, for the purposes of 
this brief note, may be said to center around 
the question of their ability to maintain their 
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present rate of dividend. A Federal suit to 
disrupt the relations between the Union Pa- 
cific and Southern Pacific roads has long been 
pending. The net earnings of the Atchison 
road have been much reduced through in- 
creased cost of operation; and all the railways 
operating to the Pacific Coast are in a vulner- 
able position in the matter of freight-rate 
readjustment in consequence of their high 
traffic rates. 

Both these stocks, however, are now selling 
well above the low prices of the year, and 
since the publication of the annual repo: of 
the Union Pacific, showing earnings in excess 
of twenty-one per cent on its stock, the belief 
is general that no disaster can happen which 
will seriously affect the dividend rate. 

One reason for the comparatively low price 
of American Cotton Oil common, despite its 
recent excellent earnings, seems to be that its 
dividends, in the past, have been at varying 
rates, and have been declared annually in 
December. Hereafter the company will pay 
dividends semiannually, and earnings seem to 
justify the maintenance of a five-per-cent 
rate, unless there should be severe business 
contraction. 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS 


G. J. W., Waco, Texas—I would appreciate 
your kindness if you will advise me where I can 
secure a complete list of bank and trust company 
stocks in the United States, showing 2mount of 
capital, par value of shares, dividends, and bid and 
asked quotatiors. 

The “Bank and Quotation” section of the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle contains 
an exhaustive list of leading American banks 
and trust companies, together with informa- 
tion as above desired, but I know of no publi- 
cation that gives a complete list of quotations 
of all the bank and trust company stocks in 
the country. For a complete list of banks 
an} trust companies, consult the “ Bankers’ 
Encyclopedia,” issued by the Anthony Stumpf 
Publishing Company. Both publications may 
be inspected in the offices of any prominent 
bank. 


A COLORADO QUARRY 


A. R. B., Burlington, Vermont.—Please inform 
me if the Colorado Yule Marble Company, the quar- 
ries of which are located at Marble, Gunnison 
County, Colorado, is an investment proposition. 
The Fidelity Bond and Mortgage Company, New 
York, is the fiscal agent of the company. 


We do not recommend these securities for 
an investment. 


Written September 24, 19/0 
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IS “HEART INTEREST” 
ON THE WANE? 


ion” for which I expressed a 

hope last month was not de- 
layed until the new season got into 
full swing. It arrived in town on 
August 30 as the tenth new produc- 
tion of the New York theatrical year, 
with the modest title, “The Country 
Boy.” The author is Edgar Selwyn, 
actor and play-broker—who, though 
still a young man, has experienced a 
still more diversified series of hard 
knocks than he deals out to his hero 
in this new comedy, which will prob- 
ably play at the Liberty Theater for 
the entire season. 

The plot of “The Country Boy” 
is simple in the extreme. ‘Therein, 
of course, lies one secret of success, 
although this is a fact that play- 
wrights seem slow to learn. Tom 


"| ies “bright angle of vis- 


Wilson, the country boy, is not a 


+ 


typical “Rube,” but an ambitious 
youth anxious to marry the daughter 
of the big man in his home town. 
She agrees to have him if he will 
go to New York and “make good.” 
Dazzled by the white lights, Tom 
neglects his business for pleasure, and 
soon loses his job. He is trifled with 
by a show-girl domiciled at the same 
boarding-house, whom he takes se- 
riously, and is about to turn on the 
gas to end it all. At this critical mo- 
ment a fellow boarder, pretending to 
be bent on a similar route out of ex- 
istence, brings forth from Tom some 
very good arguments why such a 
course would be the height of cow- 
ardice. The outcome is a decision 
to join in starting a newspaper in 
Tom’s home town, where the scene 
of the last act is laid. 

But it is not so much for the skele- 
ton of his story that Mr. Selwyn is to 
be commended, as for the manner in 
which he has clothed it. Through 
ull four acts humor and pathos move 
hand in hand, a pair of trumps which 
all playwrights wish to hold, but on 
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CONSTANCE DREVER, PRIMA DONNA IN THE LONDON 
PRODUCTION OF ‘‘THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER”’ 


From a photograth by Rousseau, Paris 
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BAYES, WHO WAS FEATURED IN ‘‘THE MIDNIGHT SONS,” IS NOW IN VAUDEVILLE, 
AND MAY BE STARRED BY COHAN & HARRIS 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New Vork 


which few of them succeed in retaining a grip 
for an entire evening. And if Mr. Selwyn has 
done well by his manager in furnishing lines 
and situations, H. B. Harris met him half- 
way with a cast of superior caliber. 

Forrest Winant, himself not over twenty- 
two, makes you like Tom Wilson in spite of 
his weaknesses. It is a much more difficult 
role to play than that of the cad in “The 
Only Law,” in which young Winant dis- 
tinguished himself a year ago. A villain is 
always easier 4o,‘portray than a hero. One 
has more tools with which to work, as it were. 


a “straight” part, whereas Fred 
Merkle, the newspaper man who saves him, 
and Joe Weinstein, a ticket-speculator, whose 
money starts the new sheet, are characters 
more attractive to an actor, the one being a 


Tom is 


grouch and the other a clown. The two are 
capitally played by Robert McWade, Jr., who 
was an editor last year in “ The Fourth Es- 
tate,’ and by Arthur Shaw, son of Mary 
Shaw, recruited from two seasons in “The 
Traveling Salesman.” 

The cheap boarding-house landlady, al- 
ways turning out the gas to save money, is 
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ELSIE FERGUSON, WHO MADE HER FIRST HIT TWO YEARS AGO IN ‘‘ PIERRE OF THE PLAINS,” 
AND WHO IS NOW STARRING IN ‘‘ THE ELEVENTH HOUR,’ THE NEW 


3Y BYRON ONGLEY, CO-AUTHOR OF ‘‘BREWSTER’S MILLION 
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KITTY GORDON, STARRING IN THE MUSICAL FARCE FROM THE GERMAN, 
‘*ALMA, WHERE DO YOU LIVE?” 


From her latest photograph by Sarony, New York 
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irresistibly funny in the hands of Mrs. Stuart 
Robson, widow of the famous Bertie, the 
lamb, foil to William H. Crane in “The 
Henrietta.” As with several of the plays 


in the new season, the feminine interest in 
“The Country Boy” is rather weak, but 
where you get so much that is worth while 


cent. He thought himself lucky to find a 
position in a Fulton Street furnishing-store 
almost immediately; but shortly afterward 
the firm failed. Selwyn’s attractive person- 
ality soon procured him another place, how- 
ever. His stage connection began when he 
scraped acquaintance with a youth who was 














MARY RYAN, LEADING WOMAN IN THE 
‘“THE FORTUNE-HUNTER’ 


COMEDY SUCCESS, 


ORIGINAL COMPANY OF THE GREAT 


, 


From her latest photograth by the Otto Sarony Company, New York 


at the Liberty, and so many shows elsewhere 
that are but pasteboard shadows of the real 
thing, one does not like to cavil. 

Now that he has landed so big a success, 
Edgar Selwyn’s hard knocks, to which I have 
already referred, may bear enlarging upon. 
Born in San Francisco—a very hot-bed of 
theatrical talent—he came from Chicago to 
New York in the early nineties without a 


usher at the Herald Square Theater when 
Mansfield produced “Arms and the Man” 
there. He drifted upon the stage, and might 
have remained only an actor till the end of 
the chapter had he not become discontented 
with the way in whick Sothern treated him 
in “ The King’s Musketeer.” 

Selwyn’s first part was. with Gillette in 
“Secret Service,” at eight dollars per week, 
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and one of the strange episodes on which he 
now looks back was his coaching of David 
Warfield for Joe Herbert's part in “Rob 
Roy.” I believe, however, that this should 
go down in his 
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well, delicately. In fact, I shudder to 
think what might have been the result had 
this play been served up to us from the 
French in one of those supposedly deodorized 
concoctions which 





usher experiences, 
as it was his con- 
stant viewing of 
the play from the 
front that put him 
in the position to 
give tips on it to 
one so much older 
than himself. But 
the part which first 
made Edgar Sel- 
wyn known to 
New Yorkers was 
that of Tony, the 
Mexican, in “ Ari- 
zona,” which he 
played for three 
years. 

It was at that 
time, probably, 
that he found 
leisure to write 
most of the plays 
which bear _ his 
signature. Some of 
them have been 
awful failures, 
one a Succes d’es- 
time —“‘ Pierre of 
the Plains,” in 
which Seltvyn 
himself acted two 
years ago. He had 
a special reason 
for hoping that 
“The Country 
Boy” would 
please the public, 
as his wife, Mar- 























>] usually end up 
by smelling to 
heaven. 

Here, again, we 
have the man in- 
terest paramount, 
if we are to sup- 
pose that the sym- 
pathies of an au- 
dience will go to 
a tricked and de- 
luded husband 
rather than to his 
wife. The latter 
has the most to 
do—chiefly in the 
shape of lying 
and behaving like 
an altogether con- 
temptible little 
cad. For my part, 
I was glad to see 
her punished for 
her sins, and 
found out by her 
husband for just 
what she is. All 
this doesn’t sound 
as if “Baby 
Mine ” were a par- 
ticularly pleasant 
entertainment, but 
you certainly 
laugh, and there is 
no bad taste in the 
mouth after it, 
either. 

The stor y— 
originally suggest- 
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garet Mayo, had 





ed by an incident 















just la n d e d a MOLLIE LOWELL, WHO IS 
winner in “ Baby AMERICAN PRODUCTION 
Mine” on the pre- Kr duieabelanranh b) 
vious Tuesday, at 

Daly’s. Her “Polly of the Circus” had al- 
ready made a substantial addition to their 
income, and to have a venture of his own go 
wrong so soon after a triumph by Mrs. Sel- 
wyn would have driven him to a stock en- 
gagement in the West, he confessed to me. 

As to “Baby Mine,” it is frankly farce, 
but not only is it unusually well constructed 
farce, but Miss Mayo has exercised almost 
equal dexterity in handling a delicate theme 





MRS. FARQUHAR IN THE reported in the 
OF ‘SOUR MISS GIBBS” newspapers — is 
the Campbell Studio that of a_ very 


young married 
couple who are continually quarreling — 
which is not surprising when you realize that 
the wife would rather lie than tell the truth, 
even when a falsehood serves no purpose. 
This being her salient characteristic, I can 
easily understand why Grace George hesi- 
tated before deciding to play the part, and 
then threw it over after only a few days’ re- 
hearsal. It needs a woman who seems so 
young as to be absolutely girlish, for any 
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THE STAGE 


RUTH MAYCLIFFE, WHO WAS LEADING WOMAN WITH CHARLES CHERRY IN ‘‘ THE BACHELOR,” 
‘ 


AND LAST SPRING WAS IN ‘' THE SPITFIRE”’ 


From her latest photograth by Sarony, New York 
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hint of sophistication would at once put the 
impersonation in the repellent class. At the 
last minute, petite Marguerite Clark was 
called upon to create the rdle in New York, 
and she is to be congratulated on carrying out 
the author’s intention and making the char- 
acter a comparatively inoffensive one. 
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outcome, three infants are on hand at once, 
making it necessary to tell the astounded 
young man that he is the father of triplets. 
It is the procuring and returning of these 
babies—played by wooden images—through 
the agency of Jimmy, the friend’s husband, 
that furnishes most of the fun. Jimmy is done 




















EDNA LUBY, IN VAUDEVILLE 


Frou a photograth by the Otto Sarony Contany, New Vork 


But to get on with the plot of “Baby 
Mine.” After a particularly fierce spat, the 
young husband leaves home, vowing never to 
return. ‘The wife, whose one virtue is her 
genuine love for him, accedes to a married 
friend’s suggestion that she should lure him 
back by writing that she has a baby—his 
fondness for children, and her dislike of 
them, having been one of their chief sources 
of discord. 

So between acts first and second three 
months elapse. A baby is procured from 
an asylum, but the real mother changes her 
mind about letting it go, so that another must 
be requisitioned at once, as the husband is 
hurrying home on the wings of joy. In the 


by Walter Jones, who has grown quite stout— 
a fact which adds merriment to his efforts to 
meet the demand for quick work. Years ago, 
he was the underfed tramp in “ 1492.” 

Among the young actors who have come 
well to the front in the early season is Wal- 
Jace Eddinger, who was: featured in “ Bob) 
Burnit,” dramatized by Winchell Smith from 
the stories of George Randolph Chester. To 
be sure, the reviewers seem to think that Ed- 
dinger did better work in “The Third De- 
gree,’ and in other plays in which his name 
did not attain the dignity of-big type. In m 
opinion, he did all that is possible with th 
rather impossible type of hero created 
Mr. Chester. 
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“Bobby Burnit” had one great scene, that 
in the third act—which is not.in the book at 
all, I believe. Seldom has a dramatist con- 
structed out of tragic material a more amu- 
sing episode than that in which an enemy, 
with whom Bobby wants to put through a 
deal, is made to believe that he has just killed 
a man, and hence readily agrees to any propo- 
sition for the sake of safety. Everybody else, 
including the audience, knows that the man 
who has been hastily hidden under a rug is 
not hurt at all, and a laughable situation 
results. On the opening night, at any rate, it 
was this incident that swerved a wavering 
performance away from a flat failure and 
gave the play a four weeks’ lease of life. 

If the young man who figures in “ Miss 
Patsy” had been played up more, I think 
that Sewell Collins’s farce would nestle more 
securely in the column of hits than it seems 
likely to do. Here is the idea of the piece: 

An admirer of Helen Burrelle, leading 
woman in a stock company playing in An- 
napolis, has framed up a story, and got it 
printed, to the effect that Miss Burrelle fell 
overboard while boating, and that she was 
saved from drowning by a young naval lieu- 
tenant, who chanced to be passing, and who 
got away before his identity could be learned. 
Paul Crawford, a naval lieutenant, played by 
Lawrence Wheat, sees this item, and, as he 
is very anxious to meet the actress, boldly 
presents himself with the announcement that 
he is her rescuer. 

Here would seem to be possibilities for 
farce; but instead of playing up the situa- 
tion, the actress almost immediately confesses 
that the thing was presswork, invented by 
her maid. This attendant is the nondescript 
character known as Miss Patsy, whose like 
was never seen on this side of regions which 
aeroplanes may yet open up to us. She is 
chummy with everybody in the piece, calls 
Miss Burrelle by her first name, and ends up 
by marrying the man who first wanted the 
actress. The difficulty of making such a 
personage convincing, even when Miss Patsy 
is played by so clever a comedienne as Ger- 
trude Quinlan, will be instantly apparent. 

The opening of the last act, laid in the 
property-room of the theater, starts out with 
capital promise, and with a predicament for 
the lieutenant quite new in farceland; but 
the author seems to possess no “nursing” 
qualities. That is to say, he can get his 
characters into scrapes, but doesn’t know 
how to keep them there long enough to make 
it worth while. In this last act alone, he 
Wastes enough suggested complications to fit 
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out a whole play in the hands of a more 
experienced craftsman. Mr. Collins’s vau- 
deville farce, “ Awake at the Switch,” was 
excellent, and if he is not handicapped by 
having to write around a star, this young 
man, well known as a newspaper cartoonist, 
ought to turn out a capital comedy yet. 

That is one reason why your novelist 
usually makes such a poor dramatist. In 
writing his book, he has nobody to consider 
but the public. Type and the printing-press 
are inanimate things, never diverting the 
worker from his one goal—that of interesting 
the consumer. By the same token, if it were 
possible to make your playwright think more 
of the consumer, and less of providing the 
middleman—the actor, in this case—with the 
wherewithal to increase his vanity, there 
might be fewer failures. The success of the 
non-star ventures, which now predominate, 
would certainly seem to bear me out in this 
line of reasoning. 

But let us get back to the topic of this 
section—the lack of “heart interest” in -the 
plays of the day. 

Another offering in the same street, and 
next door but one to “Miss Patsy,” also 
reached New York via Chicago, and played 
up a very young man for its leading char- 
acter. As “The Upstart” lasted but three 
nights in Manhattan, no more need be said 
of this trivial piece than that it was a farce- 
comedy built on Bernard Shaw lines, with the 
young man who wanted to right the world on 
the divorce question capitally impersonated 
by John Westley. It possessed some good 
points, in spite of its plethora of talk; but 
“heart interest,” as the term is understood 
in the theatrical world—a plot revolving 
about the love-affair of a man and a wom- 
an—was as far in the background as was the 
case with all the earlier productions of the 
new season, be they hits or misses. 

Although there was any amount of love in 
the next candidate for Broadway favor, like- 
wise bearing the Chicago brand, it was the 
yearning love of a parent for a quartet of 
incorrigible sons that pulled on the tear- 
ducts in “Mother.” This is the Jules Eck- 
ert Goodman play of which William A. 
Brady said last March, as I quoted in the 
August MuNSEY: 

“It is the greatest I have ever produced.” 

Now that I have seen “ Mother,” my re- 
spect for Mr. Brady’s judgment has taken a 
distinct drop. As a piece of constructive 
work it is about the poorest specimen that 
ever dared venture near the lights of Broad- 
way. It seems very doubtful whether Em- 
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ma Dunn’s compelling work in the name part 
will enable it to beat the winnings of “’Way 
Down East,” as Mr. Brady predicted. It 
may be superior to “ The Dollar Mark” and 
“The Redskin,” but the question whether it 
can in any way touch either “A Gentleman 
from Mississippi” or “A Woman’s Way” I 
will leave to any set of disinterested judges 
who have seen these other Brady offerings. 
“Baby Mine” will probably net the manager 
several times the amount he can force from 
“ Mother.” 

Poor Mother! She certainly has her troub- 
les, with six children to look after on the 
slender income left by her husband. When 
the curtain rises, the eldest son has already 
run off with a chorus-girl, and we very soon 
learn that his younger brother has fallen 
under the spell of this creature’s older sister. 
This gives opportunity for the best situation 
in the piece, when Mother decides to see the 
woman, to make her think that her fiancé’s 
family is abjectly poor, and to profess to be 
glad that the girl is willing to marry Walter 
for love alone. Walter’s betrothed thereupon 
turns in fury on her intended, vows that he 
has deceived her, and consigns the entire fam- 
ily to perdition as she flounces out. 

But Mother’s troubles are by no means 
ended by this little triumph of hers. There 
is still worse to come. Will, the eldest son, 
must have opera-tickets and an automobile 
for his wife; and having already squan- 
dered his share of the estate, he filches ten 
thousand dollars from his employers, and 
forges his mother’s signature to a note to 
cover the theft. Of course, to “save her 
boy,” she declares that the signature is genu- 
ine. After a rather good scene of a family 
council—the dilemma being that if they pay 
the note they are all impoverished, and if 
they don’t, Will goes to jail—we are given 
to understand that the man who marries the 
elder sister will see to it that neither contin- 
gency arises. 

This machine-made plot is not the worst 
feature of “Mother.” You would imagine 
that such a set of wayward boys would be 
enough to plunge any household into gloom. 
But a play of this sort must have comedy 
relief; and even with imprisonment hanging 
over her first-born, Mother laughs and jokes 
with the best of them—not to hide an aching 
heart, either, but merely to help out Messrs. 
Goodman and Brady. 

What:a relief to turn from “ Mother” to 
“Smith,” the third real hit of the season! 
This is a comedy by the Britisher, W. Somer- 
set Maugham, which Mr. Frohman has cast 
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so neatly that I am inclined to forgive him 
even for putting Pauline Chase into “Our 
Miss Gibbs.” 

Mr. Maugham’s work has not hitherto been 
received with any great cordiality on this side 
of the Atlantic. The critics have declared 
that most of it is only rather smart drawing- 
room twaddle; but they have been quick to 
recognize the fact that in “Smith” the bright 
dialogue serves to build up a real purpose, 
and that the comedy does more than merely 
amuse one during the two hours’ traffic of the 
stage. And yet “heart interest” is so far in 
the background that John Drew does not fall 
in love with the parlor-maid until after he 
has proposed to her in the third act, and she 
has refused him. 

Thomas Freeman has returned from his 
big farm on the other side of the earth to 
visit his sister in London, and incidentally to 
take back a wife with him, if he can find one. 
What he does find is a set of shallow, pleas- 
ure-loving people, who think more of making 
up a four at bridge than of their own children. 
Hence Smith, his sister’s parlor-maid, stands 
out as the only flesh-and-blood woman among 
these sexless things, among whom there is a 
“tame cat” of a young man who gets his 
living by entertaining the wives of men too 
busy in the city and at their clubs to do it 
themselves. Drew is altogether admirable as 
Freeman, and sufficiently demonstrates in this 
part that he doesn’t deserve to be kept so 
rigidly in the kid-glove groove as he has been 
since his awful catastrophe with “ Richard 
Carvel.” Robert Loraine created this rdle in 
London a year ago, with Marie Lohr as Smith. 
I cannot imagine that Miss Lohr could be 
half as good as Mary Boland is. No better 
selection could be made for the wholly selfish 
sister, pleasure-loving to the end, than Isabel 
Irving; and the “ tame cat” of Hassard Short, 
who prefers new acquaintances to old friends, 
is a thing of joy in its genre. 

Taken all in all, “Smith” is the best play 
that Somerset Maugham has yet turned out, 
and the finest vehicle that John Drew has had 
since “The Second in Command.” 

The quick collapse of “The Upstart” 
having made an unexpected opening at the 
Maxine Elliott Theater, William A. Brady, 
the prolific producer, hastened to avail him- 
self of the opportunity by announcing a re- 
vival of Oscar Wilde’s “The Importance of 
Being Earnest,” which has just completed a 
ten-month run at the London St. James’s. But 
Mr. Frohman promptly came forward with 
the assertion that he owns the American rights 
of all the Wilde comedies, whereupon Mr. 
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Brady, his appetite whetted for the big things 
of the past, switched to Sardou’s “ Diplo- 
macy,” with Charles Richman for Henry 
Beauclerc, Milton Sills for Julian, Thurlow 
Bergen for Orloff, Chrystal Herne as Dora, 
and Florence Roberts for Countess Zicka. 

Considering the hasty rehearsals that were 
necessary, the performance of the famous 
melodrama was eminently satisfactory, and 
the close attention paid by good-sized audi- 
ences would seem to demonstrate that we of 
the electric-light period are still willing to be 
absorbed in “heart-interest” plays if we get 
them in as good measure to the evening as 
was the rule in the gaslight days of Sardou. 
Plots were really plots then, not mere inci- 
dents surrounded by oceans of talk. 

The tendency to repress emotion in our 
daily lives seems to have extended to our 
literature and drama. If we hit out straight 
from the shoulder in moments of anger, we 
are accused of being of the Nick Carter 
school; if we protest our love, we are Laura 
Jean Libbyish. Seeking to avoid these emo- 
tional Scyllas on the one hand, we are in 
danger of sinking into a Charybdis of anemia 
and sexlessness on the other. 

What would the French dramatist do with- 
out letters? Which reminds me that Mr. 
Brady might do worse than revive “A Scrap 
of Paper.” Instead of the letter, in plays of 
the hour, we have the telephone. To write a 
play nowadays without the use of this short 
cut to explanations is almost a tour de force. 
And yet tours de force do not always pay, as 
witness “ The Upstart,” which, though strictly 
up to date, had no telephone. 

There is an interesting and rather pathetic 
story connected with this play. Its author, 
Tom Barry, is a young man who earned his 
living doing a song-and-dance act in vaude- 
ville. He wrote “The Upstart” some three 
years ago. It was rough in form and ragged 
as to dialogue, but some friends saw the 
originality of the idea, and encouraged Barry 
to give it more polished form; and last spring 
the play was put on in Chicago, where it ran 
four weeks beyond the period for which the 
house had been leased. Then came the New 
York opening, this autumn, but before the 
night was over young Barry realized that the 
verdict was against him. 

“Thank you for what you have done to 
help me,” he said to the leading woman at 
the end of the second act, “but it’s no use. 
I'm going off to lose myself somewhere in 
the Subway!” 

And now this young man, who has written a 
play original in idea, and suggesting Bernard 


Shaw in much of its humor, has gone back to 
sprinkling sand on the stage for his twice-a- 
day dance in the varieties. 


THEIR MONEY’S WORTH IN MUSIC 


While the New York critics killed off 
“The Upstart,” “The Brass Bottle,” and 
“Bobby Burnit,” their shafts seem to have 
been powerless against “ Our Miss Gibbs,” as 
I note that there are speculators around the 
doors of the Knickerbocker. This musical 
comedy, you will recollect, has been one of the 
biggest hits ever put on at the London Gaiety, 
where it is now well along in its second year. 
In New York, not only did the reviewers find 
the book stupid, and the music far behind 
the same composers’ “ Arcadians,” but they 
pronounced Mr. Frohman’s cast mostly a mis- 
fit, and especially its chief member, Miss 
Gibbs herself. 

This, if you please, was the frail Pauline 
Chase, who has not breath enough to dance 
and sing at the same time.” She constantly 
reminded me of Maude Adams—a fact which 
may explain why she was put into the annual 
London revival of “ Peter Pan,” at the Duke 
of York’s; but only Charles Frohman’s fond- 
ness for unexpected castings can account for 
her as Our Miss Gibbs. The one pronounced 
hit of the performance was Gertrude Vander- 
bilt’s dancing as one of the three Irish girls. 

“The Chocolate Soldier” would appear to 
have duplicated in London the hit it regis- 
tered in New York. Its leading woman there, 
Constance Drever, is a player with a cos- 
mopolitan record. Born in India, of Scottish 
parentage, she was educated in Brussels. Last 
year she created for its first French perform- 
ance the name part in “The Merry Widow,” 
which she sang for more than two hundred 
and fifty times at the Apollo, in Paris. 

While the success of “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier”’ reflects credit on the taste of the com- 
munity that gave it an all-season run in New 
York last year, so much cannot .be said for 
“Mme. Sherry,” now promising to be even a 
bigger money-winner in Manhattan, where it 
is packing the great New Amsterdam at every 
performance. It was brought here late in 
August from Chicago, where it had also been 
well patronized for many weeks. 

Modestly termed a French vaudeville, the 
plot of ““Mme. Sherry” is foolish in the ex- 
treme, so that most people have to rely for 
their entertainment on the many variety turns 
included in the three acts, and on the un- 
deniable cleverness of the people going to 
make up the cast. The list is headed, in big 
type, by Lina Abarbanell, one of the many 
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Merry Widows, and by Ralph C. Herz, hus- 
band of Lulu Glaser. Elizabeth Murray, 
with her Irish brogue and songs, is just the 
thing for the name part, and Jack Gardner, 
our first Chocolate Soldier, has the person- 
ality and the voice to please the people, what- 
ever the critics may say of him. The manager 
tells us that the book is by Otto Hauer- 
bach and the music by Karl Hoschna, both 
responsible for “‘’‘Three Twins,” but a line on 
the program explains that “ Mme. Sherry”. is 
adapted from George Edwardes’s English 
version, as performed in London, with no 
identification of the men originally respon- 
sible for the thing. 

An oft-recurring melody, described in the 
music publishers’ advertisements as “ Haunt- 
ing,” and with the words “ Every little move- 
ment has a meaning all its own,” is mentioned 
by some as the cause of “Mme. Sherry’s” 
phenomenal hit. If this be so, other com- 
posers would do well to take the hint, and 
caus? their catchiest airs to be repeated at in- 
tervals through their scores. 

There is another fact that may help to ac- 
count for the partiality the public has of late 
evinced for musical plays, even when they 
may not have been as excellent as “The Dol- 
lar Princess,” “The Arcadians,” and “The 
Chocolate Soldier.” An audience has reason 
to feel that it is getting the worth of its money 
when it sees that the manager has spent a 
great deal of his own before lifting the cur- 
tain. For it goes without saying that a mu- 
sical comedy is at least two or three times as 
expensive to “put on” as a straight play, es- 
pecially when—as is so often the case now- 
adays—the latter has a cast of half a dozen 
people or less. 

I should not be surprised to see this atti- 
tude on the part of audiences becoming more 
and more pronounced, until somebody has the 
courage to try the experiment of selling enter- 
tainment as dry-goods or groceries are sold— 
varying prices for varying values received. I 
think it was Sam Bernard who said, a year or 
two ago, that he foresaw the time when play- 
goers would rebel against paying two dollars 
to see plays containing only a man, his wife, 
and the servant-girl. 

Speaking of Sam Bernard, he has made a 
happy exchange in ceasing to become “ Near- 
ly a Hero” and electing to be the scapegoat 
for the duke in “ He Came from Milwaukee.” 
I admit that there is no novelty in stories 
about those mythical ‘ingdoms with rulers 
strangely anxious to shirk their iobs, but the 
spirit of youth pervades “Milwaukee” to a 
most enjoyable extent, and the music by Ben 
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Jerome, Melville Ellis, and Louis Hirsch js 
whistlable—if I may coin the word—without 
being merely jingly. Of course, Sam Ber- 
nard delivers some of his usual assaults upon 
the English tongue, but if you don’t happen 
to like this sort of thing—as I don’t—there 
isn’t an overdose of him. There is at least 
as much of the four clever young people, 
Winona Winter—recruited from vaudeville, 
where she has been since “The Little Cher- 
ub,” in which she did ventriloquial stunts— 
Martin Brown, George Anderson, and Adele 
Rowland. 

After originating in France, and running 
all last winter in a German version on New 
York’s East Side, Broadway received “ Alma, 
Where Do You Live?” in English with open 
arms. The fact that there are just thirteen 
persons in the play need never alarm the spon- 
sors for this production, for such a cast may 
easily defy superstition. With Kitty Gordon 
for Alma, with Charles A. Bigelow to revivify 
the musty husband of a shrewish wife, with 
the Pittsburgh steel-plant tenor, John Mc- 
Closkey—first introduced to us as the band- 
master in “Miss Hook of Holland ”—with 
George W. Leslie as partner in Bigelow’s es- 
capades, and with an efficient array of satel- 
lites, I see no reason why Joe Weber need 
look about for any other attraction to place in 
his little theater until another season arrives. 


A WONDERFUL PART FOR MISS CROSMAN 


Persistent Percy Mackaye, undismayed by 
the invariable fate of all his ventures, is up 
and at it again. A highbrow of the high- 
brows, he always writes to please himself, 
with the result that there is never a line at 
the box-office waiting to purchase tickets ‘o" 
his dramas. 

“ Mater” was a near-success, and, but for 
Mr. Mackaye’s stubbornness in refusing to 
make a slight change in one act, might have 
been a whole one. In “ Anti - Matrimony” 
he has given Henrietta Crosman her best part 
since “ Mistress Nell”; and if he would con- 
sent to eliminate about half the talk in the 
first act, the piece might be in line for a 
“Candida” career. There is capital satire 
in the portraiture of a man who wishes to 
conceal the fact of his marriage, because he 
wants to preach free love; and Miss Cros- 
man’s endeavors to reform her erratic rela- 
tive by giving him an overdose of his own 
theories show this intelligently clever actress 
at her best. 

There are four acts in the comedy, so it 
would still be plenty long enough if Mr. 
Mackaye were to take the ax to the first one. 
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I hope he does, for in the main his new play 
deserves a longer life than the brief terms 
meted out to the previous product of this son 
of the author of “Hazel Kirke.” And it 
would be a pity for the whole country not to 
see Miss Crosman’s splendid work as the 
clergyman’s wife who fights her brother-in- 
law with his own weapons. 


TWO SORTS FROM FRANCE 


Two comedies from the French, first pre- 
sented in New York on successive September 
nights, serve as admirable examples of the 
new school of play-writing and of the old. 
They are respectively ‘“ Decorating Clemen- 
tine” and “Con & Co.” The first-named is 
by Armand de Caillavet and Robert de Flers, 
in a translation by Gladys Unger; the latter 
was adapted by Oliver Herford from the 
original of Armont, Nancey, and Gavault. 

“Decorating Clementine” has a heroine 
madly in love with her husband, and pretend 
ing not to want a ribbon of honor because she 
has written several successful novels. Never- 
theless, as soon as she finds that the prize is 
to be bestowed on another author with a 
feminine name, she proceeds to move heaven 
and earth to get it for herself. Here, you 
see, is fresh material for the dramatist’s com- 
plications. Because it calls for some imagi- 
nation on the part of the people in front of 
the footlights, doubt has been expressed in 
certain critical quarters as to whether we have 
a sufficient number of intelligent theater- 
goers to give the piece as long a run in New 
York as it had last winter at the Paris Va- 
riétés, under the name of “Le Bois Sacré.” 

Here is a chance for Manhattan playgoers 
to prove that they will support a good thing 
when the managers see fit to provide it. As- 
suredly Charles Frohman has done splendid- 
ly in the way of a cast to interpret this up- 
to-date dramatic titbit. Hattie Williams and 
G. P. Huntley are starred jointly, and well 
do these two recruits from musical comedy 
acquit themselves in the straight article, Miss 
Williams as Clementine and Mr. Huntley as 
a Russian count who thinks himself irresist- 
ible to women. Oddly enough, another im- 
portant member of the cast is also a graduate 
from the musical realm — Richie Ling, as 
Clementine’s rosy-cheeked husband. Doris 
Keane, as the young wife of the director of 
fine arts—a role the exact opposite of the 
luckless girl that first won her fame in “The 
Hypocrites” — surprises one by her versa- 
tility. Louis Massen puts real originality 
into his creation of the art-director aforesaid, 
who cannot remember the names of the nine 
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Muses. The right pick, too, is Ernest Law- 
ford -for Fargette, who always gets in wrong 
despite his good intentions. 

As to “Con & Co.,” the only laughter de- 
vice in this farce not of the vintage of the 
seventies is the telephone scene, in which the 
errant husband is made to believe that his 
wife is at home when she is merely in the 
next room at another receiver. There are 
fifteen characters in the play, half of whom 
could very well be dispensed with. Harry 
Stone, who ought to make a good Walling- 
ford, does all that is possible with the awful 
stuff that the four authors have thrown to 
him, while Nelly Roland, as a German tele- 
phone-girl, scored a real hit. Both Maude 
Odell, as a jeatcas man’s wife who mas- 
querades as a music-hall singer, and William 
Buress, as the Co., worked like Trojans, but 
I am afraid they will be looking for other jobs 
by the time these lines are read. A piece has 
to be tremendously good, not merely passable, 
to attract audiences in these nights of quick- 
fire productions treading fast upon one an- 
other’s heels. 


A STAR OF REAL LUSTER 


Looking at some of those upon whom the 
distinction has been thrust, we must conclude 
that it is no longer the crowning proof and 
test of merit to be made a star. Neverthe- 
less, there are no two opinions as to the eli- 
gibility of Helen Ware to occupy that much- 
abused niche in thé theatrical hall of fame. 

Miss Ware is a woman of keen intelligence, 
who has a speaking voice of wonderful depth 
and under perfect control, and whose com- 
mand of real tears in moments of dramatic 
stress is second only to that of Margaret 
Anglin. Born in San Francisco, she first be- 
came well known to New York as Malina 
in “The Road to Yesterday,” and endeared 
herself to Chicago by her fine performance in 
“Paid in Full.” Two years ago she took 
nearly all the acting honors in “The Third 
Degree,” and this autumn she has reaped her 
reward by seeing her name ablaze in electrics 
atop of the Hudson Theater. 

There was much ado, as there almost al- 
ways is in cases of this sort, about finding a 
suitable play. For two years her manager, 
H. B. Harris, was on the hunt, and finally 
he settled on a military melodrama by Robert 
Peyton Carter, an actor, and Anna Alice 
Chapin. This was first announced as “ Delia 
of the Secret Service,” but the name, happily, 
was later altered to “The Deserters.” 

Novelty is apparent at the very outset in 
this first attempt of its writers. The special 
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curtain disclosed after the lifting of the as- 
bestos does not rise, but with the turning 
down of the lights, it becomes transparent, en- 
abling the audience, by way of special privi- 
lege, as it were, to see that Lieutenant Craig 
does not really kill Captain Harrisor, al- 
though he goes away believing that he has 
done so. After this brief prelude, the play 
begins, and we find the colonel engaging 
Madge Summers, an army detective, to find 
the deserter. It is explained that she is her- 
self an officer’s daughter, and that she has 
gone into this work for the love of it, with the 
one reservation that she will not take a case 
into which capital punishment enters. For 
this reason it is given out that Craig hs 
merely struck his captain, which leads t» a 
strong scene in the third act, after Madge has 
found her man, has fallen in love with him, 
and has decided that he ought to go back to 
the work he loves. 

Act two takes place in a water-front saloon 
in San Francisco, with a crowd of characters, 
and giving Miss Ware an opportunity to be 
hail-fellow-well-met with the boys and to 
sing three or four songs—which, by the way, 
she does very well. This scene alone has more 
action in it than a good many plays of to- 
day, and it is capitally carried through by 
all concerned. The last act displays clever 
detective work by Madge Summers, in tracing 
the crime back to Lieutenant Marston, who 
shot the man Craig had only struck; for Har- 
rison had come to in the interim, and was 
found by Marston in Mrs. Marston’s arms. 

Frank melodrama as it all is, there are 
thrills galore in this play, and more than a 
few passages that bring a lump into one’s 
throat. As I have intimated, Miss Ware is 
fully up to the varying requirements of her 
role, but I do wish that she would insist on 
new stage business for the climax to the big 
third-act scene. To beat on the panels of a 
closed door, and then to sink in a swoon at 
its base, shows a paucity of invention which 
this clever young actress should not tolerate. 

Orme Caldara, as Craig, is mighty good. 
He looks and acts the part as could no other 
player I can call to mind, and is a valuable 
acquisition to Mr. Harris’s roster. He, too, 
is a product of the West, though he first made 
good in the East with “The Round Up.” 


AN AROMA OF “TRILBY” 


Oddly enough, “The Little Damozel,” 
brought to Broadway a week after the advent 
of “The Deserters,” offers the reverse situa- 
tion, so far as the relations of the sexes are 
concerned. In the army play, it is the man 
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who turns cold toward the girl when he finds 
her to be the detective who has tracked him 
down; while in the comedy that ran all last 
winter in London, it is the wife who refuses 
to live with her husband after she discovers 
that he has married her because he was paid 
to do so. ‘ile 

In the English production the wife’s part 
fell to May Blaney, wife of A. E. Matthews, 
of “Love Among the Lions,” in which she is 
enacting the character of the circus woman. 
Charles Hawtrey was the husband, played 
here >y an importation from the other side, 
Cyri! Keightley, who was with Billie Burke 
in “Love Watches.” Monckton Hoffe, the 
author, is known in England as an actor— 
which perhaps accounts for the unconvincin 
heroine he has given us. 

We see her first as the harpist in a band 
playing in a London café of bohemian atmos- 
phere. She is free in her behavior with her 
associates there, as well as with other fre- 
quenters of the place; and when one of the 
latter, a rich clubman, recalls his offer of 
marriage, she very distinctly gives him to un- 
derstand that she will make it exceedingly 
unpleasant for his new fiancée by showing 
his letters. Mr. Partington thereupon gives 
Recklaw Poole fifteen thousand pounds to 
take the girl off his hands. 

As she is already rather fond of the fellow, 
who has seen better days, they marry, and are 
happy till it turns out that the girl whom 
Partington now loves is one to whom Poole 
had lost his heart seven years before. In hot 
anger, Poole returns Partington’s money, and 
tells his wife of the whole transaction. And 
here is where the untruth to nature steps in. 
A woman of Julie’s caliber would have for- 
given him at once; but no—it is not ten 
o’clock, and convention has not yet estab- 
lished a precedent for two-act dramas, how- 
ever it may be with musical comedy. The 
Little Damozel, therefore, walks out of the 
flat in high dudgeon, and refuses to have any- 
thing more to do with her husband until the 
clock verges on toward eleven. 

Nevertheless, if one overlooks this twisting 
of the verities, there is much to enjoy in the 
little play at the Comedy Theater. The lines 
are full of humor, and the piece is capitally 
acted in the main. Keightley, as Poole, and 
George Graham, as Poole’s pal, made dis- 
tinct hits; and if May Buckley was not all 
that could be desired in the name part, her 
critics should take into account the fact that 
some of the blame should rest on the man 
who created such a wobbly character. 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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The Suds 


of Destiny 


BY EDITH LIVINGSTON SMITH 


” A,” said Mary Eliza, looking up 

M from her teacup, “did you know 

Delia Anderson ain’t happy?” 

“* Happy!’” sniffed Mrs. Lydia Jones. 
She was buttering a piece of bread, with vio- 
lence and good measure of butter, for Douglas 
Everett, her youngest, whose chubby hands 
were held expectant until the slice should fall 
into them. ‘‘Who would be happy tending 
store fer that mean aunt o’ hers? I tell you, 
child, meanness is a deal worse misery to 
stand than bein’ poor. Happy, indeed! What 
ails Deil?” 

“T didn’t hear all the row,” Mary Eliza 
admitted; “but it was somethin’ about not 
havin’ no feller to take her to the roller- 
skatin’-rink carnival to Baldwinsville, an’ a 
ticket costin’ a quarter ef you go without no 
escort to take.you. Deil was cryin’ an’ sayin’ 
she’d take the money out of the bank, from 
the money her pa left her, afore she’d stay 
home. She said she had seventy-five dollars 
banked, an’ it wasn’t doin’ her no good.” 

“Dear, dear!” sighed Mrs. Lydia. “A 
twittin’ that child ’cause she ain’t got steady 
company, an’ her only twenty-two, an’ druv 
to death with work! Now will you tell me, 
children, who ever took Liz Anderson any- 
where? I noticed no one cared to lead her to 
the altar. She’s a mean, cruel aunt to that 
poor child!” 

There was a rapturous silence from the 
children. Even Pansy Viola laid down her 
spoon silently, scenting a story of real life; 
but Mrs. Lydia only regarded Mary Eliza’s 
expectant countenance. 

“TI don’t know as I best explain sech 
things to you, Mary Eliza—you’re pretty 
young; but the soap-agent, I think, would 
kind o’ look at Deil, only in the business he’s 
in he naturally looks fer suds, an’ Deil ain’t 
got none. That’s the trouble with her. It 
ain’t her fault, poor little thing, down-trod as 
she is, that she ain’t had spunk to let her ac- 
tions an’ talk foam up some. I wish I could 
run things fer her!” 


“Ma,” said Mary Eliza anxiously, “I 
don’t jest know what you mean.” 

“ Suds—froth—style!” explained Mrs. Ly- 
dia, shaking her head sadly. “Don’t you 
know, child, that’s what you call an image 
of language? You’ve had that to school.” 

“Figure of speech,” chimed in Timothy 
Roland triumphantly. “That’s it, ma!” 

“Yes, that’s it. Deil Anderson’s jest like 
hard well water. She’s smart, but there ain’t 
no life to her. She’s round-shouldered, an’ 
kind of pretty, but she dresses dowdy an’ 
scant, an’ she’s scairt at the sound of her 
voice. Feller? She can’t have no feller; she 
don’t smile at ’em right. There, now, I knew 
I oughtn’t to talk to you about Deil, an’ you 
nothin’ but a little girl. Of course, it’s best 
to be modest an’ quiet.” 

Mrs. Lydia lifted her teacup guiltily, and 
drank the contents in haste, to cover her moth- 
erly indiscretions. 

“Um-m, but, ma,” ventured Mary Eliza, 
after an embarrassing pause, “what makes 
you think the soap-agent would be stuck on 
Deil ef she knew how to jolly him?” 

Mrs. Lydia rose from the table. 

“Clear off the dishes, children. I don’t 
bring you up right, child; but you see ef 
your pa was alive, I’d hev him to talk to. 
The soap-agent said once or twice that she 
seemed like a nice girl, an’ that her dough- 
nuts was fine. She give him one once, but 
that ain’t the way to’ git him to take her 
roller-skatin’. Mind you, it’s right to be able 
to make doughnuts; a girl ain’t no good ef 
she can’t work.” 

Mary Eliza smiled shrewdly. 

“Where you goin’, ma?” 

“T thought I’d jest happen down to see 
Deil Anderson. I want to talk to her. Be 


careful o’ the lamp!” 


? 


II 


A WEEK later, when the soap-agent 
knocked at the back door, Mary Eliza greet- 
ed him with feverish delight. 
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“Ma’s down to Mis’ Anderson’s,” she said 
cheerily. “Come in. Ain’t it a nice day? 
Ma said she wanted a whole box of soap; 
you see, she needs sech a lot in her business 
o’ complexion jelly. Set down. Are you 
goin’ to the carnival next week? I’m goin’ 
with Tim an’ Pearl May an’ Jerry Whalen, 
ef ma’ll let me.” 

“T might go,” the agent admitted thought- 
fully. ‘“ Here’s yer ma’s soap. You needn’t 
pay till next time if it ain’t handy. I can 
trust your ma, you bet!” 

“Have a piece of cake?” Mary Eliza said 
absent-mindedly, holding out a plate. “ An’ 
here’s some good apples. I made the cake. 
Ma’s out so much, I keep house a lot. She 
went to the city the other day with Deil An- 
derson. She said Deil got some fine clothes. 
She’s got nice taste, Deil has!” 

Mary Eliza bit into her apple complacent- 
ly, and regarded the agent from the top of 
the table, where she had perched her twelve- 
year-old personality. The agent was inter- 
ested enough to sit down. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he admitted. 
always seemed a quiet piece, to me.” 

“Quiet!” Mary Eliza lifted her eyes to 
heaven. “Well, you be a green one!” she 
chuckled. “Delia Anderson ain’t no more 
That ain’t a lie,” 


“She 


quiet than Pansy Viola. 
she added, to herself, “for Pansy’s awful 
dumb. Law,” she went on aloud, “ you only 
see her in her aunt’s kitchen or shop. She is 
meek, then; but you ought to catch sight of 
her when she’s dressed fer meetin’ or a so- 


ciable. You see, you don’t live in Plutarch. 
It’s too bad! You don’t half know the girls, 
jest passin’ through. Ma said, the other day, 
she thought Deil would break with her aunt 
pretty soon. Deil’s gettin’ reckless, an’ her 
aunt’s awful mean an’ cruel.” She watched 
the agent’s darkening face gleefully. “ Per- 
haps she’ll get a new place. Ma saw her all 
dressed up fit to kill yesterday, and when she 
come home she saw a buggy comin’ up the 
hill. I think Deil’s got a feller.” 

There was a pause, while Mary Eliza 
swallowed her guilt and a bite of apple. 

“Don’t you think Lottie Evans is awful 
pretty?” she asked suddenly. It was hard 
to break away from such entrancing fiction, 
but strategy demanded it. “I think she’s 
awful cute, an’ sech style!” 

The soap-agent grinned. 
feet. 

“T’ll bet on you, when you grow up,” he 
said cheerily. “What you don’t know 
wouldn’t fill much of an advertisin’ pamphlet. 
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Good-by—I must be goin’. 


He rose to his 
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“Perhaps I’ll see you to the carnival?” 
Mary Eliza called after his departing figure. 

She dimpled wickedly under her freckles 
as she finished the apple. 


III 


THAT evening, Mrs. Lydia waited until 
the younger children had gone to bed, and 
then she pulled her chair closer to the fire 
and smiled knowingly at Mary Eliza. 

“TI wish you could hev seen that soap- 
agent, child,” she said. “I give Liz Ander- 
son a piece of my mind the other day, when 
Deil took thirty dollars out of the bank fer 
clothes. I let her know how folks talked 
about her, fer ’most starvin’ her poor little 
niece fer any fun. I got her kind of nerved 
up when I told her Deil would do a sight 
better, now she’s of age, to get a job some- 
where else; an’ I said I’d revised her to buy 
some clothes right off, so she could go ef she 
wanted to. That shut Liz Anderson up. 

“Well, Deil was all dressed when the soap- 
agent come. She had on her pink silk waist 
an’ her new black skirt, braid-trimmed, an’ 
her hair real pretty, with a pin with bril- 
liants, an’ a pink ribbon round it. I sat in 
the sittin’-room, waitin’ fer Liz to come back 
from a customer in the store, an’ I could 
hear ‘most everything. Deil did surprise me, 
fer she’d made up her mind to some things. 
When he came, she seemed real startled, as 
if she was expectin’ some one else. She 
laughed quite a lot, an’ I heard Mr. Thomp- 
son sit down. He didn’t say one word about 
soap, but he talked a lot; an’ bimeby, bless 
me, ef he didn’t ask her to go buggy-ridin’ 
with him this afternoon! I didn’t think Deil 
could ’a’ let it pass, an’ be so pert. 

““T’m sorry, Mr. Thompson,’ says she, 
‘but I can’t. I got another engagement.’ 

“T knew Deil wouldn’t tell a lie, so I asked 
her afterward, an’ she said Mame Burgess 
had said she’d be over to bring her recipe fer 
lemon pie; but of course Deil needn’t ’a’ 
stayed fer that. 

“Then he stood up. He sounded kind of 
put out, an’ he said: 

“Ts your friend goin’ to take you to the 
skatin’ carnival next week, too, or will you 
go with me? I’d be pleased to take you,’ 
says he. 

“TI must have said more to Deil than I 
meant. All I can remember tellin’ her was 
not to let the agent think she was glad to see 
him, ef she really cared fer him at all. She 
waited, doubtful like, as ef she had thought 
of goin’ with some one else; an’ then she said. 
sort o’ offhand an’ careless: 
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“Well, thank you, Mr. Thompson, I 
might plan to go there with you. Yes, I guess 
I can.’ 

“Then Liz come back, an’ I couldn’t hear 
no more; but, anyway, he was leavin’. So 
he’s goin’ to take her to the carnival, an’ I 
cuess Deil’s got a feller after all. But of 
course, Mary Eliza,” she added with em- 
phasis, “ef Mr. Thompson hadn’t been a 
good man, with a nice soap business, an’ 
steady in his ways, I wouldn’t have put her 
up to sech things. Did he bring the soap 
here? I fergot to ask.” 

“Ves, I saw him,” Mary Eliza admitted. 
“T told him you was out.” 


Of the 


BY RALPH 


Bee man’s voice rolled sonorously through 

the outer office, vibrated the glass panes 
of the partition that separated Mr. Henry 
Peters, general manager of the Eureka Sight- 
Seeing Automobile Company, from his office- 
boy and stenographer, and brought that gen- 
tleman to a position of sudden interest. He 


had half risen from his cushioned chair when 
the dodr opened. 

“Gent to see you, sir,” said the office-boy, 
“about that advertisement that we—” 

“Never mind what we did,” said Mr. Pe- 
ters good-naturedly. ‘Show the gentleman 
in, Jimmy, and try to stop chewing gum for 
about five minutes. You might get wrecked 
some day on a desert island where there were 
no gum-trees.”’ 

Jimmy giggled appreciation of his employ- 
er’s humor. : 

“Mr. Peters says he’ll see you, sir,” he said, 
and held the door open. 

The man paused in the doorway, and then 
took three long strides into the inner office, 
very much as Hamlet, in the old days, used to 
advance before the throne of his hated uncle. 
He was a man of medium height, who con- 
trived, by some mysterious art of his own, 
to give clothing that was comparatively mod- 
ern an aspect that belonged to the middle 
of the last century. A black stock encircled 
his neck under his close-shaven chin. His 
long frock coat, buttoned by a single button, 
bulged in the bosom and accentuated what 
was still a strikingly good figure. His fea- 
tures were aquiline; his gray hair, although 
thin on the top, fell nearly to his coat collar. 
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“Now you see, child, what I meant by 
Deil perkin’ up an’ talkin’ some. Ef she’d 
jest had on her old dress an’ apron—though 
of course that’s what she ought to have on 
of a mornin’—she’d ’a’ stayed in her aunt’s 
kitchen ferever. As it is, she’s all right now, 
an’ I can wash my hands of match-makin’.” 

“In suds,” chuckled Mary Eliza. “Ma,” 
she admitted, a moment later, blushing fu- 
riously, “I kind of helped jolly the soap- 
agent. I told him I wasn’t sayin’ but what 
Deil had another feller. I sort of stirred him 
up. I knew how!” 

“Dear me, child, you’re awful forward!” 
Mrs. Lydia sighed. 


Old School 


BERGENGREN 


In one hand he held a flat-rimmed tall hat 
that was entirely unfamiliar to Mr. Peters’s 
previous experience. 

“T am,” he said interrogatively, “in the 
presence of the ”—he consulted a bit of paper 
in the palm of a frayed glove—“ the Eureka 
Sight-Seeing Automobile Company?” 

Mr. Peters nodded. The sonorous voice 
rolled through the inner office as it had 
through the outer one. 

“There is, I understand,” continued the 
visitor, “ a vacancy among the employees who 
——er—accompany your vehicles about the city 
and explain such sights as would naturally 
interest tourists in our splendid, but degen- 
erate, metropolis. My name, sir, is Bow- 
man—Edwin Bowman. Although this is not 
the—ah—kind of public appearance to which 
I have been accustomed, a temporary lack of 
employment—” 

Mr. Peters, as he would have said himself, 
had neither the youth nor the inexperience of 
a chicken; nor could anybody have detected 
the slightest bit of green in the eye that twin- 
kled understanding as he handed Mr. Bow- 
man a Cigar. 

“We usually like to catch ’em a shade 
younger, Mr. Bowman. The lady tourists like 
it better when they’re hoisted up on the wagon. 
But you’ve got one qualification to beat Moses 
in the bullrushes—you’ve got the finest. voice 
that ever went out on a bubble-wagon. Used 
to be in the stage business, didn’t you?” 

Mr. Bowman nodded with mournful dig- 
nity, and managed to light his cigar without 
losing the effect. 
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“T am, or have been, an actor,” he admit- 
ted; “chiefly of those Shakespearian rdles 
that are now driven from the boards by the 
patter of the drawing-room or the nimble 
capering of light-limbed and _ light-minded 
females. I say nothing about other kinds of 
lightness.” 

“Least said, soonest mended,” agreed the 
other. ‘Nothing doing in your line of busi- 
ness?” 

“Nothing at the moment,” said Mr. Bow- 
man. “Shakespeare is not admitted to the 
drawing-room, and neither my sex nor my 
legs qualify me for the chorus. Your adver- 
tisement, coming at an opportune moment—” 

Mr. Peters opened a drawer in his desk, 
and took out a small red volume. 

“Youre not just the kind of man we usual- 
ly put out with the wagons, Mr. Bowman,” he 
said seriously; “but I believe you'll make— 
what d’you call it?—a hit with the public. 
Anyway, I’m going to try it. Know the 
prominent places about town? ” 

The actor waved his remarkable hat with 
a wide, inclusive gesture. 

“From infancy.” 

“Very well, Mr. Bowman.” Mr. Peters 
rose to terminate the interview. “ Here’s the 
patter in this red book. Memorize it, and 
report here again day after to-morrow. Sorry 
I can’t give you a job on a stage, but a sight- 
seeing bubble-wagon is the next thing to it.” 


II 


Actors of the old school are rare in New 
York, and actors of the new school are so 
far removed from their predecessors that they 
find it difficult even to imitate the character- 
istics of a period that is not yet half a century 
vanished. ‘Therefore the acceptance of a play 
in which one of the characters actually re- 
produced this vanished period of the art his- 
trionic presented a serious problem to Joseph 
Barnes, Esq., producing manager. What he 
wanted was the “real thing,” and all that he 
had so far been able to get was a pale re- 
flection. Now he sat at his big mahogany 
desk, chewing an unlit cigar, and arguing 
seriously with a man in the familiar costume 
of a rubberneck-wagon lecturer. 

He had been arguing for half an hour. In 
the anteroom a dozen more or less important 
persons kicked their heels and wondered at 
the length of the interview. 

“You’re the only man in New York who 
can look and act the part,” said the manager 
persuasively. He had said it before, and he 
hated to repeat himself. “I had no end of 
trouble finding you, and I tell you, Bowman, 


’ 
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this idea of retiring from the stage is sever™ 
teen kinds of foolishness. You may think 
the stage hasn’t wanted you, but it wants you 
now, and—”’ 

The older man shook his head gravely. 

“The hour has struck, Mr. Barnes, and we 
of the old tradition have made our exit. The 
house is empty, and the fickle world has for- 
gotten us. I was hard to find, sir, because 
you had forgotten me as you have forgotten 
Booth and Forrest, and as you are forgetting 
Mansfield and Irving.” 

“T’ve forgotten you so much that I’m offer- 
ing you a crackerjack salary and a chance to 
become famous in your old age. Look at this 
thing sensibly, Bowman. It’s a fat part for 
you. All you have to do is to go on and be 
yourself, and the chances are you'll make a 
hit and be starred all over the country in a 
play written to fit you. Just between our- 
selves and the desk, I’m willing to put down 
more good money to round out that part than 
anybody else in the show will draw except the 
star.” He leaned forward, and shoved a 
legal-looking paper across the desk. “ There’s 
the contract. Sign it and come out of the 
woods, Bowman. Let’s get this thing settled, 
and have it over.” 

The older man rose; he leaned forward and 
touched the contract with his long forefinger. 

“T have the honor of declining your offer 
to ‘go on the stage and be myself.’” His 
big voice, eloquent with genuine emotion, 
rolled through the office. “‘ When your actors 
of the present can do something except be 
themselves, Shakespeare will again tread the 
boards of the theater; the splendid English 
tongue will again be articulated within the 
walls of a playhouse; and the lines of the poet 
will again delight the ears—yes, even of 
groundlings. The magnificence that can 
alone dignify art, the quality that you of to- 
day scoff at as the grand manner—and, even 
in your contempt, you cannot adequately 
enunciate the scorn you feel for it—may find 
better appreciation on the boards of a peram- 
bulating automobile loaded with earnest but 
misguided pilgrims to this metropolis than on 
the boards of your so-called theaters. You 
offer me a part that holds the old tradition 
up to ridicule in the eyes of unbelievers. 
Thank you, I prefer my modest emolument. 
my smaller audiences, and my old tradition.” 

“T guess you’re crazy,” said the younger 
man contemptuously. “I offer you a fine 
opportunity, a big salary, a fat part to act— 
and you throw it all down for the ridiculous 
satisfaction of bellowing at rubes through 2 
megaphone.” He shrugged his shoulders, 
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” seeing that the interview was over. “ You are 
crazy! It’s the only way to account for such 
foolishness.” 

The old actor bowed deeply with his hand 
on the door-knob. With his peaked cap, 
bearing the gilded insignia of the Eureka 


A Needle 


in 
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Sight-Seeing Automobile Company, he made 
a gesture that almost transformed it into the 
old straight-rimmed beaver. 

“When I was younger,” he said, “a touch 
of madness was the prerogative of the pro- 
fession! ” 


may stack 


a 


BY BANNISTER MERWIN 


W HEN Wallace Olmsted suddenly dis- 
"appeared from Carville, I was the 
only person in the town who knew where he 
had gone; and there was no one else who 
knew that I knew. Several men had seen 
him board the evening train to Star Junction, 
but I don’t believe anybody guessed that 
half an hour earlier he had come to our 
house and told me all about his quarrel with 
his father and what he planned to do. 

Mr. Olmsted, you see, wished him to be a 
musician, but Wallace himself wanted to go 
into the car-building business, like his father. 

“T’ll tell you, Bess,” said Wallace, “just 
how it is. Dad thinks that one money-grub- 
ber is enough for any family, and just be- 
cause I can fiddle a little”—Wallace is one 
of the best amateur violinists in the world— 
“he tried to make me go to Germany, to 
study with some of those Polack teachers 
and come home with a Camembert accent 
and a chrysanthemum top-knot. But I won’t 
be a musician.” 

“What will you do?” I asked. 

“T’m going to New York,” he answered, 
“though you’re not to tell a soul, Bess. I’ve 
got about a hundred dollars,” he went on. 
“That'll keep me going till I get a strangle- 
hold on the throat of the metropolis. As 
soon as I make good, I’ll write you, and—” 

He stopped short and looked at me hard 
there in the dusk. I began to feel queer and 
trembly, and I hurriedly said: 

“Aren’t you taking your violin?” 

“Not much!” he replied. Then, after a 
moment of hesitation, he picked up his suit- 
case. “Good-by,” he said, and without 
even shaking hands, he walked down the 
steps and away into the darkness. 

Of course, when it became known that 
the son of Carville’s richest man had dis- 
appeared, there was a good deal of excite- 
ment in the town. His father looked glum 
for a long time, and no one dared say a 
word to him about it. And after a while 


people stopped talking. They seemed to 
have forgotten Wallace. 
But I didn’t forget him. All through the 


fall and winter I watched for a letter. 
II 


THE first signs of spring appeared in Car- 
ville, and I realized that I was feeling a bit 
‘peaked. Several times I caught father look- 
ing at me anxiously. I tried to brace up 
and smile, but it got harder and harder not 
to mope, and at last father insisted on my 
seeing Dr. Burt. 

There was nothing the matter, Dr. Burt 
said. I was run down, that was all, and a 
change, such as a voyage to Bermuda, with 
complete rest, would set me right again. So 
father said at once that we would go. He 
wanted to telegraph to New York for pass- 
age; but I suggested waiting till we got to 
the city, for I should want a week or so 
to shop, and New York was always lovely 
in the spring. Father agreed. He almost 
always does. 

We arrived there on Sunday morning. 
Father thought I should be too tired to 
go out anywhere, but I surprised him by 
insisting on renting a motor-car, and travel- 
ing up and down the avenues all the after- 
noon. Always I was watching the people on 
the sidewalks. I was looking for Wallace, 
though I hardly admitted it to myself. 

“T never expected to see so much of New 
York, Bess,” laughed father. 

His smile told me that he was relieved to 
see me interested in things. Poor father! 
He had been anxious about me that winter. 

But I began to feel tired and discouraged 
as we went back to the hotel. All the hurry- 
ing people on the sidewalks were strangers. 

On Monday father said something about 
getting the steamer tickets. 

“Let’s not think of it to-day,” I urged. 
“T—I enjoy it here. Why not stay on un- 
til we really want to go?” 
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Father slowly agreed. He didn’t under- 
stand. But at last I managed to send him 
off to look after some business that didn’t 
really need looking after. Then I walked 
about the shopping district. 

It was in front of a jewelry-shop on Twen- 
ty-Third Street. Two well-dressed men had 
stopped, and were pointing in at the window 
display, apparently discussing what they 
saw. People began to gather around them, 
but before the crowd had got thick I realized 
that one of the two men was Wallace. 

I stood stock-still, trying to think what to 
do. “He looks well,” was my first thought, 
and then I said to myself: “He must have 
made good, or he wouldn’t be so well 
dressed.” But if he had made good, why 
hadn’t he kept his promise to write? 

While I stood staring, Wallace and his 
companion came out of the crowd and start- 
ed toward me. Then I saw that the other 
man, though his clothes were stylish, was not 
a gentleman! His face was hard and coarse. 
I felt suddenly afraid—for Wallace. Never- 
theless, I hurried to meet them. 

Wallace saw me when I was perhaps ten 
feet away. I smiled, and opened my mouth, 
but I never had the chance to speak. He 
turned white as a sheet; then, lifting his hat, 
at the same time he took his companion’s 


arm, wheeled toward the curb, and started 
across the street. 

A strange, faint feeling came over me. 
Wallace didn’t want to see me! 

I got somehow into a large shop near by, 
and found a place where I could sit down. 
Gradually I forced myself under control 


again. More and more I was glad that I 
had seen him; more and more I realized 
that I must find him again. Something was 
wrong; and there must be some way to help. 

At luncheon, father seemed to wonder at 
my soberness. It made him anxious again. 
But afterward I sent him off on an errand, 
and returned by myself to Twenty-Third 
Street. Half a dozen times I went up and 
down the block between Fifth and Sixth 
Avenues—but not a sign of Wallace. I was 
getting quite discouraged; indeed, I was al- 
most ready to give it up for the day, when 
all at once I saw, not Wallace, but the man 
who had been with him. 

If I had stopped to think, probably I 
shouldn’t have had the courage to do it. As 
it was, I marched up to him, and said: 

“Where is Mr. Olmsted?” 

“He’s working Broadway—Thirty-Fourth 
to Forty-Second,” came the answer, in a 
thick, unpleasant voice. 
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“And to-morrow morning?” 

“Same route.” He stared. “What do you 
want to know for?” he demanded. 

“Never mind,” I said. He looked at me 
doubtfully. “I am a friend from his own 
*town,” I added; and with a brief nod [| 
walked quickly to the nearest hotel. 

On the way I made my plans. I went to 
the telegraph-clerk, and sent this telegram 
to John Olmsted, at Carville: 


Come to New York at once. 
ELIZABETH GRANT. 


Then I looked at time-tables, and found 
that the first possible connection would bring 
him to the Grand Central at a quarter past 
nine o’clock the following morning. 

It occurred to me that the telegram would 
frighten him. Should I have added: “No- 
thing serious,” or something like that? No; 
and what if it did frighten him? It might, 
at least, prove that he had some real affec- 
tion for his son. 


III 


WHEN the Up-State Express came rolling 
in the next morning, I was among those who 
were awaiting its passengers. Mr. Olmsted 
soon appeared. As soon as he saw me, he 
hurried out of the stream of people. 

“Where is he?” he asked. “What has 
happened? Is he—is he—” 

“He looked well yesterday,” I said. 

Mr. Olmsted’s face began to tighten. I 
thought for a moment that he was going to. 
be angry. 

“But he needs you,” I added. 
with me.” 

I led the way to a cab, and told the driver 
to go to Broadway and Forty-Second Street 
and then drive slowly down toward Thirty- 
Fourth. 

We were silent as we crossed town. For 
my part I was beginning to wonder whether 
we could find Wallace after all. Perhaps 
his friend had warned him. But we had 
gone southward only a few blocks when I 
saw him. He was standing at a window, 
just as he had been the day before, and there 
was a stranger with him; and a crowd was 
beginning to form behind them. 

“Stop!” I called to the driver. 

We crossed the walk toward the crowd at 
the window just as Wallace emerged from it. 

“There!” I said. In another moment 
Wallace was face to face with us. This time 
he could not get away. He stared at his 
father, but avoided my eye after a first 
glance. 


“Come 
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“What does this mean?” asked Mr. 


Olmsted. 

“J—I can’t explain here,” said Wallace 
in a low voice. He hesitated, then added: 
“We might as well go where we can talk.” 

So we went in a strained silence to a hotel 
close at hand, and found a quiet parlor. 

“T didn’t want any of you to know,” Wal- 
lace began, after we were seated. “It was 
foolish pride. But now I can see that I 
oughtn’t to be ashamed. It is perfectly 
honest.” 

“T was sure of that,” I whispered. 

“ After I struck New York,” he went on, 
“T managed to keep going for a few months 
at temporary jobs; but two weeks ago I 
found myself almost broke, and with no 
prospect of work. Everywhere they were dis- 
charging men instead of hiring them. So I 
went and sat on a bench in Madison Square.” 

“You might have come home,” blurted 
Mr. Olmsted. 

“Would you have done that?” asked 
Wallace squarely. 

“No, I wouldn’t,” his father admitted. 

“And while I sat there on my bench,” 
Wallace resumed, “it came to me that suc- 
cess, in the true sense, is a reward of origi- 
nality. I had been asking people to give me 
jobs; now I saw that I must make the job. 
I’ve done it. This week I have four men 
working for me. I was planning soon to get 


Our Subur 


BY LEWIS EDW 
How many thousands of city dwellers 

have seen that same question staring 
them in the face: 

“Why not buy a home of your own, on 
the easy payment plan?” 

How many are there who have given heed 
to the words, and have worked as Millie and 
I did to meet that last “easy payment” ? 

On the night before the final payment— 
which came after several years of saving— 
Millie and I discussed, over the teacups, 
how we would celebrate the occasion. 

“Do you know what I’d like to do?” she 
asked suddenly, as she left her seat at the 
table. 

“What?” 

“T’d like to start right back at the be- 
ginning with you, and work as we’ve had to 
for the last five years. If God hasn’t given 
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out of the active work myself, and merely 
direct and manage. Then I should have 
written.” He looked at me. 

“What is this job?” Mr. Olmsted asked. 

“I’m a window-looker.” Wallace flushed. 
“In the city here, if a man stops to look in a 
shop-window, others stop too. What’s the 
object of a window display? To attract at- 
tention. But unless some one begins to look 
first, no crowd gathers. I figured it all out; 
then went and made contracts with a num- 
ber of shops. My men and I, usually work- 
ing in pairs, go from window to window, 
and by showing our own interest in the dis- 
plays, we arouse the interest of others.” 

The corners of Mr. Olmsted’s mouth 
twitched, and a twinkle came into his eye. 
At last he said: 

“T’m glad I didn’t waste you on a fiddle, 
my boy. Come back to the factory.” 

Wallace glanced swiftly at me, then to 
his father. “It will have to be more than 
I’m making now,” he said. 

“It will be more,” replied Mr. Olmsted. 

And then I broke down. Without any 
warning I began to cry. In an instant Wal- 
lace’s arms were around me, and he was 
whispering things I had hardly thought I 
should ever hear. I buried my face in his 
shoulder and cried on and on. And I en- 
joyed it. And it did me good. And I was 
very happy. 


ban Home 


ARD COLLINGS 


us much money, He’s given us something 
better—love! ” 

“Tut, tut!” I told her. “To-morrow 
night we'll celebrate. Fletcher’s coming up 
with the papers. After everything has been 
settled and supper is over, off we go to the 
show. . You can wear your diamonds.” 

Millie smiled across the table. She always 
smiled when her “diamonds” were men- 
tioned—a necklace of gems pendent at her 
throat in all the splendor that polished paste 
could muster. 

Millie wore the necklace when first we 
met, and told me that a great-aunt had be- 
queathed her the paste beauties. Since that 
time they had been her only ornament. Once, 
when the necklace glittered in the light, I 
suspected that the gems might be real. 
Against her protest, I took one of them to 
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a jeweler, who promptly declared it a coun- 
terfeit. And yet it seemed to me for the 
thousandth time, as I watched the lustrous 
shams on that particular night, fascinated 
by their rainbow tints, that the jeweler must 
have made a mistake. 

Millie caught my glance resting on the 
necklace, and slipped laughingly into an ad- 
joining room. She came back immediately 
without the ornament. This was a favorite 
trick of hers to punish me for “gloating,” 
as she dubbed my admiration. 

Just before I left the house at seven o’clock 
that night, to go down to my work on Park 
Row, I put the necklace in my pocket. I 
said nothing to Millie of what I intended to 
do. On my way down-town I called on Jim 
Carter. Jim works for a famous jeweler, 
and knows all about diamonds. I asked 
him to look over every stone in that neck- 
lace, and to let me know, as soon as possible, 
if it was within the power of science to make 
the false seem so genuine. 

About midnight, Jim came into the office 
of the newspaper where I am employed. There 
was a bit of a flurry under his calm visage as 
he tapped me on the back. 

“Gad, boy,” he said, “you can thank that 
great-aunt of your wife’s for mixing the 
chaff with the wheat! Six of ’em are paste, 
and six are the real thing—beauties, too!” 

When Jim had gone, I pounded out copy 
for an hour or so with more or less tran- 
quillity. On my way home, early in the 
morning, I stopped under an arc-light to 
peep at the jewels. A new delight thrilled 
me as I thought of the fortune that had been 
Millie’s and mine all these years without 
our knowledge. I had already planned a 
scheme to let her know the true value of the 
gems. 

I would leave the necklace on the dresser 
where it was usually placed. I would say 
nothing of my discovery before going to the 
office of Fletcher, the real-estate agent. I 
would return with him later on, make the 
last “easy payment,” and receive the deed. 
Then would come the dénouement. 

I mentally rehearsed the climax of the 
little drama. I intended to turn to my wife 
and say simpiy: 

“The house is now our own, and God is 
good. All these years that we’ve been work- 
ing to earn a home, He has given us love. 
Now He gives us money, as well. The dia- 
monds at your throat are worth a small for- 
tune!” 

Every detail of the little scene that would 
follow I had anticipated—the look of sur- 
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prise on Millie’s face, her little happy gur- 
gle, and then my own explanation. The 
rich stones, in the flare of the lights of my 
bedroom, seemed to have increased a thou- 
sandfold in luster. 

Before retiring I had decided to have the 
necklace retested to see if there were not 
more of the costly stones than Jim Carter 
thought. To such a degree had the sudden 
access of wealth worked on my cupidity that 
I slipped back from the bed to the dresser 
in the darkness, and passed my fingers deli- 
cately over the smooth-cut prisms. 

When I awoke, my first glimpse of sun- 
light was reflected from the gems. I glanced 
at them a great many times as I prepared for 
breakfast. 

“How much is the last ‘easy payment,’ 
Phil?” Millie asked, as I joined her at the 
table. 

“Fifty dollars.” 

“Do you know what I’d like to do? I’d 
give a good deal to be able to make that last 
payment myself,” she continued. “Then I 
could really say that I’d helped to buy our 
home.” 

The remark came close to spoiling my 
well-laid plans, for I was on the point of 
telling her to pledge a single jewel of her 
necklace. I checked myself in time, vastly 
tickled at the surprise I meditated. On the 
way to the real-estate office I fairly chuckled 
with good humor. 

I was a little late in returning, and 
Fletcher did not accompany me, as I had 
previously arranged. This was due to the 
fact that he had been delayed in getting to 
his office. We finally met there, however, 
and settled the transaction. The last “easy 
payment” was made. The home was our 
own! 

Swelling with pride and pleasure, I ha- 
stened homeward. On the way I ordered a 
taxicab for our trip to the theater. It hap- 
pened to be my “night off” at the office. 

At the door Millie met me. I noticed that 
she wore a charming gown which I had often 
praised. Only one thing was lacking to make 
her the queen she looked—her diamond neck- 
lace. 

“Phil!” she cried, fairly bubbling over 
with joy. “Phil, I thought you’d never 
come. I’ve got a surprise for you!” 

“A surprise?” I gazed at her, hardly able 
to restrain myself. 

“Why didn’t you bring Mr. Fletcher?” 
she continued. “ You haven’t paid him yet, 
have you? Say no, for I want to pay him 
myself!” 
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“You want to pay him? What do you 
mean, Millie?” 

“Oh, Phil, I told you I wanted to make 
that last payment myself!” I smiled feebly, 
but said nothing. “Well, this afternoon a 
pedler called. He saw my necklace, and what 
do you think? He offered to buy it—of- 
fered me fifty dollars for it! So I sold it— 
sold it to make the last payment myself, 
Phil!” 

“Sold your diamond necklace for fifty 
dollars!” 

“Don’t, Phil! Don’t look at me that way. 
I didn’t deceive him, Phil. I was honest— 
I told him they were paste!” 

Amazement made me silent. 


fee Calling 


“You didn’t think that I’d cheat, when 
God has been so good to us?” 

At last I answered her question. 

“No, Millie. It wasn’t that at all. I 
was thinking—just thinking—-” 

“Ard you’re not sorry that I sold them?” 

“Sorry?” I believe there was no regret 
evident in my voice. “No, no; only now I 
shall have no excuse for gloating.” 

I led her to the table and handed over the 
deed to our home. 

“By the way, Phil,” said Millie, “whai 
did you say was the .ame of the play we 
are going to see to-night?” 

“* The Irony of Fate,’ I think. I’ve told 
a taxi to call at eight o’clock.” 


of Reginald 


BY CARLYLE SMITH 


“~ 7A-AS,” said Uncle Silas Peavey, as he 

settled himself down upon the top of 
the sugar-barrel in the post-office, “ summer 
boarders is queer folks. The best I can say 
for ’em is that they ain’t all quite so queer as 
some on ’em. Most on ’em hev their good 
pints, an’ s’ long as they don’t keep ’em too 
close, I can stand ’em jes’ as well as I can 
stand most o’ the human critters that we find 
sproutin’ around these here parts. They tell 
me they leave twenty-three million dollars a 
year in this here State, and folks as ’ll do that 
ain’t likely to git any too onpopular with the 
native-born element. It’s only when they skip 
out onexpected - like without leavin’ nothin’ 
but a busted old leather bag behind ’em that 
they git onto my narvous system.” 

“Ain’t been stung, hev ye, Uncle Si?” 
asked the postmaster. ‘‘ Anybody jumped his 
board-bill down to your place?” 

“T hain’t said they hev,” returned Uncle 
Silas, “and I hain’t said they hain’t, neither. 
I hev had an experience, though, that I’m 
toler’ble likely not to fergit for a week or two. 
Ye remember that yeller-headed Reginald 
thing that come up here from Bosting, and 
give me the tale about his bein’ a lite’ry feller 
that wanted a quiet place to do some writin’ 
in, an’ took my front room, with meals, for the 
summer? Reginald Bilkins was his full 
name. They was a third section to it some- 
where about the middle—jest between the 
Reginald and the Bilkins—but I never could 
git the swing of it—Montmerancy, or suthin’ 
like that.” 


“Reginald Montmorency Bilkins,” said the 
postmaster, picking up a bulky-looking en- 
velope, and reading the name. ‘“ They’s sev- 
eral fat letters waitin’ for him here. Looks 
like he was doin’ a big business.” 

“Wa-al, Joe,” said Uncie Silas, “I cal- 
‘late ye’d better give me them there letters. 
I’m a sort of temp’rary receiver of the Bilkins 
Lite’ry Company, representin’ creditors to the 
amount o’ fourteen dollars, with only two dol- 
lars’ wuth of old leather bag for assets. He 
was a slick customer, Reginald was!” 

“He ain’t gone, be he?” asked Dope Web- 
ster, the rural free delivery man. 

“Wa-al, he ain’t as visible as he was,” said, 
Uncle Silas. “They was a time when down to 
my house the only thing in sight was Regi- 
nald. Ye couldn’t look nowhere without spot- 
tin’ Reginald. Him an’ the scenery was so 
sort o’ wove in together that half the time, 
when the sun was a settin’, ye couldn’t tell 
which was sun and which was Reginald. 
Everybody in the family was crazy over him, 
and I’m willin’ to say that from the way the 
feller talked I got a sneakin’ notion myself 
that we had some kind of a human miracle 
for a boarder.” 

“Seven dollars a week makes a feller look 
pretty slick,” said the postmaster. 

“That’s what he looked like to me,” said 
Uncle Silas. “Me and Mirandy let him have 
the front room, with an extry table to do his 
writin’ on, an’ every comfort 0’ home that we 
could think on, for seven dollars, where we 
wouldn’t ha’ done the same for nobody else 
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for ten. Mirandy even went so fur as to hev 
hot biscuits for breakfast twicet a. week, in- 
stead o’ Sundays only, jest to make Reginald 
happy. 

“As for my darter Saidy, wa-al, Saidy used 
to be a sensible sort of a gal, but Reginald 
turned her into a bit o’ sufferin’ moonshine 
that threatened to interfere with the chores. 
They was more gigglin’ around the farm for 
the first ten days than we usually git in the 
deestrict school at circus-time. I didn’t blame 
her, though. By gorry, Reginald kep’ me 
grinnin’ like a chessy-cat too, an’ all this time 
the fust week was passin’ by. Satiddy come, 
and accordin’ to the rules o’ the hquse Regi- 
nald’s bill was put under his porridge-bow] at 
breakfast-time. What he done with it I don’t 
know—I never see it again, and he never let 
on he’d seen it. 

“Monday come, and nothin’ doin’ with 
Reginald in the financial line. Tuesday come, 
and Mr. Bill was still runnin’ with nothin’ 
doin’ by Reginald to keep him from gittin’ 
tired. Wednesday mornin’ I made up my 


mind I’d sort o’ hint to Reginald what was on 
my mind; and so, after breakfast, I calls 
him to one side, and says: 

“<T’d jest like one word in private with 
you, Mr. Bilkins.’ 


“Waz-al, sir, ye’d oughter heard his answer. 

“¢ It’s all right, Mr. Peavey,’ says he. ‘ My 
intentions is honorable. Fact is, Mr. Pea- 
vey,’ he runs on, ‘I ast her to marry me last 
night, and I was goin’ to speak to you about 
it myself this mornin’,’ says he. 

“* Ast who to marry ye?’ says I, kinder 
took off my feet. 

“* Why, Saidy, of course,’ says he. 
the only gal in all this world for me.’ 

“Wa-al, sir, ye could ha’ knocked me 
down with the pin-feather o’ one o’ these in- 
kybater chickens, I was that took aback,” 
continued Uncle Silas. “The idee that I’d 
ever hev a Reginald o’ his size in my fambly 
come onto me so sudden-like that it clean 
drove all thoughts o’ my seven dollars out o’ 
my mind. I sent for Saidy, and ast her did 
she know anything about this; and sure 
enough, Reginald belonged to us. 

“So another week went by, and Mr. Bil- 
kins got to callin’ me ‘ father,’ and I got to 
callin’ him ‘ sonny,’ and you’d ha’ thought, to 
look in onto us, that Adam and Eve and their 
fambly’d come back to the Garden of Eden 
ag’in. Then Satiddy comes by as usual, and 
the book shows Reginald with fourteen dol- 
lars on the wrong side. Same as before, we 
puts his bill under the porridge-bowl. This 
time he ain’t so quiet about it. On the con- 
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trary, ‘long about milkin’-time, he turns up in 
the barn. 

“* Hello, dad!’ 
smile on his face. 

“* Hello, sonny,’ says I, milkin’ away. 
‘What’s doin’ now, boy?’ 

“Why, dad,’ says he ‘ of course I ain’t 
complainin’ about you and mother, but don’t 
ye think it’s kind o’ queer to charge a mem- 
ber of yer own fambly for board?’” 

“Gee!” ejaculated Dope Webster. 

“Wa-al,” said Uncle Silas. “I kep’ on a- 
milkin’, and I done a heap o’ thinkin’ at the 
same time, till finally I riz up. 

“* Son,’ says I, ‘there is suthin’ in what 
you say; but ye know me and mother hez got 
to keep our books straight. You pay me the 
fourteen dollars now, and when you and 
Saidy gits married I’ll add it on to your 
weddin’-present.’” 

There was a long pause, interrupted only 
by the heavy breathing of the enthralled 
listeners. 

Uncle Silas relit his pipe, which had gone 
out during his narrative, and then he re- 
sumed. 

“That night Reginald went out to take a 
stroll,’ said he, “and we ain’t seen hide nor 
hair on him sence.” 

“But he left his bag?” said the post- 
master. 

“YVa-as,” said Uncle Silas, “he left his 
bag, and when we come to open it, a week 
later, we found it was chock full o’ cobble- 
stones.” 

“Here!” cried the postmaster. ‘“ Here’s 
his mail, Uncle Silas. Ye can do what ye 
please with it—I’m blowed if I’ll look after 
no property for a cuss as ‘Il treat anybody 
like that!” 

He hurled a bulky package of envelopes at 
Uncle Silas, who absent-mindedly ran his 
finger through the flap of one of them. 

“T call ye to witness, Dope,” he said 
turning to the rural free delivery man, “ that 
in openin’ this I’m only lookin’ for my iour- 
teen dollars.” 

A blue slip fell out of the opened envelope, 
and fluttered to the floor. 

“T’ll stand by ye,” said Dope warmly. 
“Guess ye got him all right, Uncle Si,” he 
added. ‘ That looks like a check!” 

“Ya-as,” said Uncle Silas, picking up the 
blue slip. “It is a check, but—wa-al, read 
it for yourself.” 

He handed the slip over to Dope, who read 
aloud : 

“<The editor of the Gazoo regrets that he 
cannot use the enclosed.’” 


says he, with a pleasant 





